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INTRODUCTION 


Documentation and Errors : A Review 


No PERioi/ of the Indian history has been written upon as profusely 
as the Bntish penod, and no historical account has been tarnished 
as artfully by subjective and tendentious handling and suppression 
of the source material as of this one. Between Robert Orme, 
who was a contemporary of Clive, and Henry Dodwell, who 
distinguished himself in the current century, there were dozens 
of historians, who wrote or re-wrote Indian history. Onne was a 
servant of the East India Company and was posted in Fort St. 
George, Madras, when the foundation of the British Empire was 
laid in Bengal after the Plassey treachery He began chronicling 
contemporary events and wnting history, while he was yet in the 
employ of the Company Such being Orme’s position among the 
many writers of Indian history, his work is bound to be looked 
upon with faith and authenticity. Dodwell had the other advan- 
tage, which a contemporary does not always enjoy : the passage 
of time had lifted the veil from confidential documents, and he 
was in a position to produce a more authoritative account He 
made use of a mass of material, and his works are laden with 
copious references, giving this impression of authority 
Other writers had similar access to the source material, and some 
of them took considerable pains wading through it. But mere evi- 
dence or fact of the availability of fulsome matenal is not a proof 
of its objective use If a writer’s mind is vitiated by preconceptions 
and tendencies, his sifting will be subjective; his discnimnation 
about utility and relevance will be partisan The way most of the 
Bntish winters of the Bntish period of Indian history have sifted 
their material, dismissed important facts as irrelevant, placed 
credence in the suspect and the guilty in preference to the credi- 
ble, IS shocking They wrote when the Bntish Empire in India was 
in the making, or was struggling to maintain itself, or was engaged 
in the suppression of rising nationalism Whether the consideration 
that they would not denounce men of their race in difficult times 
influenced their writings is difficult to ascertain 
A wholly true exposition of a history, when it is still being made, 
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i« .iIwAV*; e^jicciaif^ wlK'n it is a history of the clomina- 

tsirt, of »>n'' t! itioti ovrr jun'tluT. f>nnc wrote at the time when 
llir C’oiiTt {'t Dntitors of tiie Last India Company were decrying 
trmioM.il fspaii-ifin and their eniplovces’ cornipt practices, and 
tfe swpfnvMs wtie tclhiig thtiii that the empire was being thrust 
on thun. hsnv aniied iiivnh einent in political affairs of Indian 
faijMe-. w.u utiliMd for, if not wholly motivated by, personal gams 
l'> hadiiitr strvarUs of the Company in India They' withheld fiom 
tfi- fJirrrtc'T-- the fart of pcTMinal gains and extortions they made 
ffosa the samjuidit’d parlies. Ornie himself was found guilty of 
*xtiinii.u In I7hl, ‘the Directors expressed themselves assured 
th.ii In had t'xtortetl large Minis from the Nawab of Gainatac’.^ 
hum*, "a! d f-tK r.f the M-nanN, which made no mean contribution to 
tl ir tliiii’' I f the Untidi Empire, generally find no place in Ornre’s 
<01,11* tll.iitiig ttiui-Mon, discredit him as a historian, though 
1 al il Stall fat It hi^ work smacks of a lawyt'Es brief where he 
ui r s i,> Mfct'c t jtotitu ation of Engloh intervention m Indian 

!'< l>'i I a'.lair 


’d I 'f tie !i -|.‘i,.tn- who surteeded him followed the line 
aihl imteiu i,f pi«‘,tntation laid down by him. The latest 
aih-na. them is Dcdwell. His Duphh and Clive, which gives a 
d> < 111' * lit' d .ittount cl hfiw the Briti-h actjuired political supre- 
I'M. V 111 l’.'iig.i!, w.o hist published m 1 <) 20 , when India was 
f 1 'itiv tliTonvfi a pi Clod of acute j>ohtical tiiniioil, and politically 
i- 'll! d Hindu aid Mu l.m-, had lomed Innd-, over the Khilafat 
Jh, tiiiif of tht puhhcatam of Ih,pleix ard Clue 
■ ’> Olsii'd lo toitirah with ilu Khilafat luosemeiit; but 
<ri' H Jill. 1 swn Dodtvrii. t.isliiig aside all the docimientai'y 
*■ S'*' ‘ to ‘Hindu officials’, and to the 

J."”' o a il.ui piot.-aom i'lu. 1, fantaMic. a^ we shall piesently 

Dio j,i,d if tf.o uf-nt woik. Ifvw the r.ritish Occupied 
/> r, '-am wile tli,- atci ion of Mu/a .Muhaimiiad. gcneially 
b'd 'i mil. to the thtoiw <,f Bengal. Oime, Dodwell, 

‘ '* 'J mtiodiue Siiaj-iiil-d lula as a Loiluiei, nniiderci and 

‘ ' f hmc, ‘u was (me of the 

O' I .!u i't- a \Iir,a M,i!„uud’~. childhood to toituu* Imds and 
'’1 ' fi'' iKcd ,11 fH( n kind of intenipeiance and ddiauchery 
’ , " '■ ' di.nk.mr .piutuoiis hquors to an excess,’ 

" '' ' b ituiMaed the little understanding 
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with which he was bom Dodwell presents him as a heartless 
iiionstci who had ‘pregnant women ripped open to gratify his 
curiosity’, and had ‘boatloads of people upset in the Ganges to 
watch the agonies of the drowning’ ® Siraj-ud-daula on the one 
side and the English on the other are made to appear as characters 
of a novel, with the novelist exciting his readers’ hatred for the 
one and sympathy foi the other The entire tenoi of presentation 
IS designed to piepare the reader to receive the chastisement of 
Saaj-iid-daula, as also of Mir Jafai and Mir Kasim, with 
cf|uaniimty and with a sense of justification Whether Siraj-ud- 
daula was a toituier, murderer and vicious tyrant or not — though 
.1 contrary version is to be found in the accounts of seveial con- 
tempoiaiy servants of the Company — is not at all relevant to the 
air.uis which compelled him to assert his authoiity as ruler of 
Bengal Only when the intention is to befog those affairs, will a 
historian invoke extraneous mateiial in order to lead his leadeis 
asliay 

Unlike earlier foieign mlers of India, the British did not acquire 
the emjiite by invasion The stoiy of the growth of the so-called 
Biitisli India is strikingly different fiom that of the impeiial powers 
that preceded the Ciitish In then case, invasion and aggiesion 
is an established fact, it cannot be denied An mvadei acquires 
power by his superior aimed might, and is not ashamed of it 
But the East India Company foibade aggression, and its servants 
in India, when they embi oiled themselves m political affairs m 
spite of Its oideis, had to explain, by suppressing facts and making 
misstatements, that they were the aggiieved party, and not the 
aggicssois The same explanation was given to the people of 
England This attitude of mind of the servants became the attitude 
of mind of British historians also They said Siraj-ud-daula was 
the aggicssor, and they his victims British rule is no more in India, 
and patiiotic prejudices and national expediencies should no more 
piLvent British writers fiora telling the truth 

One of the causes why Siiaj-ud-dauU invaded the English set- 
tlements in Bengal was the construction by the English of some 
\vOiks with .1 view to augmenting the fortification of Fort William 
at Calcutta. Fiistly, the works w’eie staitcd and partially caiTied 
out without the peimission of the Government of Bengal, and 
secondly, they were not demolished when the Nawab took offence 

-'Robert Oime, A History of the Military Transactions of the British 
i\olinn in Inclostana vol II, p 47 

"“Heniy Dodwell, Duplets and Clive, p 122 
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Jit s{«*5ii arid in 'i[nlr tif his rrjx'ated orders. About these additional 
'Hoik-. Out#' |)n‘sent*i the foUowuif( accwint: 

In the !i(*t?inniti)if {»f April letters had been received from 
Lnsiand. mfnnrung the Presidency that war with France was 
mrsttahlr, and twlenng them to fwt the settlement in a state 
of ddmee. hut to do this was nufKissible without building the 
ftsrt anew. Iltnwever a great muinlicr of labourei^ W'ere sent 
to repair a hue of guns which extended on the bunk of the 
nvrr in fnwit of the wTstem side of the fort.'* 

lla- Lngluh ■were taking inetirulcwis c.ire to conceal their new 
t»<ri .tn« ti»'n from the Nawah, hut the Nawab came to know of it. 
As ( httu' hiimeU s.iys 

N(Hwithstandu<g die diligence whkh had lieeri eniploy'cd to 
rxj«'t ih*' ‘.[Ills enipldtf'il hv the N.ihoh in Calcutta, several 
I'sni 1 UH'ut, ti) rein un uiidiscnseutl. and. iiistigatfsl most pio- 
hatf, hi the head spy repuMiited m their letters to the 
IKiihai, that the English were vers* husy ni laising strong 
fia litirat!on,s The Nawah \shoM“ cowardice easily led him to 
Iwhrve .umhit^g that alirineil his fe.ir., gave entire credit to 
the tcprtt 

It Oriiif' I' to t>t' hehesed. tin nwes'iiv of m.iking additions to the 
f(»'Ufit it.on w.!.. felt ‘sn the iK'giniung of Aiiril* 1756, so as to 
iii.iki tilt 1 null'll defends .igain-t the I rench stiongir, and it was 
tl,( N.ui.ihs d w.irdue whuli iiuidt* liiin unniccssanK' paiiickv 
Oiiu* * adiiuiit ignniis jM’ih.ipi rli lihiiateh vit.il facts connected 
viii*" tie .uldtliotis to the fortilu .itioii The iii'd'ssity of additions 
vne iiiit it h till the hut tuiic lu April 175f> iioi was the apprelicti- 
neu li ,m Xriulo 1 renih v\.u the t.noe In hut. additions had 
»>etii ilttided ii] mi two se.us Ktoie and the Court of Diicctois 
lud ‘Megf'-ttd the fi'.ii ot a I leiii'h agtrussion as an excuse to 
pus, tide tl.e liing.d lulu (Aliwaidi Kh.ui was then Nawah of 
itte proura r J to jaTUiit new < onstnu tiom The jilan fur stiengthen- 
juv lift William was piep.ueti h> Colojnd Stott, and to this the 
Cxu't of Dirot.-i, g.no then .ippiotal with the lollowing instruc- 
tion. ill tfe.r litter tlaud Nmi'iiihei 1734 

We Collottrl Scott laid a Pioiect before the Boaid foi 

"t'rrd -p .It 54 - Ihid 
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securing our Settlement from any Attacks from the Country 
Forces which you were of Opinion in the present Juncture ought 
to be guarded against. . Do not begin or make any Progress 
in the Works until they have your Sentiments Leave and Con- 
currence. ITie reason of this restriction arises from, our appre- 
hensions that if they are begun without the previous Consent 
of the Country Government or at least such a Connivance as you 
shall judge wall be as effectual as their Consent, Wee may ex- 
pend great sums of money and either be entiiely prevented 
from Finishing them or lye at their Mercy for leave tO' proceed 
at an Expence not to be Borne, that these Apprehensions are 
not without foundation appears by Collonel Scott’s Letter to 
us of the 2nd March last in which wee are informed that the 
I’lench had been stopt for two Years and upwards from finishing 
then Projected Works for the Security of Chandenagore 

In order therefore for obtaining a Propper Grant or Con- 
nivance fiom the Country Government for leave to fortifye Fort 
William without any Obstmctions or Impediment you are hereby 
directed to make such Applications to the Nabob and the 
Membcre of his Duibar as you shall judge will be most likely 
to be attended with Success, and as wee are sensible no Favours 
can be obtained from such a Mercenary Government as that of 
Bengal without Money wee do empower you to Dispose of 
any Sums to the Nabob and to such others as you shall think 
propper provided the several Sums so to be Disbursed do not 
altogether exceed One hundred thousand Rupees The Manner 
of Conducting this Affair wee shall leave entirely to your Dis- 
cretion and shall only say that the Great Age of the Nabob 
and the present empty ness of his Coffres seem to be circums- 
tances greatly in favoui of an immediate Application being 
attended with Success You must at the same time make 
the Government sencible that wee have no Intentions to render 
uui selves Formidable to them but that our only View m Erect- 
ing any Works is to Protect our Property against the Attempts 
and Designs of any European Pow^eis.® 

It IS clear fiom the Diicctois’ letter that the work on the addi- 
tions was not to be started until ‘consent’ of the government had 
been obtained oi until bribes had ensuied ‘connivance’. It is also 
clear that the Fiench, who had themselves been refused permis- 

“C R Wilson, The Indian Records Old Fort William in Beneal, 
\ol II, pp 15, 18-20 



(\ Hi'vv ins hriu-ti (x..'i'i’un rtncai 

^•,111 K (hr Xw.ih’s Ch)\c(ii»n'nt to faiiv out suiiiLir woiks, did 
n.-t t.fnt- .1 dato'.r, .uid that additional foitification was intoiid- 
id i.i u ni«' the FaH;lid» ‘attlrmcnl fiom anv attacks fioin the 
t. !iTi, iou..' Ckilonil So.tt. vvho diew out the sdioiiie of 
hi.*' la’litaiy 'votLs and fiMtdu alions’’ and on which the above 
jO'tnwtimo of the Ditisitois vviic is'Ucd. niade no mention of the 
Iitinli, on the conttaiv he refmid to Indian povscis Nay. Scott, 
,o ho Cihatks r. N.hle, uiote (22 .Septemher 1756 ) 

after ho -halii, to the SiKt Coiniiiitkr of I'ott Saint Georife, 

1 * 11 ' it ina <1 a hope f,f snccirs m ,i resolution that could be biou^ht 
,il . It v.i;h the artoe hdp of the hmihsli, a revolution that would 
Jerr • ul i.t a'lvant.u^i and .ivaui t the Nawah ' 

ll't .ludti iiti' of roM \Vilh.*M foiwatdtd the Dnettoi' h ttei 
•oW.'i!' lii't ft tin I'li.'h'h faitoiv at Raunih.i/ai. on (i Auyiist 
i ,t . Joiiv III ttpiuiiin .o to thi was tin V should piocecd Watts 
i,.i -u to ii ,1 ilatol 15 Anit'ol 

li . to Soli < !i i.th lui'u that I think a presioiis Apphe i- 

tii ! *o ih 111 l.i.ivt' to li'it'l’,1 I tail utt.i a Step hitflilj 

hiijo*,'./ h»i I o to taki 1 oi in I an* the Nahoh should .ilisoliitely 
It ! II r I s ho l‘f ituis It SI We niiot .it (liice yive over All ThouiThts 
(i Iwit Imii * Iff do It in Ikliaiiie ol Ihiii 'Ihe Suiiis Wc 
to .it h'U rtf I'K'fhi I'.at vshiu'iif luii tot Neci fsiu he divided 
,11 I III* * ho M iii'ti'' ' I uld 1 leai appe ii to hint veiv intoii- 
, 1 , , 11 ' 


loi , tlai.liMi put the ui'ik in liaiiil without jieuiussRin ut the 

' 1 * ttiiltiiinov to the ui tiui 'ioii . of tilt Duectniswlio 

hid <1 ,( ti >1 th ■( ]siiii' ion .It ttaiint ot eoiiinvance must 
1-1 I It ..'it.iii,‘th '1 h it iht v.il w,i .tiitid .aid paitlv c.uiitd 
• I A ' , I in t .i (leuiit V r,M ee, o admitted m the letter 
ikihil d. “si lO lohll I 7 l> i(;t Williaui. to tiie Co.ut of 
Itiiiti-: A\ hall pi. tliii lie;, lid to Vtaii oidru, in le- 

rii.i ! < f’ ' i III till! ait. >1 t 'oioi, II St(iU hatl pittjecled for the 
d' 1 ,11 '•( tie I'lue .lami't .i (Itniutu lauitiv wh.ch .ire caiiy- 
i-e 111 , 'i.ilde to hi Iiitiuition hut ,ue ui.t \et near 
1 

^ 'u , 1 ' d,i 's iti 1 iGii.l 71 li'biuiiv 1756, I'oit Willuiin, ic* 

}»'!' 1 ' >! T 'ii’i (s of the Soil It w.i.. s.utl ihe Redoubt at 

*s I /, 1 ? o. /"a-irir, .,.1 III, up 3 dfi -:5 

"/ 

^ ‘ t h ' /; .(/ !>/. ,, , ;i dj ' I'ji,! , p 31 
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Pcitjus being nigh Goinpleated The works weie put under 
the supervision of engineer Bartholomew Plaisted and assistant 
engincci OTIara The Fort IVilham authorities letters to the 
Diiectois make no mention of the work having been staited with- 
out pci mission, and one can justifiably infer that the tiuth was 
withheld delibeiately. 

More details about the fortification and the patience Siraj-ud- 
daula showed in demanding of the English to demolish the new 
w'orks, whose construction betrayed violation of his authority as 
Nawab of Bengal and gave him cause for anxiety, will be found 
at the appropriate place in the book. The above account is enough 
to piove that Onne’s account is misleading. Dodwell also 
skips over this part of the story of foi tifications, and cautiously 
coiivevs the impression that the additions were ‘intended to protect 
the place against a French attack’,'^ and that the Nawab had 
unnecessarily grown panicky 

When the new works were being executed, Aliwardi Idian lay 
seiiously ill --after a few months the illness proved fatal — and 
Siraj-ud-daula was acting as Nawab. Much of the work had 
already been done when Siiaj-ud-daula came to know of it, 
Duiing Aliwardi Khan’s illness, Siraj-ud-daula was also made 
increasingly conscious of the abuse the English were making of 
the imperial edict giving them a right of duty-free tiade This 
was Siiaj-ud-daula’s second complaint against the English. 
Ilolwcll, a member of the Fort William government, admits that 
‘the continual abuse of the’ duty-free permits by the Company’s 
servants ‘robbed’ the state excheejuer of ‘legal customs on a con- 
sideiable proportion of the trade of the provinces’, tiolwell adds 
‘And Suiajud Dowla m 1756, declared he would prove from 
vouchers in his possession “that the English had defrauded the 
King in liis revenues, by covering the trade of his subjects with 
their Dusticks, to the amount of one cioie and a half (one million 
five hundied thousand pounds sterling) m the space of fifty 
years” Similar accounts aie to be found in the narratives of 
some othci Englishmen officially connected with the Company’s 
affairs m Bengal 

Neither Onne, nor Dodwell, nor other noted historians consider- 
ed It worth while or relevant to make a mention of the abuse of 
the imperial edict wluch caused considerable leakage in govern- 

p 44 

’’Dodwell, The Cambridge History of India, vol V, p 142 
Z Ilolwell, Indian Tracts, 1764, pp 423, 428 
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merit rewnues, and wbt^c inadence was increasing. When Siraj- 
iid-daula fonnally ascended the throne, he had three complaints 
apimst the English: 

One is that they have built strong fortifications and dug a large 
ditch in the King's doimnions contrary to the established laws 
erf the country; The second is that they have abused the pnvilege 
rrf their ditUucks by granting them to such as were no ways 
entitled to them, from which practices the King has suffered 
greatly m the revenue of his Customs, The third is that they 
give j^irotection to such of the King’s subjects as have by their 
Iiehaviwir in the employs they were entrusted with made thein- 
riflvrt liable to be called to an account and instead of giving 
thrrn up on demand they allow such persons to shelter them- 
seK« within their liounds from the hands of justice'* 

'Hie jjT.tviti frf the second complaint can be assessed from 
Hrilwi'll's folliiwing account 

. . . dustick was sold at various puces, from 200 to 25 lupees 
each, and to such a shameful prostitution did this trade m 
dustteks tome to, that it was no uncommon thing to see on the 
regiuer a trade of tv,o lack per annum earned on in appearance 
hv fjcrvons known newer to lia\e been worth five jiounds, m 
their lives, nor that iiad credit to this amount m the 
Presidency ” 


The third complaint referred particulai'ly to harbouring by the 
Kngleh of Krwhna Das, who had moved into the English 
wttlniwru of Calcutta with the toncunciice of the Fort William 
authorities, while Aliwardi Khan lay on his death-bed. Krishna 
Das tamed with him considciable amounts of money and jewel- 
IccVh his Btay^ at Calcutta had been artaiiged by*" his father, Raj 
Ballafrfi, who was evading settlement of arrears of revenue due 
m ti»e Xawafi. hojung that after the death of Aliwardi Khan, a 
Kvufiitiori might tiepnve Sir.ij-ud-daiila of the throne and put on 
it anotfies cLumant whom he was suspected of supporting Raj 
B^il.if li was impriHvned, ‘or at any rate placed under stnet sur- 
seiiLir.a In Su a|-ud-daula 'Ihese were the circumstances on 


niii, 'p lit, \i,i I, p 4 

tUtrti 1 June I75h) 

‘llfJvitl!, i/t nf , p 427 


( .Siraj-ud-dau!a’s letter to Khwaja Wajid, 
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account of which gi'eat political significance was attached to the 
harbounng of Knshna Das by the English Krishna Das secured 
his admission into Calcutta by bribing principal men of Fort 
William. We find this fact recorded in the Directors’ letter dated 
23 March 1759 • ‘We are informed from good authonty, that two 
of our servants, of considerable rank, actually received from 
Kissendass upwards of fifty thousand rupees, for our protecting this 
person against Surajah Dowla,’^** Without a knowledge of the 
above background, the following account in Orme’s work, when 
read with his characterisation of Siraj-ud-daula already deposited 
in one’s mind — that ‘he lived in every kind of intemperance and 
dabauchery and more especially in drinking spirituous liquors tO' an 
excess, which inflamed his passions, and impaired the little under- 
standing with which he was bom’ — ^is likely to make the young 
Nawab’s attitude about the Knshna Das affair ludicrous and 
his insistence on the demand for the return of the fugitive as sheei 
madness 

The admission of Kissendas into Calcutta was soon known at 
Muxadavad It wounded the pnde of Surajah Dowlah, and 
exasperated his mind with such suspicions, that he immediately 
went to Allaverdy, and told him that he was well informed the 
English intended to support the widow of Nowagis Mahomed 
(the other claimant) " 

Siraj-ud-daula repeatedly asked the English to (1) demolish the 
additional fortification, (2) settle the question of illegal use of 
duty-free permits, and (3) return Krishna Das to him. He did 
not lose patience even when his messenger, whom the Fort 
William authorities knew to be a man of considerable import- 
ance, was disgracefully returned. Yet Dodwell discards the rele- 
vant material, and characterises Siraj-ud-daula’s invasion of the 
English settlements as the peifonnance of a madcap Says 
Dodwell 

Having been proclaimed as nawab at the capital, Murshidabad, 
he marched almost at once against his cousin, Shaukat Jang, 
the governor of Pumia, whom he suspected lightly of intriguing 
against him On 20 May he suddenly changed his mind, 
ordered an immediate return to Murshidabad, and directed the 
English factory at Kasiinbazar to be seized. This was canied 
Ibid , p 362 ” Orme, op til, p 51 



lit H'lv.' iiij wiinMi him;\l 

(ri)i cm I jmif. {lirtic (ii\s aftiT tlw Navvah’s return to Mur'>hi- 
at.d on the "ith ins amiv hecfan its march ajcamst Calcutta. 
I 'a fhf‘ 2 t>th hr- cajrUtnti the place. 'Iliis extraordin.uy senes 
ot t«fk (vmone by >.uipise 

I>c<!a)ll Ifvtchrs the rourliiMon that ‘there is leasoii to think that 
fi Kinofi ai atmuossjon was thr- mam picdisposing cause of 
the attack’. Ihi-re n inherent in thn conclusion the suggestion 
that It wai frai rather than am reasonable ground that provoked 
.Sii.q-ud-il lull's attack What is the head of a govcmincnt to do 
skhrn a p<rv.«rfiil hruimi ])arty ignores him and disregards his 
tirnitnrl* ( (MteniptiioinK ' This question and the answer to it do 
II' i’. hr 1)1 wall llodsM'll's studv of the history’ of Bengal 

In n M.iilf'H'fi. who tan he ritdit.ihlv counted as one of those 
lea vh> t.in'iK .iitpcai to It- .ilHrte paitn.indiip, makes the inis- 
t ik'- of fi4!ov,jti'/ tin (i-inii.i'U pattern in lus account of Siiaj-ud- 
(f ml i'- 'i)v ' .on He <■ is ' 

‘s'l r -Mi'hd iti-iii hi r.tila t south hv flitteicis, he (Sii.ij-ud- 
d.i'iln hati hull cin onr.iL'i d to nnhihe a hatud tow.irds the 
(on (lui Mtrltis f-n the Clo.et 'ihr-ir rising jirosiierily and their 
Uf.dih in<i(a-ed laigeh hv nuiioiu. excited, then* c.m be no 
doubt till cufiidits ot tln"«e hl.llult■s^ fl.ittrreis. and these, in 
rill 11 Unti tM’tkuI ot* tin- {.k I- iiatiiii- of the bov-niler. The 
n'l-idt vv,.' th.it Snaj-nd-d.nili deteiiiiined to iiiaiigtiiate his 
iM'ui ht th'‘ di -I'Kiliti" tif the Eiiehsh seuleis Chaiging them 
',v,‘th liaiea'-ine then foititu atioijs .ind with harbounng political 
odMitli i‘ he .1 i.'i d lie'll f.aieu at K-emili.i.-ar, unprooned the 
earn • u and I'luTuleml tie- pi(i|siu found thcie.’'’ 

Wt (u>i It on ihi- aiiilioiitv (if the < liief (.tf the Kasinibazar 
fit Till' liiiii 'I dial ii t alone pluiideung the JMiwab did not 
touih aitthi'ij in il'i- f.tcten 1 'Hu- eininr iit Iiistoiian James 
kli'l li n jiiel .id 1 nil I h ,iiul otlii'i., will'll hi- that Siiaj-ud- 
>I 1 'a 1 eooli o! pthi ivith wliah, in thr- imagination of 
lb' e iiot (’diiitt.i w.ii lillcd’ ” Dodwell abo savu on the autho- 
I " it I [uiit iLiiid hi Hueiiihir nVi, fiom f)i ‘William Forth, 
< ' I Ip tie,' Ii'.i, ,'n .11 till- KasinihaAii factoi\ to Roger Diake, 

"’’■(ini', y ta ( fii 5 -ii/ . //’If rv I f India, op rtt , p 14 ! 

’< ’’re’ t’ i. Ur Dtua i Battki of India, from 1746 to 

! n, j, 1, 

I H Miip U Hot r, cf r.riirh India, sol III 
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Governor of Foit William, that ‘it was common talk at Mursluda- 
had that the vast wealth of the English might easily be captured’. 
Theie is no such leference In the letter, as reproduced m full, m 
Hill’s Bc?igal in 1756-57 On the contrary. Forth gives in that letter 
almost a chronological account of what preceded Sitaj-ud-daula’s 
invasion of the English factories. Forth says in his long letter. 

I went to Ghulani Shah, (an ainiy officer of Siiaj-ud-daula) 
and after the usual compliments I begged to know of him the 
reason of the Nabob’s sending such numbers of forces. He 
told me that the Nabob was very angry that we were enlarging 
the ditch, building new works, particularly a drawbiidge and 
small fortification beyond it by Ghitpore, and that if they were 
demolished eveiything would be quiet again, and desired me 
to acquaint the Chief and tell him to write a letter to the 
Nabob directly 

Foith fuithci says* 

I shall now inform your Honoui what I heaid afteiwards . . 
The Nabob had wiote you and the French to desist fiom making 
any moie woik . The answer you sent . seemed to hint 
that you would go on notwithstanding his ordeis Wither it is 
so or not, you must ceitainly be the best judge, and if I re- 
incinbei well it was this letter that put him into a passion when 
he made use of the expiession that he would scourge the English 
out of his counti-y. 

About the Foit William authorities letuinmg the Kawab’s mes- 
senger, Naiani Singh, with insults. Forth says 

Aga Meei a favoiite of the old Nabob’s told him that Mi. 
Diake’s letter to the Nabob and the detaining of Kissendass, 
the ill tieatmcnt Narain Sing had met with — several complaints 
bemg at the same time made of the disrespect to his ordeis and 
proud behaviour of the English m general — ^was oiiginally the 
cause of tdl this unhappy alfair . It seemed to be the general 
opinion that the keeping of Kissendass was the occasion of the 
Nabob’s lesentment.-^'- 

Foith abo iiduates how concern was expressed to him in a con- 
’'Hill, \ol II, op at, pp 60-61 



\2 H»nv IHF HRITlhH tXJCt'PIFD BFN'GAI. 

Nn'.tlRtti ttctwcrii hun and the old Nawab (two weeks before his 
death? .tnd Siraj-ud-d.iuU f)vcr the reports of English warships 
.triivins: in Bengal, and of the English emerging as a [xilitical 
in the South. iKxlwll dismisses all these accounts as of no 
tdtw.ince to his history. 

Seme of the contciiiporar>’ accounts relating to the events leading 
to Siiaj-ud-daula's raptuic of the English factories and Calcutta 
iffr crwifhrting But they c-iiinot confuse a wTiter searching for 
truth, though thi'y can firovidc, as they have actually done, tenden- 
tious wnteT'. vuth what they can parade as ‘documentary’ evi- 
dwMf, Take f<w example, the Tort William Governor After the 
Liigloh h.id Iktu de|)ri\ed of their factones and Calcutta, Drake 
vtai ,«i5is(d of liaiightnies^, jinsliehaviour, and nnpiudence, as the 
H snh of tshifh urijucce denied distress befell the English. He sub- 
uuis .m explanation But how ran th.at explaiution be regarded 
as all auept.ihle ‘d<KUiuentais' esideucef 'llicre is a lot of other 
*vult'iars vvhuli is so convincing th.it much of Drake’s cx- 
I’l.iri.itain .ippi.iis .o ,in accused's after thought. Letterty which 
vole vvotien uhen the tvenis vseie txciimng should natu- 
iaii\ Ih> more dependable than the accounts prepared and ex- 
pLinalions sufinntted after the events. For example, just before 
the Kasmiha/ar factory was to lie attacked bv the Nawab’s 
forie lit was the fust to Ite attacked). Watts, Collet and Batson, 
the tlijtf and the nieitilms of the council of that factory, des- 
}K4t(hed an urgint missage to the Fort Wilham Council (4 June 
17*111), ill whsch tliev said 

We h.ive nitoriaanon b\ '■oiiic |H’ople th.il the N.ahnb intends 
.ittatkinir u' .Old tioni otheis that they only thieatcn us in order 
that \i.iii Honour Kt. in.iy the smnier comply with their 
d' m mil ni iilhng up the ditch and pulling dow'n what 
vurks vo'i have lagun upon, in which he seems peremptory' 
\Vf‘ thiietoie di’.nc sour Honiaii f^e will either .send us 
up .1 btdy tvf uiui tliat sve may' be able to defend ourselves 
4'i vsnte to the Aalrttb that \<ui will uiiuicdiatcly comply' 
vvuh Ills dun.iud , If your Ilonoiu S^c. will write an 
oomJ'o. winten jeiition) to the N.iIkiI) that you will iimne- 
liuiO'k iair\ his f.idus \se .ue m hopts he will ]iut an end to 
fill' tT< ubh lou'f ali.ui 

Di.At' luh.a It admits m his txplauatiun that the Naw.ab had 

Hill, . 1 I jij) B-’i 
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demanded of him, as far back as Apnl 1756, that the English 
‘should not only desist from carrying on any new works but de- 
molish our redoubt and drawbridge at Perrin’s and fill up the 
ditch dug round the town’.““ Even if a sympathetic writei puts 
faith in Drake’s assertion that he sent conciliatory letters to the 
Nawab — they are not to be found in the records, while all other 
papers are available — ^he cannot afford to ignore the fact that 
(1) new works were constructed, and (2) the Fort Wilhan Council 
did not demolish them even after the receipt of the Kasimbazar 
council’s above-quoted letter. Again, after the Kasimbazar factoiy 
had been seized, the Nawab, Watts informs us, repeated his 
demands 

Tile Nabob . insisted on his (Watts) giving an obligation that 
m 15 days time the gentlemen of Caluctta should level what 
new works they had raised, deliver up the Nabob’s tenants who 
had fled for protection there, and that if it could be proved we 
had falsified the Company’s duttucks by giving them to those 
that had no right to them, we should pay back what the Govern- 
ment had suffered by loss of Duties 

Once again. Watts, while the Nawab was at some distance fiom 
Calcutta on his march and the Kassunbazar chief was his prisoner, 
managed to send a letter to Fort William, repeating his request to 
accommodate the Nawab’s demand. In this letter. Watts says he is 
‘well informed an answer was wrote, importing that after the 
disgrace the Company had suffered at Gossimbuzar by the taking 
ol their factory and mipnsonmg their servants, they were resolved 
not to come to any agreement’ So sure were the Fort William 
authorities of repulsing the Nawab’s attack that the new works 
were not demolished, that Krishna Das was not returned, that 
no promise was made to settle the question of illegal use of duty- 
fiee permits, in spite of repeated demands, should be regarded as 
a conclusive evidence , they stand out as undeniable facts, and are 
enough to warrant repudiation of the accused’s story 

Similarly the accounts of such othei contemporary chionicleis 
as were not fully accjuainted with the antecedents of Siraj-ud- 
daula’s attack or knowing them suppressed the truth, will have 
to be rejected One such account is by Henry Vansittart Vansit- 
tart succeeded Clive as Governor of Fort William m 1760, but 
at the time of the developments of 1756 and till the summer of 
'"‘Ibid, p 124 Ibtd , p 101 Ibtd , pp 103-4 



ir‘A\ iHiF KWIT'H iir.H'PIin 

17 ^.* ill H.i in Ill'' W.irrnti.'r of thr Ttanwctioiu m 

/l u (tliu' i" l*J *1 Lirift’ ixti'iit, ;i clcpi'iitlalilc souicc 

( wf'ii.J r- inim-: sirtl in Ilnural dunnijf his tc-nn of 

( ‘f !i H> toll tli.it }»' ss.r <.ill<'d lij'ou to pu’M’iit .in arcount of 
fi .ltd Tapidk uiMsul I'atluT li.ippi tniiiTs only with a \i(W 

{o r,\st4'' a ( i.iitii'i I' li t.'is. It IS 111 the f.ulifr atcoiint that he 

ru 4 ’ WS .', 1 ' H< '. 11 - 

In ih' 1' ir iTVi laiii** Xiiholi, v'lu» \s*ts not to he satisfied hy 
j. s.,fi .1 iiiu ('S iiiont's like liK ]judtCL‘ssois Serajali Dowla, 
'it.'fihno lin '"atidhitlur, pioiiiw d hnnself a \ast tieasmc at 
lull 'I'Ho tht jihiiiift cl tiu' town ot Clahiitta, and so, upon 
1 on 1 ,1 cl I ut iiuldiiie n' «s icitilu aimii', or in iisentinent of 
'01 I ' '0,11 'll I'lSiti to a stilijul ol tlie tiovt iiiini nt (for both 
il 1 o'H’ iiiLid' he attaikid, iiid t(-ok all the Com- 

pill ' S irli iHiit 111 IV tii'.d. niid tliU' the icmiti'y ejovetnineiit, 
‘ , , I t sfi.iv 1" ml I Hi! riiul al n t ol tlieii [RtwiT over us, opened 
d ' - , 11 !(' ei iiin”<ii ol ill U p"\\ei. atal fin out futtiic 


11 " 3 ' r II why \ ..ii ittait fi I( <al 5 t d uiien to vsiitc out .1 voluin- 
n."t' .uiM.nt aht'iit a thoie itid pane- -was tliat an inipiession 
V. o lOM iiiiii" 1’! I tii'kitid that tli'* (\in']i.ui\'s seuaiits weie, by 
1 iilii v/m (h sen , nnniikiia*' and niakiiitj piiiiti-, and dealing 
<* 'ur’ iii'i' lit th ochtu il hie <1 li dia \ai)Sittut huiiself est- 
1 la I II t > 11 it.'!' ‘indiavoms have hem incd to rcpiescnt 
t‘ >' 'iiie'i 'll tf till Nail'll' in India as a s.'irrd and fixed 
I’lt 1.1 Hill il’i a d( I'll to thiiiv.' an ridin.it iij on this change 
|| hi ' d 'c 10 ik'ii” It a. pi'.n a-i a violalu n ol the lights of 
I' "" al' ! ( 111 la a'Min t tin ton titutionai lavvs of tlu' enipiie’-' 
\a' '’! '! b'o It dM'O'il Mn Ill'll hv qnii tK sniionnclmg at 
Ja a' . t ' tvhlie ‘ii v\ iis It. j iiiu aiui Was 111 a State of help- 

li II 

1 ) 'll' dia s '1 iph , ij.i, *1 il .itiove. It Is I'vid’ ut tloil ilitie is ample 
' ' a I ' I'lanutl’ ti I .1 ti I ill lit t ii« vsi'i'i To jiiodnee a histniy 
I'h < ill [ 1 I a' '1 'iiOik it Lil'iiiiiin' useaieh M.uiy such woiks 
c I o li iM il III the I ightn jith nii.i ti « nth .itnl tw( iUii'th centimes, 
1 ill'- 11".' 1 1 V ' ■ a 1 1 ti !< m 1 bocks 

'I '' i(tO' ""KiVt! iiii II piis-eutatu n and iiioie mischievous 

' ’*'‘0 *'et. -1 '^1 I s .1,1 thi rrs! al.'iis irs Ihnral, vol I, 

t •' , h.i ' a if, n, 0 II 
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suppression of facts about the second conflict between Siraj-ud- 
daula and the English in January-February 1757 Dodwell says 
that ‘a night attack’, (by Clive on the Nawab’s forces), ‘though 
far from a complete success, so disquieted him that he retned and 
sent offers of terms’ The rcfeience is to the battle of 5 February 
1757, between the English force and the Nawab’s army Dodwell 
and other wiiteis assume it to be the decisive battle defeating the 
Nawab and establishing superiority of British aims They have told 
half the story, ignoring the other half which did not suit them 
We shall tell it in Clive’s own words, for there can be no better 
authority than he. Says Clive, in his letter dated 22 February 1757, 
to ‘the Hon’ble Secret Committee foi Affairs of the Hon’ble United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies’ 

Aliout 6 we enteicd the Enemies’ Camp m a thick Fog and 
crossed it in about two houis with considerable execution Had 
the Fog cleared up as it usually does about 8 O’clock when 
wc weie entire Master of the Gamps without the Ditch, the 
action must have been decisive, instead of which it thickened 
and occasioned our mistaking the way 

Just at this time he (the Nawab) had received advice that 
the Afghans had defeated the Mogul, and their leader had 
seized the Government assuming the title of Alunud Shaw 
Shahawn Shah, oiders were immediately issued for coins for 
this province to be struck m the name of the new Emperor, 
and the Nabob it is supposed is hunyung to his Frontiers to make 
an alliance with his neighbour the Nabob of Lucknapore, some- 
times called Owd, for their mutual support in the joresent 
disturb’d state of the Empire 

Thus the battle of 5 February was not decisive, and what the 
commander of that battle, Clive, himself says is that he believed it 
‘must have been decisive’ if the fog had not ‘thickened’. And the 
Nawab ‘retired’ not because of the fear of defeat at the hands 
of the English, but in order to ward off a danger which might 
threaten his very existence Instead of continuing the action with 
a view to turning the English again out of Bengal, he considered 
It expedient to make friends with them in order that they might 
be utilised as his allies m meeting the threat from the north. He 
offeicd them liberal terms, concluded a tieaty with them, and 

Dodwell, Cambridge History, op cit , p. 145 
^Bengal SS Madras Papers, vol II 



|i HOW 1 HI. IIRinSH OCC.OPIID IirNGAL 

lit' uas 111 Nf,ulKi>-. His Xarratirr of the Transaction'; in 
lUr<^i} ilhitc \uluinf*.) is, to a lan'i- «> 3 ttcnt, a dependable source 
iEi.iiin,i! rtiMtdmf; wli.U hajijMm'd in Bengal during his term of 
nlho’. He telt that lie svas called upon to picscnt an account of 
in. tiiiif aut! rapidlv sinveycd cailier happenings only with a view 
to yivsny u roimwtul stoiy It is in the catliei account that he 
i'Ois wK'Jic He sass. 

In the !,( ai 17 ad, came a Xabob, v.ho was not to be satisfied hy 
levsiiej a 'iim of iiionev like his jnedccessois Serajah Dowla, 
siu( (•diiu’: his irrandtatlier. promised himself a vast ticasuie at 
fill’ fioui till plunder of the town of Clalcutta, and so, upon 
pul iiM ot (HU building lu w foitifuations, oi in icscntment of 
om ]' ,11(111011 "am to a suhjict of the government (for both 
thi e It 1 Oils WLie uiiud) he attatktd, and took all the Com- 
]Mii, ( Sittlimems 111 Bingal, and thus the toiintiy goveinment, 
h. lU ( Ml ivaiMiit and (iiul Jiuse of their \)0\vcr over us, opened 
lb" u.iv lo! die ill sitiK lion of that pown, and for out future 

" < ,1'tS 

I iu' !• ason vdiv Vaiisiltatt tell calUd upon to wiite out a voluut- 
inidis aiu'iint -wilrttut a tbousaiid pages — was that an impression 
*.a pna uliiig in Lneland that the C'.uuijianv's servants vvcic, by 
hateio df'ieti , imniakiiie and m.iking ])rmres, and creating 
distuibiuti lu the jii'hiiral hte i.t India \ansiit,iit himself tx- 
} I ii,^ d ii'a I'll thus ‘Ihideavuiii , h.iV( been tued to represent 
tht ' I VI I iiu.i lit of dll' XJii b- 111 India as a s.Kicd and fixed 
riliM,riii<i V 'ih a di 'itMi to thiii'vV an odium ujion this change 
111 i.i 11 'al b', iiiakuig :t appiar as a violation of the rights of 
i’ll 11 ,i I ih IK I again t the t (,iisiitutioiial laws of the einpiro 
\ ail ,M I t bull 1 1 t dill) id Mu I ifai bv cpiutlv suuuunding at 
lo'ilit ’ ' uLiii* lit Wi.s 'licpuig and was in a state of hclii- 

Iw 11" . 

1 i ' u till s iinpli > qiiotid al'iiM. It 1, tvidint that theie is ampde 
'■ lu , iJi.iUtjir hd a ii iidi'ii'ioiis vMitei to produce a histniy 
i' !i • i i,iu p.is*. a a weik i f lihoiiou, icaatth, iMiUiv such walks 
‘ .i> .'K'dia I il 111 the I'lebtMiith. Him teciith and ivseiuieth centuues, 
.1 "! ’ll I'l rt ,1' II ten ill e l)i«,ks 

s'lt't uco I a eiavi ! iiinii piocutation and mure mischievous 

''■* V (■» Uait, t Stitr Cl e e/ iht 1 rjifULtiotis in Ucri'^al, vol I, 
1 , Iiiti il'.rUi n, ji 11 
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suppression of facts about the second conflict between Siraj-ud- 
daula and the English in January-Fcbruary 1757. Dodwell says 
that ‘a night attack’, (by Clive on the Nawab’s forces), ‘though 
far from a complete success, so disquieted him that he retiied and 
sent offers of terms’ The reference is to the battle of 5 February 
1757, between the English force and the Nawab’s anny. Dodwell 
and other wiiters assume it to be the decisive battle defeating the 
Nawab and establishing superiority of British aims They have told 
half the story, ignoring the other half which did not suit them 
We shall tell it in Clive’s own words, for there can be no belter 
autlionty than he. Says Clive, in his letter dated 22 February 1757, 
to ‘the Hon’ble Secret Committee for Affairs of the Hon’ble United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies’ • 

About 6 we entered the Enemies’ Camp m a thick Fog and 
crossed it in about two houis with considerable execution Had 
the Fog cleared up as it usually does about 8 O’clock when 
we were entire Master of the Camps without the Ditch, the 
action must have been decisive, instead of which it thickened 
and occasioned our mistaking the way 
Just at this time he (the Nawab) had received advice that 
the Afghans had defeated the Mogul, and their leader had 
seized the Government assuming the title of Ahmud Shaw 
Shahawn Shah orders were immediately issued for coins for 
this province to be stmek in the name of the new Emperor, 
and the Nabob it is supposed is huirying to his Frontiers to malre 
an alliance with his neighbour the Nabob of Lucknapore, some- 
times called Owd, for their mutual support m the present 
disturb’d state of the Empire 

Thus the battle of 5 Febniaiy was not decisive, and what the 
commander of that battle, Clive, himself says is that he believed it 
‘must have been decisive’ if the fog had not ‘thickened’. And the 
Nawab ‘retiied’ not because of the fear of defeat at the hands 
of the English, but in order to ward off a danger which might 
threaten his very existence Instead of continuing the action with 
a view to turning the English again out of Bengal, he considered 
It expedient to make friends with them in order that they might 
be utilised as his allies in meeting the threat from the north He 
offered them liberal terms, concluded a tieaty with them, and 

‘“Dodwell, Cambridge History, op cit j p 145 
^Bengal & Madras Papers, vol II 





HOVV THI BRITISH CXSCrPIED BENGAL 


*«utrlit their hdjr We have the following account about it from 
(;livf 


I bare already acquainted >ou of the revolution winch has 
lutfiftied at IhlK. '■mce which the Nabab writes me, he has 
rw«vetl advices that the Afghans are marcliing towards his 
iHYjvinres, He has desired me in the strongest tenns to join 
him, and ha^ affored to pay a Lack of Rupees per month for 
the maintenance of the forces 'llie Gentlemen here as well 
as ms self are of ojunion the tdfers are too advantagious to be 
rt-fined, indeed our late Treaty binds us to assist him, and I 
rwTd not rqiresent that if these plunderers get into the pro- 
vturr there will lie an end to the Company’s affairs for some 
tmu, part of tfie Nahah’s Army are already marched for Patna, 
and lie himself will lease Muxadahad very soon with the rest.'”^ 


The 'uriiiiM' att.irk h\ the Isiiglish on the N.iwab’s camp in the 
iiioitant,' on S I ehruars ssa^. intended to strike terroi, and there 
sole M me aiiini.g tlie Km;leh theui->elvts who considered it too 
h.ii'atdous aii<l too ads enuirous. The Nawab’s army ‘consisted of 
2fM»Xt IhM-M- and 3().(X)() foot with 25 pieces of Cannon’ The 
English htfre coudstid of 'l>etween 5 and (> liundred Seamen . 
5SX) l.urojKMn Hank and bile, 1100 Seapoys, Six Field Pieces and 
a Howu/it with 70 of tlie Tram'.''- 'Ilie reverse the Nawab’s 
iiifT! itStTsed fioiii the suijiriM- attach was like the one which they 
retsiseil Iwfoie the I'seiitual aiiniiulation of the English resistance 
hs the Nawah in June 175t) 

111 qute oi t!i<‘ uii\M.rthv wajs Clue (injiluyed to stage Plassey, 
O'- w.e, toi the liuti-h jKojde, (.ne of lluir einjiire builders, and 
.1 Muh w.e a lifio <*1 histi‘r^ Hut in the miieteenth century 
and di- ti! t tcu deiadis of the tiineiu centurj^ British w'riters 
mdi aseoieci ti. make a ineatti lieio of him 'I'he account of the 
onr t<[ Auot u x(, ailfullv sussored hv them that Clise emerges 
ilmno a. a imiade, ,i 1. gend in ficuie of m>tlmlogv They not 
• ulv os ft he luimoial dteds, hut, like Dodsvell ie,gret that 

at the Patham.iuarv iiuiiiin of 1772 where lus conduct was 
|«pid mto he should base heen ‘questioned like a sheep- 
‘trihi ihfs (xtiue him h) asserting that the standards of 


Ihul, 
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morality of the eighteenth century cannot be judged from the 
standards of the nineteenth or twentieth century, conveniently 
f 01 getting that it was in the eighteenth century itself that his con- 
duct was contemptuously criticised in England It was in the 
eighteenth centuiy itself that the Court of Directors severely 
lehiiked their piincipal servants in Bengal for making huge 
private gams by playing one aspirant for the Nawabship against 
another 

About the so-called Battle of Plassey, fiom which the English 
emerged as a political power and Mir Jafar as the new Nawab of 
Bengal, about Mir Jafai’s deposition, and about war with his 
successor, Mir Kasim, we find in the works of recognised his- 
torians a highly coloured account Dodwell is ahead of others 
inasmuch as he introduces the mischievous Hmdu-Muslim ques- 
tion as if to give his work a twentieth-century touch In justifying 
the lemoval of Mir Jafar, he says ‘At the same tune as he was 
quai rolling with the English, the Nawab resolved to stiengthen his 
govcinnient by getting rid of the pnncipal Hindu officials, and 
this policy led to a prolonged duel between him and Clive for 
thoir removal or retention Dodwell pointedly refeis'''* to Rai 
Ditrlabh Ram, Mir Jafar’s chief minister, who was a co-conspiiator 
with Mir Jafar, and who, having won greater confidence of the 
English, was pioposed by them to be appointed to the piincipal 
post m the government This is not the proper place to discuss 
vs hat led to the removal of Durlabh Ram, and it is enough to say 
here that the man appointed by Mir Jafai to succeed him (Durlabh 
Ram) was not a non-Hindu, but another Hindu, named Raj 
Ballabh, who enj'oyed the confidence of the English as well. At 
no place in the contemporaiy lecords is the icmoval of Durlabh 
Ram mentioned as the removal of a Hindu It is Dodwell’s own 
biain-wave 

‘The Nawab had been guilty,’ Dodwell goes on to say, ‘of cons- 
jiirmg against the English with the Dutch, he was not unreasonably 
suspected of conspiring against them with the Sliahzada’^^ And 
these two causes, according to Dodwell, were enough justification for 
the English to plot his removal While Vansittart, then Governor of 
Fort William, only strongly doubted that Mir Jafar had been 
conspmng against the English, Dodwell says it with absolute cer- 
tainty In the second cause also, Dodwell is similarly exaggera- 

“ Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, p 139 

“Dodwell, The Cambridge History of India, op cit , p 153 

’’Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, p 196 
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JKW TiiF nRrnsH occupied beng^l 


ti\e He l)a«es his judgement upon Holwell’s following asseition 
^in j iattr to C'uullaud) regaiding Mir Jafar’s correspondence with 
tils' Afnghal I'rincc All Gauhar (later known as Shah Alam II) , 
■ssho was uIkhu to itnade Ihhar ‘The carrying on this concealed 
fitiK'SfK.ndence with the Prince, I cannot look on in any other 
Sight than as the highest mfimgenicnt of that respect and defeience 
due to tour station and the treaty subsisting between us.’®® (Rarely 
can Holwt'll he fpioted as an authority. Dodvvcll himself subscribes 
to this \irw, though with a reservation about ‘Holwell’s general 
veracitv the prcH'iit writer has as poor an opinion as anyone, but 
even ti*' at times approximated to the truth, we cannot deny an 
ip eriion merely beeause he nude it.’”) But Holwell’s account so 
apth, tits 111 \Mtli iVxlweU's own method that the latter does not 


apjiH In-. o\Mi seme of reasoning, the English were also carrying 
cTi ciiri<sjKiiidenfo with the jiiince, and if they could do so, why 
Cftiltl tii't till' luler ('f Ik'ng.iP Then, theic was no conspiracy hatch- 
*d m Ma htf.n's ronesjioudence lint it is not by this tampering 
with l,i( t .ildiif* that IhHhvell dix"! wiong to history; he skips over 
till' Islam (.nor, iij fad the (nil> cause, which brought down Mir 
|.ifai. We have the authoiit) ctf the then Fort William Governor 
hiiii'-elt (Vansiuart) to uy that he demanded of Mir Jafar to agice 
to tramfer the dtuam of three districts of Bengal to the Company, 
ami also to aitixtuu Mir Kasim (with whom the Fort William 
tlouiKil h.id alre.idy entered into a secret treaty) as deputy 
Niwah 'Idle dcm.ind was aggressively put forward one night 
wh<n, without the knowledge of the Naw-ab, his palace 'tvas 
siiniuulu! l)v .1 roiitmgint of Engh-h force At first he thought 
tii ii'OtaiKt* hut .1 stioki r.f piactical wisdom checked him, and 
he unetiiliud, ah.niddiiiig the N.i\val) 4 iip m favour of Mir 
Ki-,11. Big sums „f monev whth the inakeis of tins revolu- 
tion, l!n> h .(ding men of the Company m Bengal, leceived from Mir 
Kami ui dishanje i.f a wexet scltleuient with him, caused the 
Court ol D.urtors cue.tt aiim/emeiit and annoyance, and they 
sent out stiKt ciders aeain.t the acci'jttanee of what the accused 
* illitl ‘vcluiitar'v gifts' 


Hdlwtll .x.eh his i>eivcrsi..ns rt'g.irdnig Siraj-ud-daiila and Mir 
j.ihe, vJnn hf tr lK l,is rtciv iiistifvmg the tre.iUiu'nt the English 
rut'll < lit t.i Mu K.ona He .wgiuw Ins ease so cleverly that the 
uitpn uai htt < IJ the leadsi's m-iid will lie one of iiinot'cncc and 
(•LdtuMO f.tli.ivp m rt the Liighsh m Ikmg.d, and of guilt and 
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Kasim arose mainly from the English merchants refusing to pay 
duty on inland trade, and enforcing their defiance of state laws 
by violence, and punishment of officers of the government. We 
have the authoiity of the then governoi, Vansittait, himself to 
exoneiate Mii Kasim 

No one instance can be pioduced of his (Mir Kasim) sending 
a man into any of the lands ceded to us, or molesting us in 
.a single aiticle of oui commerce, till the contention which he 
was drawn into by the usurpation of oui gomastahs, and our 
new claims with respect to oui private trade, and even to the 
hieaking out of the wai, during the height of oui disputes, 
the Company’s business, in every part, went on without the least 
Intel niption, excepting one or two aggravated complaints of 
Mr Ellis’s conceimng the salt-petrc business. How different was 
the conduct of the gentlemen [Englishmen], who had formed 
themselves into a party against him' From the time of his 
<idvanceracnt to the subahship, scaice a day passed, but occasion 
was taken from the most trifling pietences, to trample upon his 
goveinment, to sci7c his officers, and to insult them with personal 
threats and invectives . Yet for a long time he submitted to 
all his giievances, contenting himself with lemonstrating against 
them That we weie the first aggiessors, by the assault of 
the cit) of Patna will not be disputed 

\’’ansittart repeatedly told his council that the English weie ex- 
ceeding their rights in refusing to pay the state duty, and he did 
so on the authority of the imperial farmati granting the English 
exemption of duty on foreign tiade, and also on the authority 
of the Court of Directors’ orders The Directors had sternly told 
the Bengal Council sevcial times that they should not transcend 
the teniis of the farrnan , on the present occasion they gave the 
s.ime verdict. 

One gieat Souice of the Disputes, Misunderstandings, and Dif- 
ficulties, winch have occuried with the Country Goveinment, 
appeals evidently to have taken its Rise from the unwarrant- 
able and licentious Manner of carrying on the private Trade 
by the Company’s Servants, their Gomastahs, Agents, and others, 
to the Prejudice of the Subah, both with respect to his Authority 
and the Revenues justly due to him The diverting and taking 
’’Vansittart. A Narrative of Transaetton in Bengal, vol II, p 382-7. 
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(roiii hi- iiatuml Subjects the Tiade in the Inland Parts of the 
Cluiiiil. >. to which ncvthiT we, nor any persons whatever, dc- 
tKtttl.int uiKui us. or undet our Protection, have any Manner 
of Right-. ’ 

Suuiiamy up the conditiori of affairs of those few years, the 
IJirector- -as 

'Phe Ihjs>lish rn Bengal for these last four years have been 
yniitv of violatrny tre.ittf'-, of great oppression and a Combina- 
tion to much ihetnsi'lves. We do not here rircan to enter into 
a I)istaou»n, rcsp«ting the jrohtic.rl Conduct of our late 
fiositiioc aril! Council, hut iniisi s.r\ that an unbounded Tlnist 
•ittfi Hu lit > si-r-nis to h.ive [Kr-sesvetl the whole Body of our 
S* IV. nits to that Degree, that they have lost all Sight of Justice 
to th Cii 'iutiv Covetiuiient, and of their Duty to the Company 
’lilt’ v.i t lottiities acipiiied in the Inland Tiade have been 
i'h!„ii.id III a Scene of the iin'-t tvrainnc and o})pressive Con- 
dait that ( Vi'i w.is known in an\ Age or Country “ 

IhKlwell does not find theM> It Ueis of the Court of Ducctois of 
an\ value to hi- histoiv. He not onlv roirijilitelv ignores them, 
hut itivokt- f(tr his purpose sunie iiisiiuctions issued by Mir Jafai, 
and pul> on tlirin .iii iiitetpretalion which they raiinnt bear As 
it hi- jiMveititl inti tpn tatioii vwo not t'nouuh, he gws on to 
re tit ‘Man\ of the ctmucil were diaplv snspic.tius of Mir Kasim, 
vv! o had rt • ( ntlv cntoid into iid.itiims ri an unknomi chaiacter 
sviih rlie A.iv..ih of (hidli We h.avt* it fioni the Company's 
tivvii tin tii. th 11 loiftiiuv I. till iai t lel.itioiis between Mir K.asiin 
..'111 \aw il) of (hidh wtie luiniu.il. ,aui wlien Mir K.isim, 
till e.(l h% till Hntrlish and Mu | if.n'- .irinv escaped, with Ins 
wtahli .iial into Dndh, the ihjiioin.ttii iiiendsliip w.as used 

h, thr Navs '!) I I tlndiji to loh Mu Ktsnu of his ticasuie 

111 ,> uanahut'tiv peis imi'lii hi legiiuh <1 a- eiviiig a lore- 
8.' ' * 1 till* h, «4 I am pH SI iitiiig , hut till uistances I h.ive cliosiu 
i'l! i!!u trao.ou thuvu'h out-t.auliug in luijinrtame, ,iut not the only 
' ''' idi'ih ' il!«d foi (oiintiiiii 111 the liislory of the fKcupatiou 
‘ '■ *' Ihiti-Ii It the m.iiiv ipieaionahle pas-ages from 

.Wahm Pitrr , \,,1 Hf 

IL'T 'D' I'lrt William Council 

tS'US 

I ^ rtfi it, 37 I7t>U t<j thp 
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li'Ddeutious books weie quoted and answered, and if the manner 
and tenor of different accounts were examined with a view to 
(oriecting them, they would fill a big volume. Tliat certainly is 
not my ami, and if giave enors m others’ ivoiks have been 
jiomtccl out in the Introduction, it is to urge the necessity 
that history of the British period must be re-wntten, and if 
Dodwell has been chosen foi illustiation, it is because his contribu- 
tions relating to the particulai period (dealt within the present 
hook) in The Cambridge Hntory of India, pass as an authonta- 
tivc account and aie vastly read by students and others in India, 
and jicrhaps in Britain and othei English-speaking countries also 
The twentieth centiiiy is not what the eighteenth or the nine- 
ttenth century was, and so far as India and Britain are concerned, 
tlie pic'-ent is wholly difiereiit fiom the first forty-seven yeais of 
tlie cuiient century. Therefoie, even the British jieople and their 
thildien at colleges and umvcisities would, it is to be hoped, 
like to know the tmth, rather than a vei.sion which prejudicially 
piesentcd a onc-sidcd picture. 

Re-wnting of the Biilish period lequires a gi*eat deal of labour 
spiead over a number of >ears, and must engage dozens of 
scholais The present wmk is a huinblo contribution, its scope is 
limited, and even on the period it deals with, it cannot be claimed 
as the last woid. It can, how'ever, be claimed that all essential 
constituents to the stoiy told heiein have been included, and the 
contents are based on the evudence of unimpeachable source 
material I have prefened the records of the East India Com- 
jiany and letteis and memoirs of its seivants in Bengal, to the 
accounts of contempoiaiy or later Indian historians Firstly, be- 
cause they are jirecise, and secondly, because the English records 
vhc.uld Ix' considered as the best authoiity to coirect the nar- 
lativcs of English historians Wheie ddfeient accounts of an 
incident aie conflicting, I have usually piefened those of detached 
Iiersons to those whose writers wcie themselves involved in it 
Wlicie theie was no such conflicl, I have put up the characters 
to tell their own stoiy Li't me give an illustration of the tunc of 
Mu Kasim On the question of inland tiade, a majority of the 
mei libers of the Fort William Council decided, outvoting the 
luinnutv which included Governor Vansittart, to deal in inland 
trade, and to do so without payment of any duty The Court 
of Diicctois’ eailici orders and also those that came after the end 
of Mil Kasim’s rule weie unambiguous that the imnoiity was 
right. I have, therefore, unlike Dodwell, preferred Vansittart and 
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il(f t-'oun of Ihmtors for niy authority, and not the majoiity. 
In ni\ of ticack'i>, f)nl)cr\-, forgery, disloyalty, oppres- 

Moit, Imit, dieating, etc, I liave, with few exceptions, depended 
(HI thr English nxorth. 

I ha^f regaidixi docuniixits like Calendar of Persm Corres- 
pinidfnit ,is a part of English records, Ixxiausc they were 
found 4 ino!Hir those nTords, and were translated oi sununansed 
hy Biitish rulers of Uter peiiod Eaily in the current ccn~ 
tiii\, the Rifotd Depaitiiients of llie then Govemincnt of 
India did a c(»iuinendabl(‘ job and lacilitatixl the work of the 
futuie it-earch scholars bv compiling and printing the lieaj) of 
iduaut nmids thev found stacked in their shelves, Brneral & 
ill three volumes of about 2,000 pages of foolscap 
M/c.itdb (’ IiiH\ /ndmn /I’mird? iSVrif’t' Btn<^din 1758-1757, 
in ihiH' viiluinci of abnit 1,2(X) Pam's give the rt'scaichcr hulk 
« I iht’ iiiattiiil he wirttld nwl for a work like the present ontx 
A tin'll '.md p il'ts of VaiiMil nt\ Snrrahve can enable him, though 
0 '{ . ih ,iu it( 'll , to i .my the ''toiv up to the second government of 
\fa Jai.i!. 'Hr 11 , tlieit aie, to f.jcihute his task further, the 
vohmiindU'. n'txuTs of thi' rarliaiiieiitary inquiry coniinittee of 
1772, I here ate dwerw of other contemporary accounts and re- 
fold, all printed, like Scrafton’s Re/fer/iom, Howell’s Indian 
Mfmoirf\ of thr Iir,o{utwn, Gmrge Biihb’s Indian 
Rrcvrd\ Airdii'-(»n\ Colleetinn of Treaties, etc All these, no doubt, 
do Hot piovide all the material one iiuot rquire for a hitsory 
of the ja'iKxl 1 have dealt with, and one miM look elsewhere 
b ! additiurial j i.itin.il as 1 luve done leit one has got to acknow- 
litlye tilt to luchdoto lalhnir tlut Ilis gt>ni into compiling these 
vofuKi" Without vvinih (onet tilin', in ftld work^ of histoiy would 
liCt hi. I jtujros ihh*, f(( pombli' with many veais uf laboiii 



CHAPTER ONE 

'Early English Exploits in Bengal 


If the ENGLISH servants of the East India Company had carried 
out the orders of its Court of Directors honestly and scmpulously, 
there would have been no Bntish Empire in India The Bengal 
events of 1756-65 tell a fascinating stoiy of how blunders turned 
out to be the foundation stones of the empire If the Company’s 
executive in Bengal did not contravene the Directors’ instructions 
alxiut fortification of Fort William, and if Drake, the then 
Governor of the English settlement, did not conunit a grave 
error, as it was regarded by the leading men of the Company, 
in arrogantly provoking the Bengal Nawab, Siraj-ud-daula, there 
would have been no invasion of Calcutta, and no Plassey. If 
the English merchants in Bengal had obeyed in letter and spirit 
the Court of Directors’ orders forbidding them from dealing in 
inland trade, and from indulging m fraudulent use of the custom- 
free concession, both of which practices violated the terms of the 
Mughal farnian granted to the Company, there would have been 
no quarrels with the Nawabs, no war with Mir Kasim, and no 
occasion for the events which ultimately led to the granting of 
the Diwani of Bengal to the Company by the Mughal Emperor, 
Shah Alam If there were no bnbing, no forgery, no cheating, 
no avarice, on the part of the Company’s servants — again to the 
consternation of the Directors — there would have been no ‘revolu- 
tion’, making every new Nawab ever moie subservient to the 
English, and laying, brick by brick, the foundation of British 
Empire, 

The province of Bengal, which then comprised Bengal proper, 
Bihar and Orissa, was the first in India to pass under the political 
power of the English So prosperous was it that it was known as 
the Paradise of India It was m 1634 that the East India Com- 
pany obtained permission from the Mughal Emperor, Shah [ahan, 
to establish factories in Bengal, with a fort at Pipli (in the dis- 
trict of Midnapur) The English applied for this permission at 
the most appropriate time A year earlier, the emperor had 
decided to turn out the Portuguese from his realm, on becoming 
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r<tninK'<<l tli.it tSic rt'vn'.PH lits tioojM li.id <,ufTcicd in the South 
ut tlr twrid' I'f '\dit Kli.in of Eijapui. were the icsult the 
,t iit.mie the tueinv nttuved from them The reports from Bengal 
a!'<' ' t«I that the I’ortutnieM* had eieated a reign of tenor round 
alwiiHt Hugh. 'Ihev exacti^d heasy duties from the Indian traders, 
faptnnd mphan (hddrcn of Hindus and Muslims and convertetl 
thfin to (llinuianitv. ami uiteTeifimi their trade in slaves ('Hie 
Mugh.ik ‘always Imikul upon the slavery of subjects, with horror, 
whatever might lie their race or religion’.*) A \Iughal force was 
stilt to r.uTV <mt the (uifieror'b decision; the Portuguese settle- 
siKTit leiitainmg 20 t) Portuguese and fifX) slaves, was overwhelmed 
,ir,d r< jupelkd to surrender, after a tough resistance, in which many 
! f thdti v,«T<* killed, r<(r .r long tune the Portuguese had enjoyed 
a jsMtioTi of piivileee in the foreign trade of the country', their 
<1,0 vva* done, and tlie tr.ide siipiein.icv now began to pass into 
the h.inih of the English. In KdO. Shah hihan allowed the 
I tu'li h t’oft.p.nv to tr.ide t letoiii-fiee, die Faiglish dealt mainly 
111 toil I «;i tiad' , and tho lontession was not likely to injure the 
uifi ii a oi Iiiiliiii ti, diets But the tonc^s^^on was often abused 
and extendml to the inland tiade to the detriment of Indian 
tradfo and imperul rev'etuit's 

lowatth the rJoH' (>f the tiltits India witnessed a great politieal 
upl. rival not unusual m its histnrv. which also threatened to de- 
piAe tin' Eti 'lidi of till' piivilege hr .-towed ufion them by Shah 
I iliaii .uul emit toil 'U allowed to lie eninvid hv his son, .Shiija, 
M \ lu to. 1 1 Benual Einperrri .Shah Jahati was thrown into jmson 
hv his son Aut.ititvelt, who proclaimed himself ernp’ior In 
Bet t'.ii ,i 11* ,v vifi'tiiv. Mir |uinla, h.id t.ikin over. Afir Jumla 
ohjKl.tl to the piivilegr' whuh distninmati>d against other traders, 
it.ihuliiia ihr Imh.iii. hut .i(ti.r<hng to Biitish sluices, was silenced 
hv l.ov'h h hv luf .111, . ! 1 iiltts lint m Ihhtl when Auiang/eb’s 
ttu rite 11 w.i- tliawtf t. > the der 1 iiinii.,it(iy juivilege, he cancelled 
It .aid onhtril the, thi Kii'di-h ‘l.i iild hi* tiijuiied to pay' the 
u oil lo toil! of d j.it ((i,t (.ji tin 11 lUKich and the jiizia or poll- 
t i. u- 14 jh f lent It W.O no 'iiuill shot k to the English t stah- 

1 t'l'nut iji Bt i.i; il, w hi< h, out < t It, ( nittiinnis jHolit', deh.ived the 

5 < ' th.’ <: lu] .a..,', i.utihi.U' ui, ,it Madias and Iloinlav The 
m I >1 al in’. 1 did not st,.p time it aho foilude siipjdv of saltiie- 
Eoiiiisiuv on iiitule which was one of the piinci[)al 
‘J tvp.'U uu! with wliith gun-jHiwder was piejiared m 
^ ^’iiate ih ir.Titr ildtd that he would not allow the expoit 
'H' Fv hues. Inif.-t: tr, I ,a B > <k ij/ C.u-femon!, p 19 
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of an aiticle which was being used by Europeans in their wars 
against Muslim powers, with whom he wanted to maintain friendly 
relations 

'Ilie governing council of the Company’s affairs in Bengal were 
excited as if a challenge had come from one lung to another. 
They entertained hope of regaining the old rights and privileges 
by means of an anned action. They infonned their bosses in 
England that India was in the grip of a political confusion, and 
that the Company had a unique opportunity of rising to the posi- 
tion of a political power. Men like Tavenner believed that ‘one 
hundred of our European soldiers would scarcely have any diffi- 
culty in vanquishing 1,000 of these Indian soldiers Sir Josiah 
Child was then Govemoi of the Company and chairman of the 
Court of Directors, tie ‘exercised over the Directors an influence 
aiiiountiiig to despotic power’, and prevailed upon them ‘to assume 
the offensive in war, whenever opportunity should offer’ And 
‘the Couit pompously announced that they were deteiimned to 
levy wai, not only on the Nawab of Bengal, but m the sequel on 
the Emperor himself’ ’ In Older that his plan should be earned 
into effect vigoiously, Josiah Child appointed his own brother, 
John Child, picsident for the affaiis of the East and Governor of 
Bombay. He also managed to associate the King of England with 
the piojected invasion by obtaining fiom him the services of one 
of the Marquis of Worcester’s companies, under the command of 
C.aptain Clifton 

Eventually, with the permission of the king, Josiah Child 
‘fitted out the largest armament which had ever been des- 
patched from England to the East Admiral Nicholson was 
sent out with 12 ships of war, cany mg 200 pieces of canon, 
and a body of 600 men, to be leinfoiced by 400 from Madras’ ^ 
The admiral was mstnictcd to commence his operations with the 
‘■eizure of the fortification of Chittagong, ‘for which purpose 200 
additional guns were placed on board’,’ and then, by entering 
into a tieaty with the Raja of Arracan, and by conciliating local 
landloids, to move on to Dacca, which was at that time the residence 
of the Mughal ’V^iccToy of Bengal After the viceroy had been 
overwhelmed, the admiral was to compel him to cede the town 
and teuitory of Chittagong to the Company, and also to grant 

’V Biill, Travels in India by ]ean-Baptista Tavernier, vol I Oxford 
Univeisity Press, 1925, p 391 

’’Philip Anderson, The Eniihsh in Western India, 1854, p 237. 

' J C Marshnian, The History of India, vol I, p 211 

Ibid 
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'manv «»thef privilrirt's atid inununitifs* tlirougliout his [)iovince 
in (Miiiwr ItifWi, the projrfti'd ofFonsive ix-gaii and by May 1687, 
U sv i- thi-i(»iit,diiv ( nisiuHl by the Miigdial forces stationed in Bengal. 
A %f\tT lanr. the Enwli-.h rencwf'cl the offensive only to be beaten 

.I'f.nu. 

foLn (Ihsld had omit' to et'iMjiier India, and was waiting for a 
hivonrable tipportnnity to start his offensive on the West Coast, 
when the niW' of the first rupture in Bengal reached him He 
d'<l not h’M' hc.iit and went ahead with his jilan which was to 
iiuiit Bonibav the reiidcfvous t>f his oflcnsive and to evacuate the 
English fjdtits from Surat, where, when hostilities would have 
st.Litfd thev might h.ive ftmi ineJcsutl by the Mughals But the 
.Mot'h.ib stch' a uurch trver the English and thiew the English 
f.otMs infii confiiK'inint. John Child, who had already made 
lifitnbav hi' he.idqu.il t<'r-, Iteg.ui his hostilities with the seizure 
ol .!s ijMin (<f the Mughal shtjK a-- were within his re.icli Child 
u.i> umIK .eked fn the Mughal .mthoriLies to demist from 
w 'rlifo t , I' 1 %, ,,iid when, dutiiiir the negoti.itions, the English 
f.igt'ioil 11 ti oS th- \[u‘',h.d 'hip' the inii>cior sent orders to 
111 .S.di \iiniual to .ittack Bombay with all the troo])s he could 
colhsct 'I he admiral overwliehned the English rendc'zrvous with 
fifibd men (ui hebruasv lf>{W), diuve the English into their fort, 
anti c.ijftnrisi the idiinci Many Euiope.ins ‘descrtesl in niniibcrs’ 
to the s.iiiip ot the Miighd .\dmii.d 

John (diild, now a d.^iliminiietl man. ‘dotoveied that nothing 
short (J al-.ju t Hibniis'ion ctiuld a]>{>ease the tiiipcroi He tried the 
I Hut o! finltrrs igKtn tht InijXTial oihceis, and endeavouring to 
at( s.e toi lus p.i,t iU'oluue by svibiuiUing to the meanest degrada- 
tion f» d ‘p.itihui two (livo'.s t.i taiiiii.’'’ '1 he tm])eror ‘sternly 
rtpitnunded tin mvovs. but lienig fullv awaie how important it 
was lor th ' VM !t..!e of h,, lanpue that tlie English trade should 
is- letaimd he lotenul to the entreaties of the Gotni>any’s 
•ig* tits and toil I iited to .m au oimiK ukrtion on condition that 
.ill moiji*'-, , d'H* hem tht in to his subjet'ts sli,,u!d p,. tliat 

i.sorfi|,rio' ‘hinkl be nude foi suih losst s as the Moguls had 
SI t iiTif'd and that the halt till .Sir )ohu Child should le.ive India 
bn.o-. tho Iiatii-u t>f nmr mouths'.- (Before the Company 
Lmu oed tl.e olfeto.ve, it irwed E2!il,‘2 it) to the [ndian meichants 
ft Nm.it .ill lit \s ft 1 the Mngh.il g.uiis thiough the Company, 
th * SI jTe til .( oiv 1 n ivtd evitv vtui .tho.it ten inilluni rujices 
m t'-e .ktoutit (if export tradt i 
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The unfuliilled ambition cost the Company vciy dearly In 
December 1687, the Court of Directors had expressed a wish in 
a communication they had sent to their chief at Madras, ‘to 
establish such a politic of civil and military power, and create 
and secure such a large revenue to secure both . as may be the 
foundation of a large, and well-grounded, secure English dominion 
in India for all times to come’ And in the summei of 1689, after 
the wish had been disgi acefully fiustiatcd, what the Company 
got was a new farman which placed severe restrictions on the 
English 

Thus ended the Couit of Directors’ adventuie The dream of 
an cinpiie never occurred to them again, and they left such a 
moitifyiiig experience to their successors in office that when, about 
seven decades later, the empire was actually knocking at their 
doois, they were restraining their ambitious servants 

It was the poweiful central authority which kept the empii'C 
togcthei and was capable of humbling the adventurers Aui angzeb 
legarded the incident of English hostilities a petty affair and never 
believed that the Company could ever constitute a threat to the 
empire. In eaily nineties’ when it was reported to the emperor 
that the English weic fortifying* the villages they had newly acquir- 
ed fiom the king of Tanjore, he said ‘Possibly my Indian sub- 
jects quariellecl with the English Why should not these foreigners, 
come here from distant lands, arrange for their defence I will 
not interfere ’ He never realised that the empire over which he 
presided might fall to pieces after his death and that the English 
whom he considered insignificant would grab it bit by bit He 
even lestored their trade concession 

Aurangzeb died in 1707 and was succeeded by Bahadur Shah. 
At the tune of his death, Murshid Kuh Khan, also known as 
Jafar Khan, tvas Viceroy of Bengal He was appointed to the 
viceroyalty m 1705, and after a few years of experience, he realised 
that the Company’s trade must be regulated anew so as to put it 
completely at par with others The tune when this intention enter- 
ed the mind of Murshid Kuh Khan happened to coincide with 
the beginning of those cruel developments which eventually ex- 
tinguished the Mughal rule for good On the death of Bahadur 
Shah (also known as Shah Alam I) in 1712, his sons referred the 
question of succession to aims, which gave the throne to the eldest 
son, Jahandar Shah, who proclauncd lumself emperor m the month 
of March that year. One of the brothers, killed m the battles, was 

' The reference is to Fort St David 
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h- li.iu In A/nn-u 4 i-«.h.iii li.icl bmi sent by Aniang- 
vfl» i>< bniaa! to }»ut c!»)V»ii the itlK'Hinn bv tome Jotal chiefs, and, 
,itnt h* had tieihawd the t.i'k eiitnisted to him successfully, he 
w M i(,nii to Mijffrmtnid the thm* ^roveniinents of Bencral, 
!{)!( I and On a dn tin- la-t tear of his rcurn, Al.unifir (Auranif- 
/di III lilt •,’iaiuhiin A/iin-udi-shan, from Bengal, giving 
I'lia otiifis to h.oe hit eldest Min Muhammad Karim, m charge 
'if Hihar, .md In- aiontl son Farrukh-sisar, in Ikngah’ Even when 
Eahadnr Shih v\as not yet dead A/nn-ush-'-han, anticipating a 
tni«d' foi the threne, lud tallet! on Fan ukh-sivar to ictum to 
o.ott It w.e on lie liiarch, in the neik’hlmutlKxxI of Patna, that 
latr'AU as.. It h*‘,«d of the de.tth of Bahadur Shah and ‘without 
vv iito.o (<*1 hufhiT mlouuatiou, he ]iriK:laimf'd his f ithei’s acies- 
Mi r\ .aid laN-'iI tom to be Mani|M‘(l and the jiuhlir pia\er or 
to hi ti id m Ft., name' " Hebeaid (if his fathei's defeat 
and (!) ath iiii *< A[iiil 17 !d .tiid now lie |ii(iclaimed liis own suc- 
.* oil to lie I itifiM I uni'' (ono 111 Ins ii une 'I hat o hy his 
'll'!/ I ') 1 1 I 1 iti -ti, >iiil not hv that of the Miit;hal Empeioi — 
|.d a..! a ’^i' ill ii id ilii.iiK ->1 ated hinistlf on the throne— he 
1*0 nae lulei ,in Ins fathti’s j'lao', of Bt'iigal, Bihar and Oiissa 
Ibis (inifiiaon i .lust'd to the Eiitrlish Com[ians. in their own 
‘>{'h*te no mall amount of worry On 22 A]>nl, the Company’s 
antlii aiiit ' at CiliiiUa itftivt'd a « oinmnnication from their men 
.It I'llii.i msitu* this wire ‘m hai' and that Farnikli-siyai ‘who 
ui kir wlulei d .II l/uiir at Palii.i will foire them to twit him 
otb a 1*1 (,idt, aiid tli.it till > .lie iiifi'inud that Mime of his ofiiceib 
li.ti uiin.iinttd tiiiu tint by s lul jiotente he micht get font or 
! ! u i. (upi / ■ 1 at • f tilt in ,n.d the Dntih’ 

I hi . .1 I" ti iiid th.ii it .itiil .vlii n tilt III w ttiij'itoi. Jahaud.ii 
di ’ 111 \ lul-d 11 1,11(1* wiili an .iruiy aeaiiiNt die pretender 
FeotUi 1 j viitii .1 \ 11 (i to di lodi'itig bniu till u ssould lx* phiii- 
.lii,iu' .' I I. I I , idit Iw' *1 Ml' I il’ to Ii'ise I'.itii.i ” In the 
liiif/iii! 1)0! (Oil', at Ftliii. il'i le wi le two moll]!', one fayom mg 
I aiakli I. a .uni tlio i >!i.i j |. ulj n* hen Xfiii'lud Kuli Khan, 

1 t'aei (1 v'lii.iii and 'm ii h-diiii, eoat p ilou v had existed 

hi ■' ih' i(,i Ik it af'poitiltiii lit (t the laiti i to lieiieal, lefieed to 
' '* 1 /in Ii hi," e ,o " I viii ukb- 1 *, u , tle’ufoit' '■lut, iittoid- 

a- ■ *■> n 1 IK a til lin'd bv the l.iieh h at Calintti. one Nawah 

^ ^ ! 1 I’ll Its /■ . I F /) ;?, i.,,] I J, p.g 

* b ' ‘ 'li I'l Ik ii'i i! Idnt.ti/ii Si-nitl, 1 hf J ath Aniiah 

■* .' . /> 1' I t'l 

/' ' 
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Husain Khan, ‘to fetch’ Mui-shid Kuh Klian ‘and his treasure or 
his head’ The eriand failed to produce the desired lesult, and 
Farrukh-siyai, bent upon forcing his will, despatched an army, 
which was defeated by the foices of the Bengal Nawab’‘ Simul- 
taneously, believing that the Nawab would be subdued, Fariukli- 
siyar had sent out oidcrs to the English asking them not to give 
protection to the Nawab in the event of his seeking it from them 
He had also asked them to ‘seize’ the Nawab and ‘his treasure’ 
Being uncertain of the futuie — not knowing with whom they would 
have to deal — the English authorities were faced with a dilemma 
as to what answer they should give to Fairukh-siyar’s orders An 
answer had got to be sent, for it had been asked to be sent ‘with 
all expedition’ Afraid lest their reply should fall in the hands 
of the Nawab, they authorised their men at Patna ‘to draw 
up an answer theie acknowledging the honour of having 
leccwed’ orders ‘and to assure him’ they would ‘obey his com- 
mands 1 elating to the stopping of any of his enemies that shall 
ilv, as far as ’tis in our power’ They also decided for their 
own guidance 

Tho’ ’tu not oui business to meddle in any contending paitys 
in Government, yet considering so much of our Flon’ble hlasteis 
estate being at Patna, towards the pieservation of which we 
think It nece'saiy to give the Civill answer, as specified above, 
tho’ at the same tune, we are resolved to be so cautious as not 
to act as shall be an after prejudice to us 

Farnikh-siyar was on his march towards the impcnal capital, and 
hoped that with the army he had raised and by turning intrigueis 
in his favour, he would be able to displace Jahandar Shah He 
needed money, and employed all the pievalent devices of exactions; 
the English at Patna had also ‘to biibe the Goveniment’P" 

The result of Faiiukh-siyar’s adventure was m the womb of 
the futuie, foi the present the fact was that Jahandai Shah was 
on the imperial throne, and Muishid Kuh Khan was the Nawab of 
Bengal The English had to deal with these two about their trade 
At this time of political uncertainty, they entci tamed the behef, 
and wisely enough, that if Jahandar Shah’s court could be pre- 
vailed upon to grant them afresh the privilege of custom-free trade, 

"Wilson, Ibid, p 50 “Ibid, p 56 “Ibid 

“Ibid “Ibid, p 58 “Ibid 

“Ibid, p 64 
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tin Itim ii Tv.iwali would not niteifen', 'Hk' thnuifht was at once 
••.VI !i [UfjH 1 loiiii 'nic fisst tilling du- En},'hsh autlumties in Bengal 
«i,d w til write a *< nnijiatulaUtiy letter in Peisian’ to Jahanclar 
.'ll. ill, » iintaiiiiiit' ‘tile ii'-uall toiiijdimenis and as full as the Pcisiati 
t'uiL'ui aifii'id'' Hie (!( c ishui to wute the lettci was taken on 
i \ 7\2 \t the s.init mne a kttei was written In the 

<in|>«ior's (hitf niinetir, Ziilfujar Khan, ‘desiring him to present’ 
then littir to die iinjittcir, ‘aiii! mote in ovir bcliidf for his Ilo>all 
fasimr’ The itttir to the diief minister also said that a present 
w.ii te.idv ii'i the uiipirnu and that the empeioi should be 
.11 .ps.'mn d With till' fact'* This was followed h^ formal petition 

i 1 tt.idi mill ( sMons, aeain a 'epaiate petition was addressed to 

tie 9'iat Hum Id The [h iition to the enijK'ror said: 

tfisl fill' Stippluatinti {.f |(ilin RiisM'll wlin is as tlie Minutest 
tl, aa. ol Sand and whose foiehe.id is the 'I’lii ot his footstfxil, 
V h*' !• Ah (hue Moiiauh and Prtip of the Thiivcrse, whose 

1 ii'e "I ti l. ti (aimii.ned to tliat ot Solonions, and whose 

h' ' 1.11 1 1 pial! to that I'J Chins, tlie Ckiiicpietor of the world 
tie' [hteditais .Sapjsiit of |ielioe, Faadicating Opprtssinn We 
Ktiitli lini! II havmy: T'radctl iiitherto in Bengali, ()nxa [OrissaJ 
and [it hair C'.usiom free (hxcejit in Suirat), .lie Your Majesties 
mot ohdliint Shvts, alwass Intent upon A’oiii Commands We 
lave Re.tddv oliservtd Your most fiacied Ordeis. and have 
found favour, wo liavt ,xs iK-tomes A’our Servants a dilligent 
Rie.iul to ’i oiu Part (it the S<m, The Piesent designed your 
Afa(tsin' ttoin lilt' Coiiipanv is at Callrutta near Ilughly Wc 
li'ijit' to Si 1.(1 it after the Ranis, and likewise to procure a 
I livoii amd f(ii I ite Ii*ido. \\e Clitivt* Youi ?vlajestie''s Protcc- 
la n to n.cdi m the ahove mentuuK'd placis .is hefort', and follow 
(.•a fi’i .III , wrthoiit Aloli st.ition - 

i h( I up] hi iiioiis piitvtd al'oitivf, foi liefoie tliev could jiro- 
tl'.d alls Ksult, Pan ukh- w.ir seirul the tliioiie from fahandar 
Si, ill at.'l ildhied hiiiiih iiiijieioi in januaiy 17l'-i The Coni- 
! ou s.i a driuhd to wnfe to the new emi>eioi, as also to the 

ii > .ijiii' 1. Ill Jill .oio vvhoeuitiH t if we makf tlu’iii our friends 
uul 1,1 'it.itf oiu e. tliid the Kmns Phiuiiaund’ ( 1 ) Abdullah 

immfri (Ji Umain A!i Khan, n,ikhsht fpav- 
Ill'll (.hhahila Ram, fau]dar (adniimstratoi ) of 
Kao, I Xf.u.ik] ui. who went ov<r to Rinukh-siyar in November 

^ 1' ''■» I* i'i Ibid 
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1712, leaving his fornier master Azz-ud-din , (4) Afrasyab Khan, 
who liad been Fanukh-siyar’s instructor in wrestling and archei-y 
This decision was taken in February, but in Maich 1713, news 
came to Calcutta that another struggle was in the offing and that 
the new monarch was not ‘secure on the thione’ The letters were 
delayed Farrukh-siyar, however, stabilised his position and con- 
tinued on the throne, and on March 27, the English addressed to 
him a fresh petition. Murshid Kuh Khan, the Nawab of Bengal 
was talked ill of in this petition, perhaps with the intention of 
refreshing Farrukh-siyar’s memory about the episodes in which he 
was stubbornly defied by the foi-mer The English authoiities of 
Calcutta had had good relations with Farrukh-siyar when he held 
charge of Bengal It was he, who had, in consideration of heavy 
presents offeied to him (in September 1698) by the Company, 
through their agents Walsh and Khoja Sarhad, ordered the land- 
loids of the three towns of ‘Deculcutta, Chuttanuttee and Govind- 
pore’ to tiansfer their titles and rights to the Company for a sum 
■of one thousand rupees An idea of the heavy amounts of the 
presents can be had from the Court of Diiectois’ letter in which 
they said 

Your present to the prince was very considerable and made a 
hole m our cash, but since you were necessitated thereunto you 
did well to take that advantage for getting his Grant of the two 
towns of Chuttanuttee and Gobindpore as well as Calcutta at 
annual rent of one thousand two hundred Rupees 

The Company’s men in Bengal regarded the transaction as ‘the 
best money that ever was spent for so great a privilege’. Three 
towns for a thousand or twelve hundred rupees' The landlords 
concerned made a ‘great noise being unwilling to part with their 
country threatening to complain to the King of the injustice of 
the prince in giving away their country which they held so long 
m possession’ The Company made a little increase in the 
amount fixed by Farrukh-siyar, but it was not this which silenced 
them. They realised their helplessness and sunendeied their estates 
The jietition the English addressed to Farrukh-siyar for a new 
trade farman said 

ybtd, p 107. -'Ibid , p 109 

“C R Wilson, Indian Records Senes, Old Fort William in Bengal, 
vol I p 

^Ibid, p 20 
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I’he Ktjuc*;! c»f the snuillest particle of sand, John Russel, Prc- 
uclcnt for the Englidi East India Company (with his levcrence 
due fiotn a slave amongst thosi' that make their request to your 
Ihrone which is thi' Seat of Miracles yoiii Loid of the world, 
and the prcM’ut age, a suptxnt and ‘hade to all that inhabite 
the world •vou ccjuallire the great Danus )Our Throne resembles 
that of Solomon’s, toii’r second Gyrus, a Conquerour of countiys, 
a Slrengthener of the root of justice, and an eradicator of vio- 
lence and ojrjtression The aliovc -mentioned makes his request 
that from the Raigns of Shaw Jeham, Aurongzeeb, etc w'e have 
been coniinu.illy dutiful servants, perticularlv at the reduction 
ot Hughlv. and CToiiciiif'st of Curnattuck We then supply’d the 
IiiijH ii.dl 'Itoojis huueW with aiuinunition and piovision, and bv 
onr mms'iTU dr[«‘iiderif c on your Majesty havv obtained the 
bnoia to be ('Xf'uqited in all places (Sunatt excepted) from Cus- 
tom ttc diitK' UrstdiA in the w.ans between Shaw Allum and 
fi.uMi BumIi (Shah Al.un and Kain Bakhsh) for oui taking 
«,iT( oi Mill h!i jeit.un (Masuliiiatam), Chmnapatam, and all 
Jlir Si,i Cu i t, We I'oi' lereni’d Siqiaws (Sai-o-pas) as a 
tfAutd loi out Si 1 vita We arc in hopes uiion sending our 
jiri-t ni towards Ckmrt that we should have been exemjitcd from 
Custom, but the Pn'sent biniig detained a great while in Metch- 
hpitam tipoti a 1 1 ushuUhmskimi (hashu-1-hukuin) being granted 
iitidc! /(Rtdv Cawiis tya\a-ud-dm Khan's) Seat it was freed 
and I'rumrht to Caliulta for the leadvei couvevsUico of it to 
Court bs the wav of llcng.ill to lie pie.entid to a dean aspect, 
tli.it thiT.'b’. wv liiidit oht.im f.ivoiii to he exein[)ted from Cus- 
tom us .1 fasaiir.iitle opfioitunitv for us th.U it will he presented 
!U thi' beuninuiii: of tliis Haiune. and that we ohiaiii the utmost 
I 'I all I di .'le. 

\Ni hi.ui th it all Hus]nillh(w>kmu will he giantrd directed to 
lie re-) 'll ti s ' t '( a eirioin s thioutdi wlime Covernnients our pie- 
o-nt ^hall p,i s to Coiuiu u to the extent of them. 

Wli.it iiiiuiii-. wo havi iKiisid .md what Molencts have been 
* fluid to u > b\ Miioi.isluvd CooU C.mn (Murshid Quli Khan) 
till-, .ue net Ksaeih’d from Yonr Xf.ijests's 'riihiinal. whereby 
oi(i foemiitfe was vihoh ofetnicti'd, itmch to our prejudice 

( ii' I'lii' nviiiiiil dainiatii wlmh WsU latdy sent from Pattana, 
ssi‘ r ts> iibiivd I ui I'lsis, roufoimallv to the oiders specifycd 
th* o II wlii4 li we >io;h‘ Zoiide C.iwii hath made Ins nspiest about 

to Court 

Wk': iu hojfs on nni jue ents anivall at your Impenall 
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Majestys tnbunall a hoosbullhookum by way of favour will be 
granted directed to the Subaships of Bengali, Behaar and Orisa, 
to pennit oui business to go on as formerly 

The English authoiities brought the influence of a ‘celebrated 
Armenian merchant’, named Khoja Sarhad (spelled as Coja 
Surhaud m English records) to have their affairs pushed through 
at the Mughal Court, where he enjoyed the friendship of a eunuch 
The eunuch was entitled as the ‘Chief Eunuck’ to Azun-iish-shan, 
father of Famikh-siyar, and on the latter’s accession to the throne, 
became known as Nazir Khan Sarhad had had business dealings 
with the English for a long time, and was, at this time, indebted 
to them to the extent of Rs. 38,831 (according to a document 
dated 28 January 1713) Sarhad contacted Nazir Khan, and 
according to the Company’s proceedings, dated 19 October 1713, 
‘this Nazir Khan’s intercession pievailed with the King’, who issued 
two orders to tlie governors and officers of all piovmces between 
Calcutta and Delhi, asking them (1) to ensure safe transit to the 
presents the Company had despatched for him, and (2) ‘to pass 
all the English trade in his dominions, with the usual freedom till 
his royall phtrmaund is obtained’ 

The Royal orders were dehveied to Murshid Kuh Klian on 3 
January 1713, they asked him ‘to permit the English trade as 
formerly in Aurengzeb’s time and not molest them’-^" The arnval 
of the news at the English settlement at Calcutta on 4 January 
was celebrated with tumultuous rejoicings by the English com- 
munity The following account of it is to be found in the Com- 
pany’s records 


After three Volleys of small short from all our soldiers we began 
the healths of our Queen and of King Furruckseer fireing 51 
great Guns to each health after which we drank prosperity to 
the Hon’ble Company with 31 Guns and success to their trade 
with 21 Guns more and all ships in the Road fired at every 
health, after this at night wc order’d a Large Bonfire to be 
made and gave oui Soldiers a tub of Punch to Chear their 
hearts, we also ordered our Merchants to write to their Gor- 
lespondents everywhere of this Husbull Hookum and how greatly 
we Honour and Esteem the Kings Gracious favour and what 
Rejoycings we made at it 


’ Ibid, pp 111-2 Ibid j, p 100 

p 153 ’■'ifcid, pp 153-4 


p 143 
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But tljc Ckiiupany’s worry was not yet over. 'Flie intenm orders 
isiiu'd by the uupenal court were in the nature of a stop-gap 
arraiigciuent; the formulation of final orders was stayed until the 
drt.ulrti iustnictions that were to Ire incorijorated in them had 
Iw'ii < oriMtkrrd Nothing could be curtained from the Delhi Court 
vHtliout persistent efforts, and, therefore, the English authorities, 
on the very next day of their rejoicings, decided to send a four-man 
eniKtssv to Delhi, of these three were Englishmen, John Sunman, 
John Pratt and Edward Stephenson, and the fourth was the Arme- 
nian uimhant Khoja Sliarhad.’’* Sharhad was promised two sums 
of hfty tlwaisand rujKes each which were to be paid to him only if 
he iiilfdhd Ins undertakings- (1) to procure orders confinnmg all 
the pus lieges the Coitipanv enjoyed in the Mughal dominions, and 
r-stcnding thrw piivilrges to smne other areas; and (2) to procure 
the pusiiige of custom-free trade at Surat A considerable amount 
of money was given to the embassy for expienses at Delhi; the 
Clouipans authoi'ilies knew that without money their men would 
Hot Ix' ‘able to dfeit anything at that Court’.®* In Bengal itself, 
wlnie ‘oiactinn-s Itieal olfieiaK, ignoring the imperial and the 
NawaVi’s onlers, dmiundt-d duty from the Company’s men, pres- 
smits and bribes were offered. The English suspected Murshicl 
Kuh Khan of conniving at the behaviour of his officials, and 
feanng that he might make an unfavmirable recommendation to 
Delhi, they gave him suitable presents®® 

Ihe Mughal capital was, at that lime, preocrupied with 
vt^rious court intrigues, and to add to the preoccupation came 
the Jodhpur prince, Ajit .Singh’s invasion of the imperial tem- 
ihe latter event ended m a negotiated agreement, the main 
term I'l vshich w.ts that .\jit Smgh would give one of his daughters 
lit iii.un.igt' to Parrukh-'-ivar. After the maniage had been cele- 
braitd, the Paiglish jietition was again propped up by means of 
briber, am! tliomdi the intngues were continuing, the details were 
[Hfparfd and the roinjtk'tfd e.rse w.is •tubniitted for the nnpenal 
puriuri Tilt* royal .isH'iit was gum [m 1717] and in all thirty-four 
otd«s wire s«u round containing details to concessions and in- 
‘■tnu lions ft»r olisfrv'.tnce liv heads of different departments of the 
govtimnent. The order lelating to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa said: 

All t.hiip ti cites and aumiK and officers of the state and jaghc- 
tulcm. .ital fouged.irs, and Linxiree.,, and rahdars, and guzer- 

‘ Pri ”Ilnd, p 158 ^‘Ibid, p, 228 

"Bid. p 259. 
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emindars, for the time being, and to come, of the 
Sengal, Bahar and Orissa, and the port of Hooghly, 
ports of the provinces aforesaid, who hope for the 
Know, that at this season of victory and conquest, 
unnan and Goja Sarhud, agents of the English 
ve caused to be lepresented to the throne of justice 
Lhat, according to the sign manual of his Majesty, 
fed into the mercy of the Almighty, and to poor 
English Company has been exempted from customs 
he empire, excepting the port of Surat, and in 
Hoogly they pay annually three thousand rupees 
istoins, as a peshcush to the treasury of the high 
! hope that, conformable to former sunnuds, the 

I may be granted. 

and which subjects the world to obedience is issued 
iver goods and meichandize their agents may bring 
land or water in the ports, quarters and borders 
ices, know them to be custom-free, and let them 
lerty to buy and sell Take annually the stated 
thi'ce thousand rupees, and besides that, make no 
any pretence And if, in any place, any of their 
med off by theft, endeavour to recover them, and 
lieves, and restore the goods to their owners And 
they shall estabhsh a factory, and buy and sell 
lerchandize, afford them assistance and favour on 
And on whomsoever of the traders and weaver, 

II have a just claim, cause payment to be made to 
according to eqmty and right, nor let any one 

agents. Neither obstruct their boats, whether hired 
property, on account of Katbarra, &c. 
ise they have humbly set forth, that the Dewans 
ices demand the original sunnud, and a copy under 
he Nazim and Dewan of the province. To produce 
sunnud in every place is impossible They hope 
11 credit an authentic copy under the seal of the 
not demand the original sunnud, nor press them 
ttested by the Nazim and Dewan. And in Calcutta 
y have an estabhshed factory : the taalucdarree of 
d Soota Lootec, and Govindpoor, in the districts 
nah of Ameerabad, &c. in the province of Bengal, 
y purchased from the Zemindars, and the stated 
being one thousand One hundred and ninety-five 
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nijKf. ^ix annas, thty pay annually. .'Vnd there are thirty-eight 
vilLwct*', the imts (if which amount to eight thousand one hun- 
dtcil and twenty-one ngntN and eight annas, may the taaluc- 
cUiree of these villagc-s aho be granted, the rents thereof to be 
paid \eaily In them, and the income to be received by them 
n»e it-s|->fttabie older pas^(xl, liCt ctedit lie given to a copy 
under the hmI of the K.a/yre, we command, that they hold as 
nsual the Milages which thc\' h.ave purchased, and giant them 
the t.ialtKtk of the other v'lllages liefoi e-nientioned , let them 
lairch.ec thnn from the owners, .ind let the Dew an of the 
pnoirice yield tlmn posH'wion. 

ih(”v' have also repiesfmtecl, that from the time of lus blessed 
whfi is n-ceived into the Divine Grace, a discount is 
r ikni in the tHseurics of the piovince upon the coins of 
( hMuapatan. Imt in cfltxt tlie silver of the said coins is of the 
^aiiie ‘tandatt! ,vs those of the {Mirt of Surat, by which means 
tlas sulln .1 gieat h>S'; iiiav the high command lie issued forth, 
tint laosided then siKei he of espial (jualitv with the standaid 
I't the jolt et Siii.it, iVt tt diall suHci no obstniction and that 
wiios'Hvti ol th(‘ M'rvants of the- Clonipany shall be indebted, 
,uul tlv from the place, hi* sent to the chief of the factory and 
th.it (vri account of the fouged.irree, and other forbidden articles, 
b\ which the agents and sf-rvants of the Company are much 
ai'LOKv.d tins lie not molested 

I he '■met .ind high order w issued foith. that fiom the fifth 
of the ltl(“v-cd leign if the silvcm struck at Cheenapataiii be 
Mjii.il to the ((tins ttf the foitini.itfc poit of Smat. ye shall not 
in I'l on .1 di'( mint and whoso(*v(*i ot their staaants shall be 
ii.dhti'd and llv lioin the place', sei/e and dcdivcr him to the 
< bii ! ol the tac’toiy , and nutlest tlieiii not on account of the 
js 1 1 dll' < li the forliitklen ai tides 'I’hev have also represented, 
that m f« im.ii. and Ikihai, and (hissa, the Clonipany have 
mtahlishul f Kticirs, anti desne to oiect factories in othcT places. 

Ill'S hnj«- th.it 'll \vliate\tr pi ire thev may establish a factory, 
toil', Iweg.is of land m.iv In* gianted them for that puipose out 
I'i ibc luirh Mu.ir. .tncl then '-liijs .ire sometuiKN drisen a-shore 
ii, till toKi* (4 the temjiots, and wutkcii, the magistrates of 
tii> piht-, iDjin lomlv’ sei/e the good-, and m some pl.ices claim 
.1 ijiiiitti pall and in the I'-laiid of Hmahav lielonging to the 
l.rei 'll },nro|ean (o.jw are ruirent mav the fortunate coins 
!"■ tnuk KLording to the ru-tiua of Cheenapatan 

She oidir which must he ofieved is issued foithwith, let the 
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customs of the other factoiies m the provinces be observed- and 
of this society (which has factories in the impel lal ports, and 
dealings at the high court, and has obtained Fiimauns, the 
pledges of favour, exempting them from customs) take care of 
the goods of the ships which are wrecked and destroyed, and 
do right by them and in the island of Bombay let the for- 
tunate coins be struck after the manner of the coins of the 
empire, and pass cunent and on every occasion acting conform- 
ably to this enlightened decree, avoid and forbear to do any 
thing contrary to the strict and high command And demand 
not eveiy year a new sunnud. In this be exact and punctual. 
Written on the 27th of Moherrum, in the fifth year of the 
auspicious reign. ““ 

The farman was fiist pioposed to be issued undei the seal of 
the prime minister, but the Company’s ambassadors at Delhi 
apprehending that it might not be honoured by the Nawab of 
Bengal, again made a ptayer that the document should bear the 
seal of the emperor 

It heightened the dissensions between the favourites of the 
Emperor and'the Vuir, the ambassadois found their difficulties 
increased, and contemplated a long, and probably a fruitless 
negotiation, when they were advised to bribe a favourite eunuch 
in the seraglio No sooner was the money paid than the Vizii 
luinself appeared eager to accomplish their designs, and the 
patents were issued under the highest authonty 

The presents that accompanied the ambassadors were valued at 
thirty thousand pounds sterling’’® and, including heavy bribes, the 
farmans cost the Company more than £ 100,000.” 

One corruption gave birth to another The concession of custom- 
free trade was allowed to the Company, and not to individual 
English ttadcis, who, when trading for their personal profits, did 
not form part of the Company and weie not entitled to it But, 
as Mill obseives 

’"Reproduced in Henry Vansitlait, A Narrative of the Transactions tn 
Bengal, 1760-1764, pp 9-15 

’ Mill & Wilson, The History of British India, vol III, p 34 

Grant, A Sketch of the History of the East India Company, 

“’Fort Saint George Council’s letter to Admiral Watson (Consultations 
dated 20 August 1756), S C Hill, Bengal in 1756-57^ vol I, p 199. 
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I'hr Pi.Mdpnt of Cldlcuttd granlcd hiS duHucl’; for protecting 
tlif diitu*'* diitl td\cs t*f the !iati\e government, not only 
die uf the C’fanpaiiv, but also the goods of the Company's 

-etvants, and i)t«.siblv the cifticets of that Government were too 
hit!*' aitpiamted with the internal allaiis of their English visitants 
lo remark the distinction ■*'' 

Ihe Bengal Nawah, however, took action against the Company 
on a tliiren lit ground He picked out the relevant sentence in the 
farman, (which said ‘Whatever goods and merchandize their 
a<:ints mav Tmng («r ratr>’ by land or water in the ports, quarters 
.md liirtili-rs of the provinces, know them to he custom-free, and 
hr tliHii h.ne full liberty to buy and sell’) and, as was latei on 
-rtfiiiiird by tile Gotnpaiiy’s Directors aho, he inteipretcd the iin- 
ptTMl fannun to mean that exenqilion was gianted only on goods 
iiiipijud in to 1 m- ex[x*rtc<l, and not oir niLind tiade He accord- 
;ra!v took Ins diroioii .aid enforced it with dctennination The 
111 nil It i.oii wltii h iiiipellt-d him toiesoit to it was that the duttuck'! 
aKinliii hv the I'lcsulent of (lakutla to the Companv’s seivants 
ior private trade W'cre often for inland trade He considered 
‘the practire at once dt-stnutive to his revenue, and ruinous to 
ihf native traders, cm whom heav>' duties were imposed, and he 
lomiiianded the du^tuch of the Pn-sident to receive no respect, 
(Xicjit for gsB-dN. eiihiT imixiiUd by sta, or purchased for ex- 
fkiitation* ' 

Wh'-thea the Nawab liked the jmman or not, he honoured it 
ti.r the nasori that I'amikh-siyai though very fai from Bengal 
.uhI luvokisi 111 i.Mirt mtnguts slxtuld not he given an excuse of 
'I'he Nawab’s [Jiiidenei- did not. however, accept the 
•u tiiK’ion m the farrntin that the Company should he made land- 
loid I f thi'tv-Mehl villasres '11ns, if earned out, would have given 
the CoiiiiMin ‘a distnrt exU tiding ten miles from Calcutta on each 
all «ii tie nvii lloogl(‘\'. fKtensihlv he did not op{Kise the opera- 
tion el the iisi[»erial lu.tiidale, hut had his wav hv detoiiing the 
holders 1.5 the Laid froiii disjuisijig r>f n to the Company. 'I he 
N iw.ih s vu-h was heaitily welcointxl hy the owniis themselves, 
.!iul tho patt of the {airntm lemained uiifnlfilled until the native 
01 uniii.ini', uitw weak .ind the hnglish grew strong 


‘ Mill, p cif , p 36 


Mill, op a! , pp 3fi-7 
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CHAPTER TWO 


For^ William 


The ENGLISH East India Company was the biggest trading 
concern in Bengal, and since periods of unsettled political con- 
dition were not rare, it maintained a defence force, and later 
felt called upon to fortify its settlement. How the need of forti- 
fication arose m the closing years of the seventeenth century is 
this in. brief In 1696-7, Raja Shobha Singh of Ghtauya rebelled, 
with the help of some feudatories, against the Mughal rule in 
Bengal, and overran a large part of that province, creating terroi 
m the people, including the English traders (It was this rebellion 
for the suppression of which Aurangzeb had sent Azim-ush-shan, 
as stated in Chapter I.) Fearing that their factories might be looted, 
the English Company maintained 'a friendship with both parties in 
such manner as that the Raj'a doth not suspect them’.^ The Com- 
pany, however, believed that victory would ultimately be the 
Nawab’s, as indeed it was But the rebellion and the alarmist situa- 
tion created by it for the Company gave birth to the need of fortify- 
ing the settlement m Bengal. The proposal was allowed by the 
Company’s Court of Directors to be carried out ‘with frugality’.® 
No permission appears to have been sought from the government of 
Bengal, for the Court asked their local agents, in their letter dated 
26 January 1698, to ‘carry it so evenly and calmly with the Govern- 
ment there, that they may connive at, if not approve your forti- 
fications, as it IS most likely they will, when they see you don’t 
take any advantage thereby to quarrel with oi oppose them’ The 
Court added ■ ‘But if you could get an open approvall of them by 
the Mogol or Nabob the better’ The Court gave the following 
advice on the Company’s attitude to the quarrel between the two 
powers ‘And if you should be forced to joyn with either to do 
it in such a manner as will admit of a fair Excuse if question’d 
for It by the other and that what you did was the Effect of meer 
necessity not choyce, that Merchants desire no Enemys and would 
create none The desired fortifications were ready in a few months, 

'Wilson, op cit , p 20 ^Ibtd, pp 28 and 32-3 

’‘Ibtd, p 33. 
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and »ti 2^ AviRU'it 169fi, the Court wrote to the Bengal representa- 
‘We .ipprtsve of the fortification >ou have made, and wish 
yu to stieugthen it b\ Degrees as >ou can without any public 
ofleiK'e to die Countm* or the Orcat Men.’"* 

'Hie fortified settlement was named Fort William by the Court 
of Ihrei-tors {in their letter dated 20 Decemlier 1699). The letter 
gufs the following justification for further strengthening of the 
fortification 

We arc apprehensive of the Mogols death and that Givill Wars 
are vtty liely to ensue and without a fort well strengthened, 
si'Mi and rtir Estatf"i ant m dangiT, and we are loth to exjxise 
rnther. as was done m the late War. But if a Regular fortifica- 
tion rsill make the Moors suspicious, We apprehend you may 
do si.uinhing, that may Answer the End pretty well in building 
scHir factory very strong with Brick and Lime. 

In iii.iiu U'ttiis m the future, the Court alwass emphasised the 
rie«l et building sttrmg fuitifHatioiis. 

Ihe {iolitic.il diwclqiinents of the .several decades after the 
death of Aurangzdt) really justihed the Directors’ and their Beng.il 
representativesi' fears. In late forties of the eighteenth ccntui-y, the 
Mar.iih.iS, who h.id lieen menacing the province of Bengal for 
sevcr.ll >ears, grew very fonnidahle, m.iking the then Nawab, 
Ahvardi Khan, ncn<>us i'he tunuoil with winch he was now 
laced W.IS somf'wliat siiruLir to the one which put luni on the 
thtorie of Bcaigal In 173'1, he st.u’ted a nilei’s life as deputy 
giat'iiior of Bih.ir. In 1739, Shuj.i-nd-diii Kh.an (son-in-law of 
MurLid Kuh Khan) who succeeded his father-in-law m the 
t'tnrniniHit of Bengal m 1727, .iiid who li.id .ipjxnnted .'Mivardi 
Khan to !»" his deputv m Bihut, died, and was succeeded by liis 
son .‘'aif.ii.i/ Kh.ui Alivaidi Khan, in accordance with the pre- 
vaF-nt 1 ustoni, ind w,th the .ad of loiirt iiitiigues, .issassinatcd 
Saft.ii.u. arul, defe.itiitg his .iniiv, deilaied himself Nawab of 
Boiu'.if. Bitiar and (>ns^.i Now, lie- w.is finding himself une<ju.il 
to tiie swrtpmg .idvaiue ot the Marathas, .ind h.id to uin iioin 
pLrtf to jilate with his .uniies, to meet them. For some time, he 
u... Mjidwirhed lietwa-ii the M.iratha invasions and the revolt 
of ori' Si. 1111 hrt Khan 'Die niling authoiity thus shaken to the 
r.sm tl.io iiul LuslfssinNs u-ignt'd supiaue Looting under such 
londiuou, btcaine an iveiyd.i> occuneiice, .md people, instead 
' Ibti! , p ta 
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of looking to the ruling power for protection, raised tlieir own de- 
fences. The contemporary British records complain of the Com- 
pany not having suffered from the Marathas’ loot alone, but also 
from excesses by the Nawab’s people. The Company’s Book of 
Standing Oi'ders for May 1748 says 

Yesterday we received a letter from Edward Eyles, Es , &c , 
Gounal at Cossimbuzar, dated the 29th April, advismg that oui 
merchants’ gomastahs at Maulda have complained that some 
of the Nabob’s people had been there and treated them very ill 
for refusing to comply with their demands for large sums of 
money, and threatening to plunder their effects in case they 
stood out That on receipt of their letter they informed Nowarns 
Mahomed Cawn and Ghaineray thereof, and requested them to 
wnte to the Nabob about it, to which they answered that they 
should be very willing to comply with their request, but appre- 
hended, the Nabob’s affairs weie m such a state at that time, 
that their writing to him would avail but little® 

In addition to these, the French also constituted a fear to the 
English According to the Fort William Consultation dated 
3 January 1749, the French at Chandranagar, took possession of 
the English Company’s garden, ‘by force of arms’, and the latter 
submitted a petition to the Nawab saying that the French had 
broken ‘the neutrality of the Ganges’ ® 

Wlulc the series of events, as they unfolded themselves from the 
time of the rebellion of Shobha Singh in 1696-7, necessitated 
building of fortifications, the fact remains that penmssion was 
never obtained from the ruling authorities, and the Company were 
conscious, as is evident from the letters quoted above and other 
letters, that what they were doing might be consideied wrong by 
the authorities This issue the Company would not raise even at 
the court of Farrukh-siyar when a petition was made and a farman 
obtained for all manner of concessions In regard to the protec- 
tion ordered by that farman to be given to the Company, the 
following was provided for ‘And if, in any place, any of their 
eflects be earned off by theft, endeavour to recover them, and 
punish the thieves, and restore the goods to their owners ’ This 
obviously applied to ordinary thefts, and not to loots which were 
the result of invasions or rebellions Afost of the fortifications came 

‘Bengal & Madras Papers, vol. II, 1688-1757 
‘Ibtd 
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up «« strengtliuncd during the iieiiods of wars, rebellions or 
otSitT kinds of lawlt«v«iness, when the authorities of government, 
tatu[M«l cbe^^'h(‘^e, did not pay any heed to them. But even 
tbfwieh the fortification \v.ts an atctanjihshrd fact, it could, at 
,m\ time. He lekcd to he demolished by the govermnent under the 
va‘t unwntteii pvwers vested in it, and the Coinjiany, possessing 
no iKTinission tosuld not Lnvfully cmnplain of injuiy' 

hueh was the jiosition when Alivardi Khan restored peace by 
toticliKliny a treats ssith the Maratha.s m 1751, whcieby he agreed 
to pav tlinn annual tribute of one hundred and twelve thousands 
of nijices, and also ceded to them the revenues of a part of Onssa 
A tfv. \t\us ] lapsed in jieare. llieii came to Iniii the news of the 
mtmntuig junvet of the Europeans in the South; the battles on 
the (loioinaudal Co.ist had established British supenority over their 
1 1 * lah tisals aiKl also over the Indian piinccs Aliv.irdi Khan was 
ssoined, hut h»' wa^ aln.idv on the right side of eighty', and his 
death v\as II, it fat ,.tt, Katl\ ui 175ti, he fell gravely ill, and passed 
aa.iv (HI in April ' 


tv O aco-rdirit to "aime aco<unt-> 



CHAPTER TPIREE 


0 /? the Coromandal Coast 


On the Coromandal Coast, m what is known as the Deccan, the 
French, and later the English, had been actively participating in 
political intrigues, and succeeded in subordinating several rulers 
to their will 

Dost All Khan was then the Nawab of the Karnatak, and since 
he had assumed the Nawabship, rendered vacant by the death of 
his uncle, Saadatulla Khan, without obtaining the sanction of the 
Nizam, the Mughal Viceroy for the whole of the Deccan, he 
formed an intimate friendship with the French Governor of 
Pondicherry, Bencit Dumas Dumas turned the friendship to the 
advantage of his countrymen in India by pi'essing upon Dost Ah 
and obtaining from him permission to com money, a privilege 
which the English already enjoyed The advantage was very great 
indeed. In the sphere of commerce, it raised the reputation of the 
Indo-French money, established a veoy profitable ti-ade in bullion, 
and earned for the French Company Rs. 200,000 annually as 
profits on the coining. In the pohtical field, it impaited to the 
French superiority over many an, Indian prince, whose constant 
engagement m wars often rendered his treasury empty ‘As a 
reward for the success of his negotiations m this matter, Dumas 
was made Kmght of the Order of St. Michel, and received patent 
letters of nobility’ 

The next gam of the Fiench was the town of Karikal, a fort 
on the nver of that name, and ten villages in the country adjacent, 
and all the lands depending upon them This gain, made so' 
easily in 1 739, was the result of clashes and court intrigues between. 
Indian princes and pretenders to thrones Kankal was situated in 
the kingdom of Tanjore, whose ruler, Tukaji (grandson of Shivaji’s 
brother, Venkaji), ^ed in 1738, his eldest son and successor also' 
died the same year, and the throne became the bone of contention 
between Tukaji’s remaining two sons, Sahooji (legitimate), Pratap 
Singh (the offspring of a concubine), and another claimant By a 
clever device, the commandant of Tanjore, Sayeed Khan, put 
Sahooji on the throne, but soon, turning against him, replaced 
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liiiii [)% .t iiretriKltxl a>u‘>ui of his. niuned Sidooji- Saliooji escaped 
oti liorMhark lest lie sliould Ix” killed. He lequested help fioin the 
l ieiKti in eoieideiation of the tenitoiies mentioned above The 
1 k'IkIi. who li.id Ix-en Irxikiiif' for an opportunity to secure a 
ffxitmir in Taii[or<‘, pimped at the offer, and after obtaining the 
unit lit of foniial tesuon of the tenitoi'y, Dumas despatched two 
ships rtf war. with tnxips, .iitillciv. and warlike stoics, to take 
jiossesMtni of K.iiik.il and .ifford the promised assistance But 
meanwhile Sahooji had succeeded in his object by bnbing the 
jmntijial nol>ility of Tanjorc, and sent word declining the French 
Jielp. w’hirh also meant, as was mentioned specifically, the 
< .uut U.itiim of the agi'ceaieiit .iliout K.uik.d, etc In a peisonal 
letta, hnwTver, bahrxiji inforined Dumas that he would stand by 
hn w(iu] but thi> cucuinst.mccs were such that the fulfilment would 
t.tki* time I he letter w. is dismissed as an excuse, and while Dumas 
w,iv ill a of j« ovocation, he obtained an offer from Chanda 
Salirh, sori-m-I.iw of Dost Ah. more intimate with the French than 
tie- f,ithei-ui-Liw, telling him that with the help of the forces 
uiitiei hb (oiuin,ind, he (Giiand.i Saheb) would compel Sahooji 
to .idheri to his agreriiieiil. Chanda Saheb’s force — four thousand 
hooe was coiinnarided by one Francisco Pereira, a Spaniard in 
his seiviee Pereira was ‘intiinately attached to French interests’ 
.ind seeiinxl a jiiompt success, on 14 February 1739, the cession, 
.IS oiiginalK nitc'iided by Sahooji, was effected Sahooji, though 
still (KCiijiviiig the throne, w.is surrounded by ciiennes like the 
Fiemh and then allies out of the pjace, and in the palace by couit 
iiitiigiits, whit h again ijccltd him and put Piatap Singh on the 
tliioiic I he new nilLi, .is a proof of his regard for the French, 
fill tier .ifided to the teintois ceded to them by the ’agreement’ 
whali w.i'. eiifouetl hv kili.uida S.dieh’s fences In 1741, Pratap 
Siiigli .iiitln ibid Dnui.b to fortify the town m possession of the 
I K'liih in die Kiiigdoiu of ’l.iii|oic 

\iiothfr liiU.iidi nil e\ent coiiKided with this event, .md the 
I mull tinuesl it to tliinr .uU.iiitage The disintegration of the 
lvfiieh.il I’jiipire had thiown the Deccan in greater confusion than 
d.i r("-f ol it, ami (tnre .igaiu the Maiatlias WTre ascending to 
Ml] mm icv As if that sujarimuv was being questioned bv Dost 
All Kh.in, ■wlioa* smi.iti.j ^v^-, Chanda Siiheh, had, on his older, 
lu'.Hfia.n.-K (red the kingdom of the Ram of Tnchinopoly (m 
i7u,i. .md ^luid thus scam Liter, (Jieiisiveb mteijected m the 
.id, til. of Taiijoic, the ^taratha■!, headed by Raghoji Bhonsle,^ 
Wai- r U B Malit ,.p, //clir> <./ the French m Intbn, 1868, p 256 
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stomied Karnatakj killed Dost Ah on the battlefield, imprisoned 
Chanda Saheb at Satara, and, as if to establish their valour beyond 
doubt, dcstioyed enormous amount of life and property The 
panic-stricken families of Dost All and Chanda Saheb moved into 
Pondicherry under the protection of the French fortifications, with 
their treasure chests, precious stones and other valuables Later, 
elephants, horses, and provisions were also carried, making Pondi- 
cheiiy the most prosperous and oveistocked town in the Deccan 
Aftei the victory of their arms, the Marathas installed Dost Ah’s 
son, Safdar Ah, on the throne of the Karnatak, binding him to the 
agreement that he would pay them ten millions of rupees by 
instalments, and that all the Hindu princes on the Goromandal 
coast would be lemstated on the places they held prior to 1736. 
This lattei clause of the treaty was put to a mischievous use by 
Dumas, who raised a Muslim army of five thousand strong, drilled 
them m European fashion, and gave birth to the idea that India 
should be conquered by the aid of Indians, and that theie could 
arise issues on which Hindus and Muslims could be divided But 
subsequent developments refused maturity to the French designs; 
and, then, the French piossession was too small and their position 
insignificant to become rendezvous of the concentration of Muslim 
powers 

The first senes of events leading to the appointment of Safdai’ 
All as Nawab of Karnatak closed in 1740 Two yeais later anothei 
senes began to unfold itself There were court conspuacies result- 
ing 111 the murder of Safdar Ah, in court ofiicers’ invitation for 
a Maratha attack, in new appointments for the Karnatak throne, 
m the Nizam’s invasion, and in the appointment by hma of his 
own nominee, Anwar-ud-din Khan, as Nawab, of Karnatak 

Anwar-ud-din was the first Indian prince to come m aimed 
clasli with the Fiench and suffer defeat Since 1740, France and 
England had been engaged in hostilities, taking opposite sides in 
tile War of the Austnan Succession, which lasted for eight years 
The European war strained relations between the French and 
English in India, but the former, being without a fleet m Indian 
waters, were anxious to avoid a clash heie Dupleix, who had 
taken over the governor-generalship of the French India from 
Dumas in 1741, made overtures to the English to observe peace, but 
when hostilities were started by the English, he suimnoned eight 
ships from the French possession of Mauritius, and launched an 
attack on Madras, Anwar-ud-din, in whose territory both the 
French and the English possessions were situated, and who had 



■5A iHi iwiirvn oc;c;t I’ltn iiiMcm. 

Unn l>y twKh to fxfra'se a rc'.H aiiiin^ influence so as to 

avoiii .1 asked the I'lench to stop their action, and s,iid 

ilijt if hi' i'ldiT was not ofu'vtd, he would send an aimy to cn- 
1. Ht' 11, IhipleiK w.i' di'knmind to carr^’ out his designs, lint 
I'eiiiu; .ih\f" to the iHYC«-sit^ 1 f kei'iiiiig the Nawab in good humour, 
111 i«‘ld Ihr Xauah that he would hand over Madras (the Englnh 
) to him. 'I iie Lnghsli suiieridetcd Madras to the French 
in Stptenilx'i 17 hi, hut the Nawab never got ptwsessinn of it, and 
whfii he 'tilt a snuill forte to coiiijrI the hiench to honour their 
wottl, hn iiifti wti(> met ‘■v.intlj find njion and compelled to re- 

tU' it 

While fn h ho'-tilitu's between the Fiench and the English in 
Iiulia Ai le in the nuikmg, the War of tlie Austuan Succession came 
ti* ,1 dll'* asui the 'Inatv of Aix-la Chapelle (17415) lestored 
M. litas t«» the I'lll’llsh 

hi d t* auie vrai, As.if Jah, Ni/.uii-ul-]Vrulk, died leaving his 
thtenr at the mercy cf the swoid. IIis eldest son, Gliazi-uci-din, 
<ii t ad 1 1 'tavitie lu the l)t (can to claim the throne on his father’s 
draf',!, had j uttiud Delhi, where, as W'a/ir of the emperor, he 
had httoitie king-nuiker. In 1714, he blinded the emixiroi in oider 
to uistal Ills own nominee, A/iz-ud-dm, on the Delhi throne, and 
when tile new eiiifieror attempted to free himself from tlie over- 
ly anug couitol of the W'.uir, the W'a/ir had hnii murdered 
f'du/i-ud-diii thus struck the last blow on the tottering Mughal 
Lnipiie, for it was A/u-ud-din's son, Shah Alain II, who, moving 
from }iLu< to place for a long time, eventually became a pensioner 
of the rnelwh. 

Fo u turn to the Diccari, the dying Njz.im-nl-Mnlk, disinhcnt- 
iiu' }ii-t '.o 1 iitl '(HI Nasir famr, who had been engaged in constant 
s<h-!lii,ii aeaiiM lum, liad nominated Miiz-iiTar Jang, the son of 
». d iii.'hti 1 , to 'uctetd him, and in order to imptirt validity to the 
liouiin itMii hail (htainetl latihcatum fiom Delia, although ni the 
th* u ixi'ting ti'iiditioii ot fJt'llii It was viitudlv meaiimgless At 
til nine of Ni/am's diatli, Mu/alfax Jang was at Bijapur, and 
N o,t I tite htuig piium on the spot, availed hiiindf of the oji- 
|«i ■itiiiafv, am! by bn^aig ovei the leading men of the court and 
t! ' i'!n\, po s Lnsiitd hiuetlf Nia.na, In a piujilexid state of mind 
M I. tiloi fang thiHiaht of the Maiathas with whose assistance 
!.• Im -ht (dUipiii the tlaoiie fioiu Nasir Jang He [a’oceeded to 
tl, Maiatha Couit at Satara and aho contacted Chanda Saheb 
whit had fs-en m captivity thiie for seven yeais. 

While the conditions of the Maratha assistance were being nego 
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tiated and Muzaifar Jang was insisting on unconditional release of 
Chanda Saheb, Dupleix stepped into the affair, turning the cir- 
cumstances to his favour. Chanda Saheb, whose wife and valuables 
were still m Pondicherry under the protection of the French, had 
been in regular correspondence with the French authorities and 
kept them posted with all the recent developments Having been a 
Maratha pnsoner for a long time, he had naturally developed a 
great aversion to the Marathas, and indicated that he would prefer 
French help to restore hun to the rulership of the Kamatak and 
Muzaflar Jang to the throne of the Deccan Dupleix welcomed the 
opportunity, and justified his ambition for territory by the feai- of 
a Maratha invasion and by the likelihood of the English increasing 
their power with the alliance they had entered into with Sahooji, 
the deposed ruler of Tanjore (The English actually despatched 
a force of 430 Europeans and 1,000 Indian soldiers with the 
object of reinstating him to the throne.) The first thing Dupleix 
did was to secure the release of Chanda Saheb by giving the 
Marathas a guarantee for the payment of Rs 700,000 as ransom 
The Marathas were agreeing to fight for Muzaffar Jang and 
Chanda Saheb only for monetary gam, and this offer cut them out 
of the field. Now Dupleix was looking forward to the prospect of 
becoming a ‘king-maker’ Agreements were entered into as to 
how the French were to be compensated on the attainment of 
victory. Dupleix lent the two pretenders 400 Euiopean and 2,000 
Indian soldiers drilled in the European fashion Chanda Saheb 
raised a force of 6,000 and Muzaffar Jang that of 30,000 The 
combined aimy, commanded by French General, d’Auteuil, met 
on the field with 20,000 picked troops of Anwar-ud-din, including 
sixty ‘European adventurers’ In the first few contests the Fiench 
were pushed back, and the wounded d’Auteuil had to be replaced 
by de Bussy, but the victory eventually came to their side. It was at- 
tained mainly by the sacrifice of the Indians ; the French lost twelve 
men killed and sixty-three wounded; of the Indian soldiers 300 
were killed and wounded On 3 August 1749, tlus drama of gieat 
significance for the future was enacted at Ambur, and a few days 
later, Muzaffar Jang proclaimed, hunself ruler of the Deccan, and 
noimnated Chanda Saheb Nawab of the Karnatak. In the fiist 
flush of delight, Chanda Saheb confeired upon Dupleix the sovere- 
ignty of eighty-one vdlages in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. 

The English had, at the same time, as already indicated, been 
using Sahooji as a tool, to catch up with the French in piolitical 
influence, and continued their march towards Tanjore, even after 



4H IICAV IIU liKtUMI CXT.CTPIl R BLNOM. 

1 I 5 ih.it till- Nfanitha Pimce'<; cause did not find enough 

111 the psilitle. Saliixiji's puimi'-c to present the fort of 
Ihsiuiita to the Engh-li, a puce of their a-ssistance in restoring 
l.ini to the thnme of raiijoie, had come at the right moment as an 
.-Mua- But sshen thrv ‘•tuinud the Fort, and Pratap Singh (who 
svas to if'i'ldced by Sahoojih conscious of the French support to 
tlhamhi Siliih whom tie considered an inveterate enemy, bought 
psirr liv cftlmg to tliem the Fort and an aiea of territory' yielding 
an ainuia! levenue of Rs ‘16,000, ttie English ahiuptly abandoned 
the r.iii-e of Sahooji. 

Rn.iliif's between the English and the French for commercial 
I' liio had l>v now Melded {dace to iivaliies fot territorial gams, 
the rmah and the English, with Indian punces and pictcn- 
d'l'. ,0 pi'Mis ix'twicn them, weie endeavouring to excel each 
!ith«i Willie oil the one hand, the English Governor Floyer of 
l«.>t St ItaMil foimiatiihited Ghanda Saheh on his elevation as 
nilrt ei the Kiin.itak on the other, they whetted the ambition of 
Viiwai-iid-diiih M n Miihatiuiuid All, and Nasir Jang, and piomiscd 
5 I 1 ' hi Mippat it flii\ toiight foi the tliiones of the Kainatak and 
»lie D.ti.in le-peiuvtlv 

rhi> time the trench and tlieir Indian allies suITercd a ciushmg 
ddeat, but it was not the English arms or English command which 
ti. ade the final dc'CMon Xasir jang liad raised an enormous army, 
foiwi-tu.g ol ,11 K) (11)0 men, winch was numerically far supeiior to 
the .mils (if Mu/aff.ir Jang, which suffered from the additional 
di aihant.ige of miitinons mood foi w'ant of pay Nasir Jang had 
aho ‘•icurtd the assistance of a Maratha force of 10,000 horse 

I>*\tir(*us Duplfix, however, did not lose heait, although he 
w.i' I, lie to fate with the |iiospcet of yielding the French 
'■igs. Ill iits to the English, [list when the victoi'y had lulled the 
laietue \K tills to lest, a French force penetrated the Maratha 
( luip alwiut iiiidincdit and killrd alxnit 1,2CX) of their men. Once 
.leain till I'll mil nioiale, which lead been irapairc'd m the midst 
ut ihf jijiwunis w (1 bv some of then officers’ inopportune conduct. 
1 . 4s !i h.ibiht it(si. and after the Englidi had letunred to Fort St 
Disk! . 0 , 1 ! Xasu ],irig had niovcxl to Arcot, Duplcix, remfor-cing 
lit. 'MM auil land fours, sm/ul Masulipatam, and then Timvadi, 
.1 'ti.'ti'.ic plate Ihgiltix thereafter turned Ins attention to the 
i'i.i|oi e.mii wliirh was to undo the recent victoiy of Nasir Jang, 
Mill, iiiiiii 'd \Ii .aid the English and planned to achieve his end 
nH»-e hs intueues than bv the power of arms and men By winning 
os«r the piiticipal element-, at the court of Nasii Jang to the in- 
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taests of the French,^ he isolated Muhammad Ah from Nasir Jang. 
Muhmmad Ah was left alone m the field when his terntory was 
attacked by the French. The intrigues had done their job, and 
Muhammad Ah’s stronger army — 10,000 or 12,000 strong together 
with an English- trained contingent of 1,000 — ^was put to disorderly 
retreat by 250 European and 1,200 Indian soldiers under the 
French The same design was invoked in dealing with Nasir Jang 
It was arranged that ‘malcontent nobles’ at the court of Nasir 
Jang ‘should withdraw their forces from those of their feudal supe- 
noi, and should range themselves, a short distance from them, 
under the flag of French. To such an extent were the details of 
this arrangement carried out that a French standard was secretly 
conveyed to the malcontents to be by them on the proper occa- 
sion on the back of an elephant in the most conspicuous part of 
the field Other secret arrangements were at the same time entered 
into between Mozuffer Jung and the conspirators, with which 
Dupleix had no cancel n ’® 

Now, when the signal came from the conspiiators, the French 
Commander, de la Touche, set out on the night of 15 December 
1750, with 800 Europeans and 3,000 Indians, and ten guns, to 
meet the enemy army of 25,000 The plan now began to unfold 
itself exactly as it was designed, and of this de la Touche was 
assured by the foremost elephant which displayed the French 
standard on the back And when Nasir Jang saw, m the midst of 
the action, that some of his leading men were retiring fioin the 
field, he upbraided one of them (Nawab Kuddapah) who chopped 
off Nasir Jang’s head, giving finale to the treacherous drama 

Dupleix emerged from this action as the real ruler of the Deccan, 
of 35 million people Muzaffar Jang, returning once again to the 
thione, paid him ‘the homage and respect due to a feudal supenor’. 
A solemn ceremony of investiture was held, at which Muzaffar Jang 
declared Dupleix Nawab or governor of the country south of the 
liver Krishna up to Cape Camonn, including Mysore and the 
entire Karnatak ‘He also bestowed upon him as a personal gift 
the foi tress of Valadaui, about fifteen miles from Pondicherry, 
with the villages and lands dependent upon it, as well as a separate 
jagir of 100,000 rupees a yeeur He conferred upon him the title 
of miinsub, or commander of 7,000 horse.’ He directed that the 
French cuiiency should be the sole currency of southern India. 
He confinned the sovereignty of the French Company over the 
newly acquired districts of Masuhpatnam and Yanoon and extension 

■Ibid '‘Ibid, p 262 
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H'tU- ilH DHrilMl K (.fl’Il II niNfiAL 

irt l!i>' Jxiiit K.inkJ II<‘ pioiiiist'd ‘never to tyrant a 

j.ivirt williout Dsiplwx'v jiifvious apintaal, and to lx- guided in 
i tiuiii,' liv aduu ’ Ami it wav at IXiplcix’s instance that 
t h.aitla Saiali via- uvtoiid to his fomial though noimnal dignity 
It the etatuude t'xiir('s.,ed !>> Nasir jaiig in terms of states was 
iif.t eiMnigh. he agicf'd to pay to the French Rs 500,000 foi the 
•eiin comuianded hy I'lench coiiiinandcrs. 

haiH in i 7 R. Mu/atlar [ang \sas killed in a miiioi action which 
wa> Kioiight ahi.iit hv Miihaininad Ah by exciting an intiigue 
htuieii fang ami some fciid*d clmfs, Hiere also a French force. 
Ilia!. 1 tha foimuand ol Bies}. was with Mu/affar Jang) The only 
la hi, If hi tins tleath < aiised Dupleix was to lind a ‘ruler’ apially 
Mih’iu.-ive and ai'ti-rahle to Fitnch iiitensts, and he found one lu 
's h im.it JiUig, .1 hnitlif'i of Nasir fang From lus abode in a prison, 
S.iLuiiat fang wa-i takan hy Dupleix to the tliionc of the Deccan. 
I lie nevy luler coiitiimrd all the concessions lus piedecessors 

h. ifJ i^aiitefl to the hiemh, addfxl to tlitur possi^ssion at Masiihpa- 

t.im a lahk ana <•! th<“ sunouuding teinton', and made a 

*i< ' h t ■ tnt Ih a! II oidcu'd the n huilchug of all the French fac- 
ti’’i< , lu. Itiothei Nasii fang h.id destitiycd 

Dining tile brief jKuiod of tlieir coiujuest, the French cicatcd a 
siiategs, a lailiry. and many lessons, which weie later emulated 
bv the biiglnh riuiii them conclusions can lac dtxlucecl cleaily 
f splainnig tin t iicuiiistanoes winch heljied the ascendancy, fust of 
flit Fieinh. and tlam itf the English, m the South 

111- <onv«itiou f>f knigsliii> Ixnng handeel down from father to 
the ikh'-i son Ol his iiomiuw, which .issurcd continuity of the peace 
aiai st.ihihtv of the nile, was (>ften broken hy ambitious princes, 
iml in th<>s<" es.iinjiUs of hre.Klifv the European traders found an 
I'ppoitnnitv (if thr<*wnig thenr influence and piwer on the side of 
one prune (‘r pretender or the other. A deposed prince or a 
pietiiidii (f?uld m>t. with(‘ut tlie jHissi'ssion of a ti-Tiitory, command 
leMiuii'es (tl men and rtvTinnx the two essential pre-i equisitcs foi 
1,11 am and mamtaiiiuig aii .um\. For tx.imple, Chanda Saheb, 
.sh 1 had vjient s(-m u ^c.u> m .i Maratha )ail at Sat.ira before he 
iv.i' i.nisomt'd hs the' Frmch, did not have a trained anny of his 
1 a'l ihe (i 'minion of the otluT jiretf'iider, Mu/affar Jang, was 

i. 1 iiaiih (if'ttrr Ihe two, howevei, luid enormous movable 
i '* 1 . i> ii, 1 1' welleiA, etc ), sofelv ston'd m the French settlement 
> '1 1 1 «uil'( 1 .1 IS V lijs'ii which this drew to raise their respective 

tor the impending war So that lack of money might not 
laiiM" lit lu tin; teiiifff'nuilv recruited army, the French 
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lent them £ 50^000 and pmixused to lend more A hurriedly 
unprowsed annyj like the one raised by Chanda Saheb and 
Muzaffar Jang, could serve only as cannon fodder, and this 
deficiency was made good by the -French providing leadership and 
a force of European and Indian soldiers trained in European 
fashion. 

All the principal nilers of the south found themselves, at one 
time or another, during those years, in similar or nearly similar 
conditions, and had inevitably to invoke or accept the help of the 
Fieiich or the English The two trading Companies, possessing 
power to mint money, and importing bullion from their mother 
countnes, enjoyed another considerable advantage over their 
Indian allies aspiring to wrest thrones from their rivals There 
was wide unfavourable gap those days between England’s export 
and import business with India, which was covered by export of 
bullion to the latter country The French Company too possessed 
large quantities of the precious metal to turn into coins, Thus 
their possessions were: discipbned military leadership equipped 
with European weapons and a few hundred of European soldiers 
and a thousand or two of Indian soldiers, navy, whose potentiality 
was at once recognised by Indian princes who did not have any of 
theu own and who derived considerable benefit from it, a credit 
in the market and m the princely houses whose constancy was 
ensured by commerce, a credit which was a shaky commodity m 
the case of pnnees whose fortune and misfortune were substituted, 
as if by turn, immunity from loss of trade or possessions, which 
they managed to secure by secret negotiations with the enemies of 
their own Indian allies (for example, while Dupleix was preparing 
for war as an ally of MuzafFer Jang and Chanda Saheb, he was 
carrying on secret negotiations with Nasir Jang also, fearing lest 
that pnnee should emerge victorious from the impending action ) ; 
the behef that the real contestants for power were the Indian princes, 
and not the French or the English who were satisfied with the 
little possessions granted to them at the conclusion of hostihties by 
the victor, unlikehhood, in the foreseeable future, of the impenal 
power moving into the Deccan from Delhi, to bung back that 
region under its sway, and reduce the foreign traders to humilia- 
tion as Aurangzeb had done, the certainty that family feuds and 
dissensions among raling chiefs would never end, and lastly, the 
behaviour of the Marathas, who, though yet capable of waging 
decisive v'-ars, preferred immediate monetary gams to acquisition 
of fresh territories. 



Umu im BKiii^'H «icc;tTun BiN(.vt 



Sii" !i V .1- ii! ]'<»Iuu.il (iiiichtKm m thf* Dctr.iii whfii the usin^ 
Ijifiih f)v till" hviiiiiliated Eitglidi a 

ti* thru ttade aj.d [neitiitt’ in the fiituic In this plit;lit 
th' hiutid III Muhanniiad All Kliaii .i surviving son of 

111 ! du, and {liuuaiit tn the tliUTic of the Kainatak, a 
jHjt.i* mIii'v ( iii <* ihi's n.iild t'|i(»iisi" When the last hittle liad 
<11 iitnall\ tiHiutl the siahs m iavoiii of tlic I iL-ncli and their allies 
and \iia,'i-nd-di!i had !«■< ii killed and Miih.iininad Ah had fled 
to Tie Ill'll (ft h the feai i>f tiouhle this man iniirht cieate in the 
liituii ..jijo ned to l)u;>i‘!x an oh-tacle to the eiijoMiient by the 
I tit (3. et uiuieiuihetl atid jh ac( fill sinuvinatv m the south He. 
•liiotM" i‘[‘Mii'd tout lhat'iiv negotiations willi Miihaimnad All 
I’t'U M'.hiiM,Md Alt \v IS notv lelt the only hope of the liiighsh, 
ui o pii aieed I lia ronsiiletahle help should he decide to fight 
ti f ' t'l’i I' of thi K iinatak, hi Id until tect ntlv by his fathei 
H' i M 'tfi a .' 11 so ir ponactialhv Mulianiinad Ah if only to 
' 'oi " ii' ii i‘ a o' f luiMlihie tlii'ie siniii was an aetion between 
" ' I i' o, ( tl«i a dies « n th'' one skIi- and the English and 
1 ,1 tl A't ' a th-' tti'ii and the u'sult was that he had to 
l!\ to V'(i-l with two (It time attendants 


\ui,t Miihaiiimad \h hit upon a master stroke ot stiategy ^ 
r iie tl 'll t - o! All ot, h.iviiig Ixs n sent to the battle of I ricliinopoly, 
til it I m !a\ \iiMiallv detuuehs,. .md Muhamniad Ah advised tlie 
hneieh that it titty (isnld smd ,i foict. It could he seized 
t.is'lv ihi hiiehsh re.idiU at cepted the suggestion, and (to ejuote 
th' 1 . n ui ids' ‘inir it in ev-tution a DitaLliniLtit of one bun- 


do I 
1 { { 
* ef 

f ' ’ ill ? I 


lid dine men imti,. tin Ctinmaiid of Claptaiii Roheit 
'.''iil'd •>} 1 PJiid lilt, no on bond tin Wager for Foit 
'' ' hio iitiii'g U'liloni’d with Eight's hluiopeans they 
'1 O' \n'i( iiid hinoiid txpeitatioii eiiteu'd at and took 


(' ' -• '1 of th' lint wiihoiu O])} ositioif ' iGlive was a wiitei 


’’ in 7 ( ijcce oi tin fIoni[iany. Int ‘biitig of a Alaitnd 

ill i«mti"u .aid having acini a. a Voliinteci’ in ‘the late engage- 
''ll h'hi't o! tlf lai'h.h, liacl hull guaiti d ‘an Ensign’s 
) -"’I'l.'i u njion his appliiatiou hn the same’.'') At the tune of 
1 ' Uutii'; hal tiuiv into Aieoi he w.is onlv twentv-six ye.irs of age. 


v.'il V’l Mtinbt-i. of the Coencil of I'oiL 

' t .laf il 1') S((.nioh.i 17.1, Mnt to th. Court of Dnectors, and 

tl - 1,1 ! I 'S, lettr-T „aiiul to tlifoin, it can he e.nsiK inferred that 
la a. 1 ', t f the staut,. we Mtih.inmied Air, and not Clive as British 
'' ‘ I'd Ifh-J ff' Afiidnis Papers, op <il ) 

Sr III. at fetiii 'o th» Directorv dated May 17 17 
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But the fluke of Arcot enhanced rathei than assuaged the ap- 
prehensions of the English, and their only hope was that the vic- 
tonous Chanda Saheb, reduced to bankruptcy by costly wars, 
would remain as such The English described the condition, in 
which they found themselves or the country found itself then, 
thus 

Rains are setbng in and Chunda Saib distress’s for money to 
fiay his army; should he be able to surmount these difflcultys 
there is nothing left for Mahomud Ally [Muhammad Ah] but to 
make the best terms he can — as ours and the Nabob’s force 
are not able to face them in the field — The greatest disadvan- 
tages we have and to labour under is the indolence and the 
apprehensions the Nabob is continually under from the French 
and his want of money, the last We are in hopes of removing 
by being able to collect some of the Revenue belonging to 
Aicot, the King of Tanjore remains neuter, and that of Misore 
has sent a Force who are now near Trichenopoly leady to join 
the Nabob, should Chunda Saib prove successful both these 
country’s ’ 

The forces of the English and Muhammad Ah, besieged in 
Arcot by the forces of Chanda Saheb and the Fiench, had 
one advantage and one disadvantage, both considerable The 
latter lar outnumbered the fonner and were without doubt 
m a position to give a crushing defeat to their enemy, 
but the piotection of the fort in which the English weie locked, 
placed them in a situation of vantage they rained heavy 
fire on their enemy, but escaped from the effect of the returning 
fire This advantage enablecl the besieged force to prevent the 
enemy from entering the fort even when they had made two 
breaches, But, naturally, the leadership of the force was in a state 
of desperation, and managed secretly to send word that they 
badly needed to be reinforced The seige of Arcot began 
on 24 September, and when the prolonged state of indecision and 
the attenuating strength of the Enghsh and Muhammad Ah’s 
small force threatened to cast the die against them, le-inforce- 
ment arrived — 150 Europeans under the command of Captain 
Kilpatrick and 2,000 Marathas On 14 November 1751, the seige 
was broken, and the opposing forces were put to flight They 
were chased, and in another engagement near Ami (twenty 
Fort St David’s letter dated 30 September 1751, op cit 
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jM,l - fi'-.ii Aniiti. tlu-\ snfh'itd .i litavy m thrir men powci ■* 
itisii M.‘ lull f ('3 .1 wliilf hut rau^-i’s for anotlu’i eng'apc’uient 
<■. n .iviji,nr(! In thr oprialioiis kvidunj to the victoiics of 
Mnliann'i ul \li. thit priiicr, liaviiiEC cxluviitcd his monetary rc- 
' -in ‘ , and lu'imf nnaliK- to jla^ for the maintenance of English 
inmj-. .ird h.^ nun. had ajijilud for as^etance to the lulei of 
Ms ■It! a 111 h Mate, and rereived his consent to help and 
dho to j>a\ f( I the Nfaratha-. lent by Wuiaii Rao The cost 
(if Mvseu's In Ip which Muhammad All had nuclei taken to 
pas. tadth «i! tspressly, was the tcnitory of Tnchiiiopoly, a 
pu/t’ ovi t whidi the giecdy lycs of the English had also 
1 mii iixiHl Ihc English had expressed the widr that the victors 
(.1 Xrmt dioidd loiitiiuie thiii iiiaich to Jinji, whose seizure 
lh(s 1 tuiml' ltd itnjHiitaiit finiu the jMiint of stiategy', but ‘the 
M' -111' nut Miirattas [Maraibas] refused to join till the engage- 
mint ilif Jsiabdi had enteiid into was fulfilled’'^ Pietexts and 
m vti iiniio [lut t.H a stHthment for several months, and when 
M\ li 1' <li i'amd ol getting Ti ichinojioly peaceably, he, with the 
M.r nh . m in, jiav, went ovir to the i-ide of Chanda Salieb and 
till 1 1( nrh m tirder to nuike defeat of Muhammad Ah and the 
laiglidi (utam llie iiitbalance neaUd hy this shift natinally 
stnuk the English with .luxietv, and they induced the naler of 
[anj^tfi to a'l'i't Muhammad Ah with a relieving force — the 
mduffsnent had to tie ie[ieal(‘d Ix-fore it brought foith the desired 
losult I<M a long tiiiif di f( .It and victoiy were alternated between 
the (outtstaiit^ hut eventually' what made the final decision wvis 
not thr swoid lint 1 nor lev - tlu' one who lacked it dropjied off 


'IroTU the f'41i»wintt tniiUatimi^ c.ni be deristd the suggeUinn that b> 
piauiK ifie h.nhi-r of sicter> MnguUrlv to the cap of Clue, English 
hiS'iiia'i haw btni iiarlial to thou coinpalriots 


people at Arcot were besieged from 
the *.4th S'pteiuhci lo the 14lh Noveinbei h> the French and Clumd.a 
■>.uP s v>u not Itiing niMK than a month Provision, We w('re oblig’d to 
end ( iptain hilpatnck with .i Cloiiimarid to their relief, but before 
It d the 1 tiemy h.ul jii.tdi- two large Breaches and .utempted to 

di * raro k Considerable Loss, the next 

V appeanng ami at the vuue time tivo thousand 

m i Morattas hone, thp> rawal the scigc and decamp’d leasing 
.< • ( mum hi th. 3M Deer Cap, am Clue svith thl Morattas 
X All ^ 1 the Held mar .Ann a place about twenty miles on this 

Sjdt Aiua where thev weie routed, manj killed .and made Prisoners 
hes trs.k the .wlsanlagc of the night and each shifted for himself their 

2™Januars''iri2''^' Fort St David’s letter’dated 

bolt St Da\id'' letter dated 5 Jul> 1752, Ibid 
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defeated, and the one who still possessed it emerged victorious 
Chanda Saheb, having been rendered penmless, depended upon 
die Ftench whose own resources M'ere diminishing so fast that 
Duplebc had to employ his personal fortune Mysore was apparent- 
ly not prepaied to add to fus commitment beyond the maintenance 
of the Maratha force. Muhammad Ah, on account of ‘the unsettled 
state of the province’, was ‘unable to collect the revenues' and 
failed ‘to fulfil his contract with’ the English ‘in. defraying the 
expenses of the troops’, amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees per 
month. They, however, believed that he would pay them when 
his ‘affairs were settled’. Even the Nizam of the Deccan, Salamat 
Jang, friendly to the French, was ‘greatly distressed for money to 
pay his Army. The Bntish alone were in a better financial position 
than these all, and they were all the time feeling- ‘We think this 
an uncertainty and a Bm'then too great for us to bcai, and if we 
do not the French will immediately have the Province. His Debt 
is near twenty Lack, this is a large sum, The Revenues indeed of 
the Company’s new Acquisition amount to near two Lack Per 
annum.’^" 

The Tnchinopoly war had already lasted a year, and held out 
the prospect of lasting longer and ending in favour of the French 
if their depleted purse was reimbursed and the strong force of their 
allies paid regularly, but Duplerx was a servant of the French 
Company, which, provoked at his action of ruining it by substitut- 
ing warfare for commerce, sued for peace and obtained it by 
complete surrender in the negotiations conducted in London on 
government level Prudently enough the Enghsh Ministry des- 
patched a considerable fleet to India m the midst of the negotia- 
tions so that It might clinch the issue in the event of breakdown 
of the negotiations But the French had no intention to ask any 
concession and, therefore, a treaty was easily concluded. It accepted 
Muhammad Ah as ruler of the KEumatak and enabled the English 
to occupy the position which four years ago belonged to the 
Flench 


“ This paragraph is based on and the quotations in it have been taken 
from, the Fort St David’s letter dated 29 October 1753 to the Court 
of Directors, Ibid 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Namh's Complaint against the English 


AriTR Ain^Pi Kh^n had declared him'self Nawab of Bengal, 
thought'. h.id been entertained, more than once by a few ad- 
\rniiuou^ Lngli'linicn, of conquering it for the Britidi Grown. 
In ITM, Goloncl Miiles, ‘a sub.altern m the Ostend Coin- 
}, 4 iiv\ ‘fivire’i and later ‘a soldier of foitunc’, submitted a 
sarai.wial to the King of lingland, praying that if the govern- 
n.ent umhl adopt ins plan, thty would establish an empire m the 
L.et without much ditTiculty ‘Being a gcxxl soldici’, says Nestor 
un the V.tiUxdtti linzrlle dated 29 June 17fl6, ‘he learnt to despise 
th" ludUaiy of India ‘and thought it might be conquered by a 
sri.l1! I'tdv <‘f hutojK.ins’ llie king was so much taken up with 
the Milles's plan that he expended a big sum [£ 1&,000] on the 
preptration of an cxfiediuon (acxtording to the Diaiy of Loid 
Mekomlw’ quoted by Ncstw), which, however, had to be abandon- 
ed. as the I)i.u\' «avs, ‘at the instigation of the East India Goin- 
patu’ In June 1751, the proposal was levived by' Millcs, but w'as 
again vrtixd bv the Goiiip.ain 

In 1751 aftei the English hod acquired considerable political 
inilui'iitc m the south, Golonel Caroline Frederick Scot, the Com- 
jiany's chief eiigiiiecT m India, made .i reconnoitermg tour of 
Bniird and niggr-ted to theCoiiit of Directors that (1) the forti- 
tifatioii of I'oit Wilh.im should be strengthened, and (2) if the 
Engle h w olrd thiy could conquer that province. Charles F Noble, 
a friend of Scot’s, gives an idea of the plan in his letter (dated 
22 Si'purnlxT I75(i) to the select committee at Fort St George 

'nir Golonel was at great pains to prexure a iwCcct knowledge 
of that (krtirt.' gosrninient, countiy and jx-oiile, and I heliese 
ti w' nil'll knt'W' it bi'ttcT th.in he did at his death 

the (.kilonel wa.s MK'n known to scweral of the greatest men 
ol that couritiv by means of Oinv Chund (an eminent met chant 
at G dciitt.i, and the lx's! accj[uaintcd with the Company’s affairx 
and intenwt tif any one m that country'), lie had several con- 
‘The Ctairt of the Na'wa.b of Benical at Murshidabad 
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ferences with them, particularly with Rajah Tilluchund of the 
Burduwan Country and Cozee Waszitt [Khoja Wajid] of 
who had mentioned his arrival to the Nabob 

The old Nabob Alliverde Gawn then greatly advanced in 
years (between. 70 and 80) signified a great desire to see and 
confer with him, as he understood him to be one of the King’s 
officers and an expenenced soldier, a character he always res- 
pected, as being one of the greatest of his time in that country 
himself, and accordingly invited the Colonel to his Court, and 
Cozee Salh the Nabob’s ambassador at the Sowah Rajah’s Court 
at Sittarah, after having concluded a Peace between the Nabob 
and Morattas being then at Calcutta on his return to Moxudavad 
[Murshidabad, which, before Murshid Quh Khan renamed it 
after him, was known as Muksadabad], the Nabob ordered him 
to see the Colonel and repeat his desire of seeing him, which he 
did in a meeting and conference m February 1754 at Oiny 
Chund’s country garden there. 

Colonel Scott understood that on the death of the old Nabob 
there would be a dispute for the Crown between the gentlemen, 
his nephews and his grandsons, who had already discovered 
ambitious views 

He acquamted the Company therewith in one of his letters, 
and of his apprehensions of the danger all their Settlements 
would be m of being pillaged by one or other of the competi- 
tors, and of the weak and defenceless condition in which he 
found all their forts and garrisons 

The military works and fortifications he intended, and was 
empowered to erect in Calcutta, could not be compleated in 
many yeais, therefore he thought of making some slighter works 
for the more immediate defence of the place, (against the blow 
he saw impending, and which we have now unfortunately re- 
ceived) a plan of which he presented to the Governor and 
Council, and which was approved and set about directly. He 
ordered the ditch that he found had already been carried on 
half round the town, to be widened and deepened, and to be carri- 
ed on quite round, draw-bridges and redoubts, to defend them, 
to be erected at three or four places, and two larger redoubts 
to be erected, one at each extremity of the town by the river 
side, not only to command the river but to defend the draw- 
bndges there, and the sluices for filhng and emptying the ditch, 
with many other works for the preservation of the town in 
case of a sudden attack, before the more regular works could 



t H..VV I HI imtii'it i> BhNfSM, 

But his (Iqjurtine fiiHu Beiiejal a little there- 
.iltn- liiiishtui then proun-'N tlKiiitjli he left Mr. Wellsj engineer, 
t.< th*-m (HI 111 his ,ih-fiire according to particular direc- 

tion, lift uith liini I’oi that puiinise, and his death put a stop 

til til ill. 

Bv ish.it Cinliinel .Scott ol.-.eived in Bengal the jentue [Hindu] 
rupjfti aiifl iiihahUaiit-. \seie very much disaffected to the Moor 
iMuslim] (hivi'tniiient, and srcietly wished foi a change and 
o}i[.o!tunu\ of thiovviiig oil their tyiannical yoke. And was of 
opinuin that if .m Europe.in force began successfully, that they 
would he inclined to join tlicni if properly applied to and en- 
(. iii,i';''d, hut unelit he tautious how they acted at first until 
d I s I.ail a pnhahihtv of sucees, in bringing about a Revolution 
to till 11 advantage . 

ihue 1 , a man nanifal Niiuo Oosseyng tlie High Pnest of 
the ( hiituis I'liis piicst gave Colonel .Scott veiy good infor- 
iiiitioii and .idvKc lilatiiig to the affaiis of that country, and 
told liim lie (..(lid hung 1 fXX) of these men to assist the 
hiivleh in lom d.iv . waining when needful The Colonel did 
him vHue mtvuc wliih* he lived and I date say he has a res- 
in ct tor Ills memory to tins day.‘ 

.S(i*t died preiiiatuieh . hut his plan was submitted to the Couit 
rit Directois, who c oiiununicatcd the following decision regarding 
the fortifKatioii to the rt‘rt William authorities on 29 November 
i7')4 

W e ♦•Itsiive Collonel .Scott hud a Project before the Board for 
sumiiig our .Settlement fioiii any attacks from the Country 
loKts which w'ere of opinion m the present juncture ought to 
he guaided against , Do not begin or make any progiess 
Hi the Winks until thev have your Seiitimeuts leave and con- 
furmne The n-asoii of this mtiution anses fiom. our appre- 
hnisions that if thev aie btguii without the previous consent of 
the Country Covinninent or at least such a connivance as you 
hall jiulgi* will lie as tffe<tual ,is their consent, wee may exjiend 
at 'iiiiis of money and eitliiT he enUrelv prev'cntcd from finish- 
Igu them iir Ive at their mercy for leave to proceed at an cx- 
jieiic*" not to lip lionie, that tlieso apjirehensions are not w'ltli- 
<Kit fiwmlatuni apjwars by Collonel Scott’s letter to us of the 
2rid March hist m which vvc'e are informed that the French 
“Hill op iit , vii!. Ill, pp 326-8 
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had been stopt for two Years and upwards from finishing their 
projected woiks for the security of Ghandenagore 
In order therefore for obtaining a propei' Grant or connivance 
from the Gountiy Government for leave to foitifye Foit Wilhain 
wthout any obstructions or mipedrment you are hereby directed 
to make such applications to the Nabob and the members of 
his Durbar as you shall judge will be most likely to be attended 
with success^ and as we are sensible no favours can be obtained 
from such a Mercenary Government as that of Bengal without 
Money wee do empower you to dispose of any sums to the 
Nabob and to such others as you shall think propper provided 
the several sums so to be disbursed do not altogether exceed 
one hundi'ed thoustind Rupees The manner of conducting this 
affair wee shall leave entirely to your discretion and shall only 
say that the great age of the Nabob and the present emptyness 
of his coffres seem to be circumstances gieatly m favour of an 
immediate application being attended with success . . You 
must at the same tune make the Government sencihle that wee 
have no intentions to render oumelves formidable to them but 
that our only view in erecting any works is to protect our 
propel ty against the attempts and designs of any European 
power 

It is clear from the Directors’ letter that the work on the addi- 
tions was not to be started until ‘consent’ of the government had 
been obtained or until bribes had ensured ‘connivance’ It is also 
clear that the French, who had themselves been refused permission 
by the Nawab’s government to carry out similar works, did not 
constitute a danger, and that additional fortification was intended 
to secure the Enghsh ‘settlement from any attacks from the country 
forces’ Colonel Scot, who drew out the scheme of ‘the military 
works and fortifications’* and on which the above instructions of 
the Dnectors were issued, made no mention of the French, on the 
contrary he referred to Indian powers Nay, Scot, as lus friend 
Charles Noble wrote, entertained hope of success m a revolution 
that could be brought about with the active help of the English, a 
revolution that would turn out to their advantage and against the 
Nawab 

The authorities of Fort Wilbain forwarded the Directors’ letter 

’C R Wilson, The Indian Records Old Fort William in Bengal, vol. 
II, pp 15, 18-20 

‘Hill, vol III, p 326 'Hud 



f,i\ 1t‘<w IH£ HRIll*-!! (K.f I'I’II It liFNf.W 

tu Wilh.nn W.itts rhit'f tsf ihr hngli^li factory at Kasiniba/dr, 
(11 h Aufnrt 17W, MrkiriK lti>- ctjjmutn av tt) the \\.i\ they should 
I tftf'fxl WattN urolf bark Hi Ills iciil> dated 15 August- 

I uui't dstlaic til >011 fu’iitlciucn tluit I think a picvious apphea- 
tiinL to tin* XalnJit ioi lease to foitifyc Calcutta a step- highly 
uii[fntp‘r lo! us to take foi iii case the Nabob should absolutely 
ifluM' us hi' [erint'Mon we must at once give over all thoughts 
ct btrUfvuig ot ell) It 111 defiaijee of liiin The sums 

we are at hhirtv to offer part whereof must of necessity be 
divubd amongst he Miiusicr' would I fear appeal to lain vety 
ii!ii»ii-id( table*' 

Ihn tlieottHi'. {lUt llie wolk m li.ind without peimission of tlui 
i'( af’iuuii at and (outtaiv to tlie iiistnictioiis of the Diiectors, who 
bid ciapha'i'i'd tliat |(eiitiissuin or tniisent of coiimvaiict must 
lii't b( (btaiii'd Ibat tin work was started and paitly tamed out 
and 'at iiii t i (ouiitiv eiieiin' is admitted in Fort William’s letter 
d.itol .* 1 ') .S< jitciiibf 1 1755. to the Couit of Uirertors ‘We sliall 
pav due regard to >oui (>idcis m itgaid to the fortifications 
Cokntell Scott h.ul luojcetod for the defence of the place against 
a eountrv iiieiuv which ate (an>ing on agieeable to his instinic- 
tioii' but all not Mt III ai Inu'hcd ’’ 

In the letiti datid 21 rehiuaiv 175f) Foit William, leporting the 
pioiriess, of the work, it was said ‘The Redoubt at Peinns being 
nigh t oii'pleattHl'’’ 'Fhe works weie put under tlie supeivision of 
eneineei llartholoinew' I’laistcd, and assistant engineer, O’Hara 
lilt" I'oit Wilh.iiii autliontus’ kttcis to the Directors make no 
iDi'iituin of the woik haviiur Iieen stalled without peimis- 
'n »n .ual one can ju'titiahK infer that the truth was dehbeiately 
withheld 

'Die goviimuiiit ol beng.il bad lieciuue awauc of the additional 
■W(«k' the English w‘’i»“ eanving out. of sunil.u wotks put m hand 
bv the lunch in oidci lait to lag behind their iivals, and of the 
th'cp luvolveiiHuit of the two in the jiohtical uiihcavals of the 
Kainatak lu the uTeni past. .Arcoidmg to Jean Law, Ahvaidi 
Kb 111 

'aw with uidigiiaiioii and suipiise the progress of the French 
and Eiejli'li nations cii the Coromandel Coast as well .as m the 
nt’craii. Ini b> means of his spies he was informed of ev-ery- 
'Wil-en ,.;i ,,f, p 28 Ibid, p 31 ’'Ibid, p 44 
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thing that happened there The comparison which he made 
between the condition of his Provinces and the troubles which 
had agitated the Peninsula so long and which he doubtless attn- 
huted to the weakness of the Governors, only contributed to 
flatter his self-esteem But he was not free from anxiety He 
feared that sooner or later the Europeans would attempt similar 
enterprises m his government . This disposition of the Nawab 
showed Itself especially when he came to know by his spies 
that some fortification or other was being erected in Calcutta 
or Ghandernagore The least repair or the pulling down of a 
house near the Fort was enough to alann him An order was 
immediately issued to stop the work, and if, after representa- 
tions, the Nawab thought it was of no importance, the affair 
would be finished by making him a present, and we would be 
allowed to go on with the work. It would appear that his plan 
was to oblige all the European nations indifferently to have no 
forts “You are merchants,” he often said to our and the English 
vaktls, “what need have you of a fortress^ Being under my pro- 
tection you have no enciraes to fear ” He would probably have 
tned to carry out his ideas if he had thought he would live 
long enough to finish the business, but he was old 

He died on 10 April 1756. 

Alivardi Khan was succeeded in the govermiient of Bengal by 
his daughter’s son, Mirza Muhammad, better known as Siraj-ud- 
daula (boin in 1729) The late Nawab had no son, but had thiee 
daughters who were mairied to the three sons of his elder bi other. 
Siraj-ud-daula’s father, Zain-ud-din, had been killed in a battle 
in 1H7, his two uncles, Nawazish Muhammad, Governor of Dacca, 
and Sayyed Ahmad, Governor of Purnea, also died befoie the death 
of Ahvardi Khan Thus he was left the only claimant to the 
Nawabship, although it was destined to be his, because Ahvardi 
Khan had, as far back as 1752, pubhely declared him his heir 
But while Ahvardi Khan lay on his deathbed, Nawazish Muham- 
mad’s widow, Ghasiti Begain, became interested in the Nawab- 
ship, and aspired to secure it for an infant, Mui'ad-ud-daula, whom 
she had adopted as her son. (Murad-ud-daula was the son of a 
deceased brother of Siraj-ud-daula ) Ghasiti Begam possessed 
‘immense nches’, and ‘got 20,000 of the military over to her party, 
with which she entienched herself at’ Moti Jheel, near Murshida- 

“Jean Law’s. Memoir, Hill, op cit , vol III, pp 160-2 
’’According to S C Hill, vol I, p xxvi 



ni>\\ liI^ IiKm*'!! <»t ( I 1’1H> Ttl NI.AI- 

Is il .iini t< r-l I, lit ti‘ Ih' wt'lJ "UjJiJly'cd vvitli all Mirt': of aiim and 
li' " Hat dir u.o i»\rrj«»vvt irtl hy Siiaj-nd-tlaula wjtli- 
n.it ,i li^hf and tlui-' KiiKivid a tluiin in tlic vay of the 
<li -miiatr 

A iiuiith ahir hn atio'-Muii, Shaj-nd-daula had to subdue 
.Uit-iln'i n\al. It w.i-. Sh.iukat lainf, liis coumii (son of Sayyetl 
Mmuidi. iH»v\ lioldirii; (liaijfc of Piiini'a In the middle of May 
17 jfi Sii.i]-ud>d.inla set out with a hijf anny to meet his nval, 
hut while hr w is ^et fai fioiu Puriiea Shaukat Jang sent envoys 
roiwtuiiit thiomrh thtni his subinission to the new Nawab, Jean 
Lavs 


!t w.i^ Ui the t Ih'ivestdire of tliist* tiouhles that the English 
I'.ive Siicij-(id-d.iul.i u\eon for romplamt against them. Always 
ltd aw as hv the uhsi that he would not have sufficient influence 
to et t hmi''rU rtiogiii'ed as Suhahdur. they earned on a coiics- 
[s.ndriai wjfli (lie Itigiiiti It is even s.iid they had under- 
'taialui" with the Nawaii of Piiine.lll 

lit 'll! the (ihastti Begaiu aflair arose the second cause of the 
Nawah .Sir.ij-ud-daula's displeasuri' with the English. It was the 
'■•wallfd Krishna Das episode Krishna Das was a son of Raj 
Ballahh, and Raj Ballahh was Nawa7ish Muhaimiiad Khan's dejiuty 
at Daeva. Nawa^i'li Khan’s treasure ‘was in the hands of his 
widow", fdusiti Ih'jTum, and Ins deputy, Raj Ballabh” During 
the last illntss ttf AhvauJi Khan, R.ij Ballabli was at Murshidabad, 
“and as, owing to the List illue-s of Ahvirdi, Sir.aj-ud-daula was in 
j'ractir.il pt.sawMtin of the govermuent, Siraj-ud-daula called upon 
hiiti 1 ‘ *1 ail .Kcouiit <if Ills uncles .cflairs, so as to ascertain how 
hii Ills (state vv.vs iiidehted to Coveninient for the revenues of 
Dad a I ailing to give a satisfactory- account, Raj Ballahh was 
iij.priMiiitsl, 1.1 at any rate plared under stnet surveillance, until 
Mt.ij-ud-daula sIkhiU bt* in a jiosition ‘to force him to compliance’ 
\u..(diiig to William T.Kikeof the English Clompaiiy, Raj Ballabh 
and Kibhiia Das 


1 lit! -.lived uiidtr Alhverdi Kh.iwa for imiiiy \ears, and as there 
w.t mat ie,m.u to appn’hciid they had been guilty of many 


I<Krk\ NarraJuf*, Ibtd p 249 
Mfu.iar, Hill, op lit, sol III, 

' rr-uratue, op (It, }) xliv 
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frauds and amassed immense treasures by oppression and other 
unjust ways, an account of their administration was demanded 
by Seir Raja Doulet [Siraj-ud-daula], to know what was become 
of the King’s revenues collected by them for some years past 
Radabullub [Raj Ballabh] no sooner got intelligence of what 
was going forwards but makes interest with Mi Watts^'^ 
to get protection for his son and treasure in Calcutta, 
which was gi anted him and also for his whole family 
By the time everything was secured the Nabob became more 
pressing with Radabullub, and positive orders given him to 
nninediately obey, and deliver him the accounts he demanded, 
when he acquainted the Nabob that his son was fled and taken 
proteebon with the Enghsh -with everything appertaining to him, 
which rendered it impossible for him to comply with his demands, 
and as it was currently affirmed that he had carried off with 
him full fifty three laacks of rupees, the Nabob to outward 
appearance made a point m having him delivered up-, which 
the Council [Fort William Council] were made acquainted with, 
both by messages from the Nabob as well as from many of the 
principal people at the Durbard® 

Whatever may have been the motives of the Enghsh, the mipact 
they left on the mind of Siraj-ud-daula was one of extreme 
suspicion 

The Nawab’s third complaint againt the English arose from the 
loss they caused to the government exchequer and the disturbance 
they created in the commerce of the coimtry. Their abuse of the 
pnvilege of the custom-free trade was continuing Murshid Kuli 
Khan’s order interpreting the Mughal farman had been worn out 
by time and by the upheavals that followed his death. How the 
Company was behaving in 1756 and in the previous years was 
summed up thus by J Z. Holwell 

The continual abuse of the Company’s dusticks, by their ser- 
vants, has been for the space of forty years last past, another 
great cause for repeated just complaints from the Durbar; for 
thereby the Emperor was robbed of his legal customs on a 
considerable proportion of the trade of the provinces . . . 
Various were the terms of this illicit compact, sometimes the 

“Chief of the English factory at Kasunbazar 

“WiDiam Tooke’s Narrative, dated 10 November 1757, Hill, op cit , 
vol. I, pp 278-9 
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{iuipauv''- M'n.im \v.i> Mititiwl to oiifM'ighth, or one-fouith or 
hall of ilu- jiiofitN osi tlif trade >.o rovm’d At othcT luiics, with 
•Liiovv I ‘■|HMk It, \our dustiik w'a-; sold at various prices, from 
tfi 2”) riij*<'”'i oifli. and to such a ''haincful pio^tituiion did 
ihi-. tJad<- in diuti.ks irmii- to that it wars no uncommon thing 
to on till* icyi'tai a trade of two lack per annum carried on 
m apitf iraiirr In, pcTHMis known never to have hmt worth five 
}-oaniK 111 then lives, noi that had ricdit to this amount in 
\our I'le'idi'iuv 

I'he CuvrsinneiU's spiis ni the Settlement were well acquainted 
Willi pro-aitutimis and abuse of the Clompanv’s l>usticks, and 
lint d.iiK advKi's ihmeof to the Diirhai. wheie it ust*d to be 
otuii thiowii out in teiroiein, “that thev had a long Dustick ac- 
(••latl In ‘•ittli* with the Faigluh” And Siirapid Dowla in I75fi, 
dll! iiid he would laove fioni v'outheis in his possession “that 
the Luith 'h li.id delmuded the King in his levenites, by covering 
the tiade of hr- subjects with thmi Dustick', to the amount of 
oil" «ioii and ,i ImII /oiieniilhon live liundied thousand pounds 
-inliii"-- m flu 'juie ol iiliv veal'" 

^'oiu Clouit ol Diirttut' vveie so sensible of the repeated 
abu'eiif this itidiilgeiue, that, I think, theie are no less than fiv*e 
and twtiUv standing onleis against it transmitted to your 
Prisuli’iit and ChnuKil of Fort William from the year 1702 to 
17h> e.uli of ilitM- ordei-. directing, on detection, restitution of 
the Kings duties iiiiniediati* disuiisuon from the service, and the 
ai'gii"oi to 1 h‘ Si nt to England on the first leturnirig ship, but 
notwithslaiidiiit! th(se orders, .uid the utmost vigilance of your 
(louiKil abioad to {irevent this piacticc. it was found impos- 
sible 

Aimdid tonteiiiiKiiaiy naiiative (hv Captain David Rannie, 
Maimei) ‘■■tvs 

'ihe iniustue to the M<M‘rs consists m that In'iiig by their courtesy 
jffniulted to live here .is imuhauts, to proleet and judge what 
lutivrs wire their snvaiits, and to trade rnstom free, we undei 
that piro lue jirniKted all the Naboli’s subjrets that claimed our 
j'lott ( tieii. tlioueh thev were iitnthcr our swvaiits nor oui 
nif tiluiuts, and gavt* our dustutks or jjasscs to members of natives 
to trad" <u-tom free, to the gieat prejudice of the Nabob’s 

’ J / HolutI! Indian fraiti,, a narratise submitted b> bun to the 
C'nirt of Direcltiii 
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revenue, nay more we levied large duties upon goods bi ought into 
out districts from the very people that permitted us to trade 
custom free, and by numbers of their impositions (framed to 
laise the Company’s revenue) some of which weie uiinous to 
ouiselves, such as taxes on marriages, piovisions, trans'feirmg 
land piopeity &c caused eternal clamor and complaints against 
us at Couit 

William Tooke, a sei-vant of the Company at Foit William, sa>3 
in his narrative that m their behaviour with the people in the 
three villages, namely, Calcutta, Sutanuti, and Govmdpur, of which 
they were landlord and exercised all the zammdan rights, the 
English wete much mote exacting- 

It IS well known that the Company’s affairs are conducted here, 
at each of then head Settlements, by a Governour and Council, 
(to which station their seiwants formerly succeeded accoiding 
to seniority) and that each Gouncellor had the charge of some 
post or separate branch of the Company’s business, accounts 
of which were delivered into Council monthly or otherwise, as 
the nature of the post would admit of, and which posts were 
also regulated according to their servants’ standing in the seivice 
This custom the Court of Directors thought proper to break 
through in the year 1750, by sending out Mr. Holwell (who 
formerly served them at Calcutta m quality of surgeon) and 
appointing him perpetual zemindar, and in Council; which high 
power of his, according to the custom of the country, extends to 
life and death, corporal pumshment, fines, &c., and that without 
controul or consulting anyone. Judge then how obnoxious a 
pei-son invested with such power must be, to a trading people, 
particularly if he made good his promises to the Company, 
which was to encrease their revenues double to what foimer 
zemindars had done The revenues of tire zemindary formerly 
seldom or ever exceeded 60,000 rupees per annum, indeed more 
frequently were much less, arising from the sales of a few dutys 
which were fanned out, fines, etlack, &c At this time, as pro- 
visions and other necessaiys of life, were more reasonable at our 
Settlement than at the other factorys, as also having little to 
fear from the Gutcherry, and everyone being admitted to have 
recourse to our Courts of judicature, then it was that trade 

“Reflections on the loss of Calcutta by Captain David Rannie, Manner, 
Hill, op cit , vol III, p 384 
5 
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iii nn^tud Ci.ikiitt.i .iiid %v.ts frouilid %\ith inncliaiits and 
lilt! f i(K widi tin- iiafivc' but uitli all <-orts (if 
i-Ui-i! but iiiwiii \li HuivM'H'. .iriiv.il hi'n\ a sudden ajid 
11,1 k ! 1 . itii'i' «' .dl.iii va' eeu Hi had airri'ixl with the 

< tfi iiKiia'f tluii {(VMiuc'- uhuh itiusi he- done by 

M iiif nititjitfh fi o'bu I'l In* et t ntio di-triaie ami turned out 
( f hi^ ai<( idiiii'K be set iMit With ( (iiiviitniif iiiost bodyly 

I'usinluiu n! mtu lines ru t that a v\i'alth\ j n ist in bv that means 
had It tiri '( 111 his |amn than a jxKir (tne to tonunit any crime. 
b<? the natuii of thr* nusdemf.uKmr was nut so much considted 
,t> tlie ( IK iiiii-taix I’s ('f the aurenessor who xvas to he fined atcord- 
le ’ll i hi ithi i was aiiotlur me tliod made me etf to increase 
ihe 1 'i jiifMUi's KMimi' ’I he* mote (onfiision wimides and 
di [*ntt > lUia'tSi!' the natives tin* hiuhtr is tlif* rthtck. which is 
h will a fiillow'' .1 hLuk lillnw sli.dl meet another in the street 
oi eb’wlnie, whom ho shall i ill hy some imkiianie tir otlier- 
- • 'I • ill. till otiiml'il |,iiMiu hi* no iiiiic to do. than to 
<mi to tla (aitih.tr', '>iid diniaiat a pioa (m s(i]ih(‘i of this 
<' lufis' to be |iiu .1 a mi.iid on Imu who ollindid him, till 
mil time a* tla* di'fmti < ,iu Ih* la aid and decided hv the 
zivuvifar Le*t what will hi* the nature i»t the comjtlaiiit. a Ju'on 
Is not to he it'iusad. for It IS to l>e (>l?si'rvfd, cverv" pron thus 
<iiijilo\.<d roeivts iinir punth (»f cu.cm r a d.iv. one h.tlf for 
bo own -nb'i'tatK e, .ind tlie othiT ball of the Company’s 
.ill omit, wlinb cowiRs, ,ire to lx* paid hv the airt(rc*ssni, or as 
thi sh.dl pass a electee I have known ufivvards of 

d <n»l I i.mplauit' s.landine on the C.uti hi tiy hioks .it a time, .ind 
s( an e (vir It" than 1 ‘rU), miist of vvliith could have been 
(lii. Ji d Hi a il.iv. h.id it not Ixvii for tbe i ncreasc (d the Gom- 
p,m» • Kviiiiiis., white. Is it the c'otUioveisv was ended in six 
mmith. it w.is hulv. i vi.n. Ill months n.iv’ 2 vears was no 
miiommoa tbinr mil vvb.it was still .i irie-.iter lundshiji, the 
pait‘.'s hi im; ihl'.'id to .iliiiid til** ('ut,lun\ .i oftin as the 
wiiit thiie hiiusrlt not knowing when the dispute 
vvi'uki 1 1* ill’ lui 1 la* tile f.uiii vv.is .iho mn np to most 
(Viibit.mt ]uiie hv his mnss.trvs: winch made th.it .iitnli luore 
ll 111 a* dial ae.im ,is m foniii r vears to the irie.it prejudice 
it till J-.I11 iiibahitaiits. I hi* /{lumi .dso sold in jiiojiortionj 
’dub madi tie fru-vanteat bet s,, u,e.it th.it siveral apphea- 
J* -'Is win Tiiadi hv ddleient tn.uid piivs to the ixmeh of justices 
Ser *(v}o'* hut a it Was to encre.ise the Ccuupanv’s revenues 
tbev vote .,h,,iv- oveiliioked One shaiaefull methrxl among 
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others of adding to tfie resenues was of admitting licenced pios- 
titute^, \iluch were admitted, to be ntidei the Company’s protec- 
tions, liy iKiying a monthly tiibute. In a woid no one method 
was nt-glected, that could be thought of, which ssas not put in 
execution to make good his promises to the Company. Repeated 
toiniilaints vceie all this time made bv the merchants, the lowei 
jicoplc not daring to do it, and as both iich and poor and of all 
degrees and denominations found themselves at last entiiely 
deimved of the Company’s protection and liable to be daily 
ilecTed ot jiunislied accoidmg to the caprice of a single pcison, 
jtithntd living undci then own Coveinmcnt as well as of that 
of toimgn nations to that of our-. It is incredible to think the 
mnnliei of inhabitants that quitted the .Settlement soon after Mi 
Holw'ell’s zi'niiudfity coniinenced, and many, whose alfaiis would 
not admit ot it, keiit their gotds out of our districts As the 
natives were not alwavs satisfied with Ins decrees, application 
was fiequently made to the Dttrbar by them for rediess, which 
caiisid the Nabob to makb continual complaints in behalf of 
his subirets of thf' gtoss abuse of the zfinindar's power and of 
the insults shewed his llagg by stuji[)!ng boats with his dusticks, 
.md ohliiimg maiiv to pav our ciwloms aftir Iniving paid the 
( io\ ei iiiiieiit s dutus ''' 

\iiothei afiaii which also caused some disputes, wms seciuester- 
mg the ellects of Pranjeeboom Cobeiage i^omnsttn to Raja Til- 
lekchauid of Ihiriaduan, on account of ,i delit said to be owing 
hv the latter to one Mr Woed f though a disputed account) 
Ujinn the complaint being hied m coiiit, Piamjeebooin Coberage 
lefused giving au answer .is it was not a debt contracted by Ins 
ni.istei but a IkiikI endorsed over to Mr Wood by a person with 
vshom his master had Luge accounts and had credited him foi 
the amount of it some time befoie. besides his master was no 
■'uhject of Great Biitain. but held a vei'y consideiable post under 
The Nabob, to whose Courts of judicature he was willing the 
.ilfair taiTved and piomised to abide by such decree as should 
he given Besides the jieison with whom he was in dispute was 
also a subject so he did not think nur Court had any- 

thing to do with the disjmte The usual forms of Court being 
ovci, and the tune elapsed for his or liis constituent’s appearance, 
in default whereof a warrant of execution was issued out to 
seize his gotnastcr’s Pramjeeboom Coberage’s house, and effects 
Upon the sheriff’s officers going there, the fellow immediately 
Hill, op at , vol I, pp 266-8 
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J *K Iji'ij't .Did vvtrii !<• intcnii In- iii.i'H'i ('f ^ihat li.irl 
I <! Ii, 111* u<!c l<»mKl .i ijiuiiititi, <>t ni(»n('\, jrwrls. 

,im! i‘i ,iih 1 ,( ('ll ,ii iii.iuv Iwiiul*. and [i.qiii' '•ome fni 
( 1, < ‘ in-idu Kilili’ ' mil I'l’th hmii I.iiii'jMaii' well .l^ lil.uk^ 

! i!ii k* hand iin i«ini’ lii'iid il tin- nt hi-* houa- and 

ttiKT'- (o an «(i a liiiii.iiid nl TiHxi hut lie applvcd to 

ihi' ’Sa'("l till !id(i 1 111 [ TCLlifK'n' tii'ublc- in the cnuntn, 
.kt that till. I ihtjii|f .ilxiu till tiiiir tii.it tilt nld Nahiib died) 
ptevi'iilid ill II ill] limit Imiih' liiaid, ni it wniild reitaiiilv have 
l«»n .ittitithd witii .1 ■^lejiji.n'e et nut hii'-iHi'''^ at the 
I.Hii'ivit ii *till heljiid ti tnliaiiu' the natives attainst ns. as well 
111 aiU! line tn ni.iiiv nthit i ivuijil.nns made to tlie Nabob 
aVu!' 't till bli-'it h ‘ 

S'Lih vv.i. the h,et Intlta Ceiui.iiiv vvlinin .Sit.ii-nd-daul.i had to 
h'l ' i.ji' U 111 .i(ii-st|in to the N.ivv.iii 111]) of beimal scpiinrit;!} 
ill t taiti ' 1 1 ia'i’ i>i lull ' .lixMiie till iiisiKiii tiei jiuvileiie to the 
lit'Mtuim I’t till i .t" t\f!atiuii ii]i[ai ill!/ bull, ill. m the 
’ I'U I, i.im i, li il id ..i'taiiiul b( (itii 'tamabli nii'.in* in ikinsj 
daiiiin ('IX loaiiiiin lu* <n die t Halils ol tlu'^e vvlio hvul niil-ide of 
ih It i'imi^iduri. .-ktid his ptolileni \v.is htw to deal with the 
Cli 'iiifiany. 


^Ihd, pp 28 n.I 



CHAPTER FIVE 


English Disobedience and the 
Nawab’s Attack 


'Fur FiK^i tliiim Suaj-ud-daula did wa's to demand of the English 
that tliey letuiii Kii'-hna Das to him, The date of the letter in 
\\hirh this ines'age was convc\cd is not known According to the 
letter of Watts ,ind Collett (the chief and the second at the 
K.(siiiil)a?ai factoi'v ) d.ited Id July to the Court of Dhec- 

tnrs, the Nawah sent his oiclei ‘some time after his coming to the 
Coceininent’.' hut accoiding to Holw'cH’s letter to the Couit of 
Diiectois, dated 30 November I?*)!!, the Nawab asked Krishna Das 
to be delivered up on 1+ Apul - If the latter is to be believed, the 
Older must have been dtspalchd when Alivardi Khan was on his 
death bed I’lie ditleunce in thi'- dates is, howevei, iinmatetial 
In anv (.ee. it i ctitaui tliai it was m the month of April, — more 
]jiobablv 111 tlie iii't week ol the month that biia)-ud-daula ad- 
dii'scd bis dsiiiaml to the English 

Ilie (oiitlictiiig st itemcnts which inembeis of the Foit William 
Council and other le,idmg men made (aftci the fall of Calcutta 
to Siiaj-ud-daula) create a confusion about the Kiishna Das affair 
But an anahsis easily takes one to the facts We have it liom the 
Directors’ IctteT that Kiishna Das seemed his admission into 
Calcutta bv biibintr puncipal men of Foit William. The letter, 
addu'sstd to the Coveirioi and Council of Fort William, savs 
‘We aie intoimed iuim good authority, that two of our servants, 
of consideiable rank, actually leceivcd horn Kisscndass upwards 
of hftv thousand lujmes, for our piotectmg this person against 
.Sm.ijah Dowla’’ Which two leceivcd the biihe fiom Kiishna Das 
IS not to lie found m the reioids hut m his Indian Tract’!, liolwell 
t,ikcs ( oiisidi lable pains m explaining to the Direclois that he was 
not one of thi'iii Hi was not (ailed upon to explain Ins conduct, 
but did '■o coliiiitaiily, 

' Ikni.al A Madras Pape'-x, vul 11 

■Quoted in Hidwell, ’’p cit , p ‘562 

'Dated, 23 Marcli 1756 * Ihul 
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fu 3 . !!( '., iJif' N.iw. tit’s IcUtr to llit (’ntvornm 

. 1 i n/j \V tilt. till t.t,is N.ii.itti ‘'iiitrli- biiftitji <*f R.iia Rani, chief of 
•fit*' Ilf .ttid t« niiti.isiih I t’l •i-\s' ’ X.ii.nn T).ts when he tut'cl to 
(’trii* It) ,tnii ir.f’Kiii’i of the Citniiicil vv.ts ill-treated 

,ii' I l.iriiul t’tit ti( ’■(” I ii'-l. h piiiiii'ts 1 he (hivtnioi Rttttei 
Di.tlr hnn lit id-'i'* ih ii In h id tin* nie-s( ij>f( r tuiiii'd out 

Jii,>t Till I'l ".t iMiili w.i- oink'd titl'i icu'ived 1 )\ ^les-rs 
tiinal.iii Ih'luell .itid ir.-tll is a fad .iml the Messentri t wai 
otditiil (Hit of the hotiiiil oni iht It le.istins that mdtieed ns to 
t. T \M>N’ that till Ml dittei oi r.ithct Sjiv e.mie into our 
1 II iiiiid’ til di I'lH' (' .iiiti lie last foot on shoir Wtts at C)ni\( luind’s 
fh'i 1 who letruttl lint {imatth ■ 

< •?'( t 'u I’fiK ■' K wilt tin I Tfi.thi w I one of the two will* weie 
fa Ki.iioi Ml 1 * 11 ' di It iNaiain Sineh dime in disi^uee 

w I i, liiu itti ,1 111, fit > whih III lie nidi ooiiiitl to take shelter 
.hi i I \)il III. d ;} I ( .a • o 1 tin 1 iit'lidi detii ■- .it the lies ot 

('ihii'tii Mil li> I ill .111 ■ ‘t'l i.ii ol tin Naw.ih have i lioa 11 to j,f|> 

m denii I n “'ivi la i hut's uidii on tin* uoveriioi ’ We li.ivi it 

tii-m Riiti.iid fhihei, a iiiiiiiiHi of the fontuil .tncl iifit involved 
111 till' Ktehn I D.is ail.tii lh.it then* w.is no ‘n'.tson' for Narain 
Sinvli 'intiiiiiic into Call lilt, 1 iii disirnise' Hither adds th.it 
Nat.iiu Siiii'li ‘wa- sdit !*\ till N.ilxili ill a jnihliik ili.u.ittei to 
dtiunid till jifiaii .H.d we.iltli ol Kis-end.iss wliiili the Enirlish 
none!!’, dit.iinid In in Inn I .tin tliin fore finnlv of oppinion 
th I. h' dul not Intel Cl.diiiUa in disttni'-e' ' '1 he* Vi utleinen con- 

{ -'iiid' vvidi tin Kiehii.i I ).e .ill.iii Hiilui tfiH-’s on to sav. ‘took 

t I'l ti‘ kti]) dll H t of t! e (.’oiiiu d' iiii liulinir himself, ‘m the d.irk 
.I’l ir’ n he i tme to knew <1 it I itei '' ‘(Iimld u ivii he niiatnned'. 
F’ ihi’ iiL'ti’!' '.in'. I'titni vsoidd 'idit 1 .i i tc of iniicli.aits to 
ptitiit tioMi liiiii n\ if he 'iih|irt niiuli h-s .i ni.ai who laid 
iniioil , i oii-idi i.iOfe 5 , -t nndii the ( iovei iimeiit ei isoiild 
i iO.’iU put up with till iieiilt to he mi i ntn i 

111 1 jiniit siaii'iia nt lii’iliii I.uke Sc i.dtoii . '1 hoiiias Hviidin.ni. 
.Ill i ^elml! ^\.dlll '.ill ii.einln'in ol the K.isuulia/.u toinuil) s.tid 
( ' It die Naimh sunt .i I’dvv inn.ih to deniaiid linn f Kissendnss) , 

r •! V li , id’ /’n/i ' I I if ' Ih;' 

itii* eii f'm I,M it "t I lieoi .t'l f.iii..ii. l.'ir to iki leit William 

I ftei t wl H ,1 ivi 

“ 1, ' -tj I’ i’."ii' /'.r ilti’u fii t!i. Siciet C'eniimtlte nf the 

I I I I"il 1 t ’11,1 ’I. jJ Mauh 17 'i 7 ) 

'/ ’• 
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Mr Drake tore the Pet\sanna.h and thieu it in the face of lus 
( the Nav. al I’s ) luessen^er ' *" 

Watts destril-ves the reaction the Naram Singli ejiisodc had on 
hirii thus (as chief, he was at Kasimbazai then, nearei to the 
Nawah) 

Tile nionient I was acquainted with the affair I dreaded the 
consctjuenccs of afrontmg so considerable a servant of a voung 
man intoxic.ited with |K>wor and wealth, and who expected an 
iiniilicit ohixhence to his will I theiefore immediately applied 
to all the great men about the Nabob to prevent Narang Sing’s 
rotiiiilaiiiing, and the affair was seemingly hushed up,” 

Tioth Drake and IIolwcll, the two men most concerned in the 
affair, themselves admit that they hclieved Siraj-ud-daula would go 
down in the contest for the Nawahship S.ats Drake 

It was much doulited whether Souragud Dowlet could oyci- 
coiiie the Bt^guni’s forces and of her adheients who had promised 
her their assistancf' and people were much divided in their 
sentiinents wliethei the- Nabob would be able to establish him- 
self as he had made himself genctally odious throughout the 
]U()vmce 

Ilolwell IS more explicit 

We had notice also of the stand made against Surajud Dowla's 
succession, by the \oung Begum and hei party, of which Ra]- 
hullob was the Chief Minister and Favourate of His Mistress, 
so tliat it became at that juncture a dangerous step to the 
company’s interest to turn his family out of the Settlement, the 
more especially as for some days advices from all quarteis were 
111 favour of the Begum’s party 

But even aftei the Begum had been disillusioned ,md the Nawab 
of Piirneah subdiird by Siiaj-ud-daula, the English at Fort William 
did not letiiin Kiislina n,is and the Nawab was left with a sense 
of annoyance 
I hid 

" Ihid, letter to the Couit of Duector'., dated 30 January' 1757 
Drake's Narrative dated 20 June 1756, Hill, op cit , \ol I, pp 122-2 
'^Bengal & Madras Papers, op at, Hoivvell’s letter dated 30 Novembei 
17")6 
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! !i ( < ?i iHiidutJ ' f ,i<Wui<'iis til ih' fi»itittratinn'- rvf Tort William 

t' f' lijiul Ui « .m ( aii( iln I d(‘iil<'a'iit(' tn tlir Xawal). ‘Some 

«l PI fit! I slir '-hIiiiip i>hi >'l tin liimiin tlir ‘-jai' nf Siraj-iid-d.iula 
H ( '-fl ll’.it il lu dul tn t t iki (.111 Ilf' \sntikl •‘('Ml have to fear 
ill' 1 <a tilt ] lU • 1 the l'.m(i[.('an jiatmti', that the 

IrMiih.iit'n ii 'Jit'.fr'L' (Ihainh Ji.ai.'(ii( and tin lamh-li Clalctitta.’'* 
''iiaj-hfl.fl.dd ( 'sdi.Ml 1 iiea'h aial Ittnth aeMit' to apiKMi he- 
)i if him aa! u!>. n tin\ appiaittl he ap-kid them stiictly to 

ihinoli'i' ’lit ii't'i W'lk'- ‘\iid' '-a*-! Lau. ‘a", this wat at the 
Hit lamf <ii Siiaj-nd-daiila'''' dqtaitiiie foi Pmiicah, he threatened 
’• u" iuiii'il! aid ra/e the loit-i of Chaiideiiidtroie and Calcutta, 

I it he otimi h< toiiiid he oithts ]iad not heeii tamed out.’*’ 
kKi'idiri' to ihi it.fi liiiatu II eivtii to the Nawah, the Pmghsh 
I a' *v (hw'ji IK a <1it< li, and he .oked them t(* till it iiji 
i (if loi.th <'im|dii(! f.vith the otdei hut the hnehsh did not. 

\l 1 I ill a to 1 Hi 

:• I 111 II II II. <i!i i \ii. •'ihii ne ie|il’, to he oidet I did 
t I ‘ ijut iio iiMitla [>i I on a<-mi nil it was lo 'I he 
iiaiionr lati th.it \li I>takt l•'Jl^ltd to the '.N’awah's) sjues that, 
UK I the Naw.ih wtdird to fill up the Ditch, he consented 
III ii |iio\idid It w,e with the heads of the Moon.'" 

f'<i tU llraki’ ii.d FIt'!w»Il admittid laid in then explanations to 
I • t oiiit 't Diiifti’t' tluit tin \ itcined the Naw,ih's older and 
•11 it tie-, 'old him in iipis that .idditioiis to the foitifuatuin had 
h» "ti n(i:,,»!tfd li\ the appu hi ii'-ion <if .kiii^lo-I'ieiich hostilities; 
a 'tiiife II- io till ithit this idih’d in tin explaii.itinns, had been 
I > iiiiiintH alt d to tiu'iii lv\ till* IhieitotN h\ the ship Dtiaivan'. 
*tii 1’ a !it Ihe Ihhuni), alined at M.idi.es on May 1756, 
IT il tl. />iiu 'all'’ !( tin 111 i|ue non ^^as de'patehed fioiii thcie to 
< diiiita oil 11 M n and ai- flill '.e>'. ‘could not h.ive icached 

"( ill utt.i until .ifii 2 1 wiik I 'I till d,i% ^ hut the Naw,ih’s oidcr 

if.aipiil Caliiitt.i .11 ‘Idili (1 12th (.! IMa\ .tiid \v,is answered 
lit! 1 . lit 1 , ot liiiie ' llieiildie It IS mdent that the leplv they 
il 1*1 I .I'v • Mfiiimr, t it , \nl III, Ji 1()I 

I i'- Mmumti. H-U . p Ui"! '"'Ihid 

i ' ( , fm'Ui i In tlif I a.vv iisfirt's.ts. ‘I (ii* behove he 

^ b ih n fi,ir ]< ihh fhdiit'htlt * > \iiuiik; F iiulihlinian lot slip 

Vi4iub lii 'j.^ b» cust b* il.t iarKara'^ di ‘•nif’', wtie rtportod to 

'tr' !SjVSa') ^ 

’ Shif » ',!■'] U p b fi'fiUi u 

h-hi. L ace ILIIT Oiihc , India, I\ , p 82(1, and IM. \ol IIL 

It'll ’ 
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‘■(‘lit to th(' Ndw.ib iiuiit h.ivc Ijccn, as T^aw and ntheis say ‘veiy 
offcnsnc' so nflfiisiM' that they clestro^Ld its tops, and nom‘ else 
ainoiitr then colleagues had an occasion to sfe- n Eaihei they 
had put in hand tsoik on the additions in contiavciitioii of the 
Diiedois’ oiders, and b\ inelevantly intiodiicing into the affair 
the Ddaivari' letter, they were only sidetracking the teal issue ) 
riicre IS furtbez evidence to confinn that the attitude of Foit 
William was one of resistance to the Nawab and of insulting liis 
inesseneers and ordcis. Tooke ba\s in bis nairative 

‘The Nawab had gieat icason to be dissatisfvecl with the 
late conduct of the English m gcncial, besides he bad lieaid they 
weie buildniu' new' fortifications near Calcutta, without evei 
apiilying to him, or ccnisiilting him about it, winch be by no 
means aiipioted of, for he lookc'cl upon us only as a sett of 
mcicliaiits, and therefore if we chose to reside ni his dominions 
tinder that dciiomination we were cxticmcK Wellcome, but as 
Piince of the countn'. he forthwith insisted on the demolition 
of all those new buildings we had made The Nabob at the 
same tune sent to the Pu'sident and Couiiril Fuckeei Tougar 
[Khoja Waiicll, witli a mi'ssaee iinich to tlu^ same ptnpoil, winch 
.IS th(v did not intend to coitijilv with, looking u[inn it as a 
most impucedented deinaiicl tieated the messenger with a gieat 
deal of ignomiin and tuincd him out of their bounds, without 
anv answer at all,jupoii which a second inessengei wms sent to 
Mi Diake, to this effect, that unless upon receipt of that order 
he did not imiiiediately begin and pull down those fortifications, 
he would come down himself and throw them in the uvci This 
iiK'ssiniger was tre.ited as iichculously as the other, and an answer 
sent agreeable thereto, as likewise by a messenger that was sent 
some tune before, to demand the dehveiy of Kissendasseat 

Tlicre are many letters and notes m the contcmpoiary English 
lecords to piovc, beyond doubt, that w'hile the Nawab was anxious, 
m spite of lepcMted affronts hurled at him, that the English authori- 
ties should obey the oiders of the goveinnierit, the Fort William 
governor .ind Ins close colleagues continuously slighted him, being 
sure that they would repel him if he ever attacked them 

The following correspondence will indicate how the Nawab’s 
p.'icific intentions proved unavailing, and a war came. 

On 25 May 1756, Watts and his other two colleagues in the 
■"Tooke’s Narrative, Hill, op cit , pp 253-4 



H< 'v nt( fHUj'H iK.M i>iir> i^M.M 

K ,H.f < » t<iiiuil. .Hid Milt tlir iiis^ IcttiT tt? 

ti,' ( . Hi I il «•! 1 ipit ’V\ tih.IItt 

\ * 'It 111 fii'Liiiiii IIi-Miii ( mil ,( dull, nil IIn'’.un Khan) m'iU 
hii i»iit and ‘hi’.'td Iniii a ii'ttct which Ihh Min (lolant 

Mh ('.mn '(liinl, in \h Kh.iii) the X.thi4)’v /nii‘‘hi wrtttc him 
haiK hi^ I tin jiuij'iiM itf wiluli u.K as Inlkms that the' 

N.iIh'Ii txinjiti; .1 It till tiitiii the (hni'iiiMiir .md at the* .sauic” 
taiif «‘i)* til*’ i tin lrirnh Dinitor was cNtHMinlv .initiv and 
miiiirdi.iti K '(lit t'idds til Rea l)c»i'l(>l> [Rai Diirlahh, a iiiinisteT 
!»t Sii a|-i.cl-ilaiil.t| ti> st(»|> (,ur h^|s^lt^s at tk«sirnhu7ar and to 
M'tluna'tl jMclatilai atiiethf-r jmnistfr|, to wiitt' tu thn Nahoh 
.it It at L t<» siiip rmi hiisitirs'. time' anil li.is hkemisc- ordtTi'd 
(’■iS'iiii Mil tliun |K.i«iiii ,\1i Kh.in. .i inihtar\ (iIIkm), with a 
h'sh n! ii.ii* . to in.inli to r.iim.ih I'oit .nid lias advance’d 
(h>ai t.'.i iiiiiiiih' ; av ,Siti< <’ wntiHf the ahovn we* have U'- 
t'lMii I nil n'l li*u‘ Kiiiiii hi'udi , [H.ni C’h.iiidhun], Iluck- 
I aijii f til, ! |H ik'iii !!'" oi’t ot N.iuah’' ii'\i'ijiii‘ olhcfi] ac- 
((iiuinii" I. till' i‘“* lii'i'i ale Hint’d iii'on tin* I'aemrv, As 
n* hast' a vi i\ ui ak i;atlis<'ti .it I«i‘si iit \\c u'litll’st yotil 
Ihnioui Ki will sj'iid U-. a parts with a '■vippl> nf ainniunitum 

On 11 M.ii }“V) thfv .ntaiti wmte to I’nit William' 

hiiKH nil list (ifil.Hiiti Sh.iu |(lhit].(iu .'sh.ij .1 considerahh' jum- 
it’iuliT With his t(»ui’ an (iiuif u{»on the r.ictrua .md jiut a stop 
to .ill I'loMsiiiis toilitiii?' in We .ire infoijiit'tl In our vai'qiurl 
i\l,M h id It tioiu (lol.tiuii .Shaw th.it unless \oui Honour SsC will 
h!i lift ill* ihti h ,mii pull down the ni n works which he hears 
1. ht Him Hjioii 111 is dettniHiud to attack ns. theri'fcTte if sour 
Hoiii 111 \i .ill ckteiiniiied not to roiiifilv sMth his demand, 
ivt' leijae t '.i u will -i iid m .i supjil^ ,,t mi u, as our ttfimson is 
veiv wt'.ik, liowiKi we think it .iilvisi ihle for \oiii Honour &c. 
to vsiile .1 kan 1 to the N.ihoh iiiiiiK di iteK -- 

< tu lid \Iav tin A.iwah siniuht thi' tf<>od otlices of Khvvaja Wajid, 
who u I intimate 1\ ktuewn to him .md. iKiiif'' a Ini' meieliant, had 
josil hi. an ' dialuim with the I.ni^hsh, and wrote to him this- 

k ’ft 1 

It h,.' lion j.i, de slim to level the" English foitifications raised 
Hdl t Oil I pp 1-2 
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LNiiii-H Dr^tm mi Nt.i ami rm n\\v\I!’s afiack 

AMthin m\ juii^-diction on .iccouiit of then t^-eat strength As I 
JidV(‘ iiotlung tit present to divert me from the execution of that 
resolution I .uii determined to make use of this opportunity, for 
tv Inch reason I am returning from Rajahmaul [Rtajiiiahal] and 
shall use the utmost expeditron rn iny march tlmt I may arrive 
hefoi'e Calcutta as soon possible If tlie English ai'c contented 
to remain m my country thev must submit to have their fort 
razed, thcir ditch filled iij). and trade upon the same 
tenns they did m the time of the Nabob Jaffeir Gawn 
[Miifshid Qah Khan], otherwise I will expel them entire- 
Iv out of the provinces ot which I am Subah, which I 
sweat to do before God and our prophets Should any person 
jilead cvei so stioiigH in then behalf it will avail them nothing, 
as I am fiilh detennmed to icducc that nation to the above 
mentioned conditions and I lequiic that you will not on am 
account speak m their favoui Enclosed you will receive per- 
ii'(innah<: foi the French, Dutch, and Danes, in which I have 
assuicsi them of my favour I rctpiest you will deliver them 
iUid see thev are well used in their trade and other respects 
Endeavour to engage- those nations to prevent the English re- 
settling tlieinselv'es afti'r 1 have diove them out 

('Pile following paiagiaiih was wrote at the bottom m the 
Nabob's own hand ) 

I swear by the Great God and the Prophets that unless the 
English consent to fill up their ditch, raze their foi tifications 
and trade iqion the same Icinis they did in the time of Nabob 
lalieir Cawn I will not hear anything m their behalf and will 
expel them totally out of my country"" 

Siraj-ud-daula was, at this time, at Rajinahal with his army, 
which he had put into readiness against the Nawab of Purnea, 
and the nearest English factory which he could attack as his 
lii't uieasuic to punish the English, was at Kasimbazar The 
(Holts he made through Khwaja Wajid for a pacifactory settle- 
nidit having piovicl fniitless, he made a show of foice, believing 
[11 tliajis that ii niurlit h.ive some effect That at first only a show 
oi foice and authoiity was made seems evident fiom the following 
(wtiact horn the letmr (dated 31 May l75fi) Watts, Collet and 
Batson sent to Foit William 

Wc wrote voiir Honour &c the 25th instant that that evening 
Ibid , pp 3-4 



T‘i 'I '' iin i ‘ I ( t’lf i' in'.','! 

\ii' « 'u^' i!' I' .Jiid \ iiiiik {'mil lOiii.ii I!f'j .uid A/ini-ulLi 
KSi,i< i'jiiiii.ii- c.aiH' Uin'ii ihf i’.uldn \Mtli thru fuict". and 
(i, fiM ■•nai {‘itu \ti' titiuMi 'I '1111 HI j'li ntjiig: jiirm^iiins 
,1'*! ctlui S ' li t'li'iit’ht Hiti* ihi F.ictoi^ Wn aii' 

tilaiH'fd Hiihi- .i»i t' 'i 'i‘ It.iHi. and all tin' <ivruni>,, tn '■tcp 
ffn Hnnoiir.iMi tuniaii.’ MiaiH' ‘ 

i li( N.maii i» v*. UaM nrcl'"!' tn In'* fnuc ti> march towards 
Kasmih i/ar \vith a 'i it w to i i/iiiy tht LiiLdwh f.ii ton . init did not 
• idirii, fli [ a'l <1 an h« m iii .ihlc s, ttii incut On I June l/lft, he 
■ 'ott ai'tmi h'tttt lo Khwaja \\a|id, from Mufshidahad 

I I AC ’iiiiitd \oiii him afkiatuhdnimr die icreipt tif ni) 
aal'irt ill hi id liiith ho«-t i\(' that lav (h>i:>hutk '•d nr had 

I I a mil a| j lovi cl ( t tui ' hoio III ( l.ili iitta and that the En^hsli 
‘.id 'll' II'- O' *i till la a' a iiiiMti! la tin Ollawhuck swar 
I ('111 t art a' n . d' 11- I- 1 (lini'Kin'.' widi lav indtni of bioad 

I *'1 I'l !i‘ t t 'ai.'i-, i!' 1 -a-h'.h ii.ae li-'lni 1 1 il lav ihtiwhmk 
' i daiit 1.1(1 'i. n imn da in aiiaiii, ,is tlics haM‘ iieitliei 
c> aaitft’d in\ oidu' imt fat with nio upon a noial umh'istandimr 
h i Vihuh iiasc.n I will not anejit of thru jircscnt and theutoie 
ni'Ot on its Im uiL’’ smt haik I lia\t' tlirre suhstantial motives 
toi ixfiifatme du- laiLdeli out of tnv counti\, one that they 
! tvi' limit stioiitr h'Uitic itions and tlue .i Kiil;'’ ditch in the 
Kaie"'' di niimoiis toniiar. i<i the I'^tahlehtd laws of du- coiin- 
t!v I he M(ond !' that thev lia\e ahu-rd the juiMltge tjf their 
i/a f(£. /( h\ araiituiir till ni to ^luh as wtie no \\a%s’ entitled to 
t‘ -la t‘i !n uhiih pi -ctni- the Kine has snilcKd ttre.itlv in the 
t'Siiae t hi- t’ntin.', Ihe thud motae is that the^ yi\e 
, ill (u SHI h ot the Knie's suhtect- as have hv tlicir he- 

ll ah ui iii till <ii.{ilo\s fj;i 1, aid intiustic] with made theni- 
-t'lvi hahle I I h- I alii d to .HI .iKOinit and instead of ipnintp thi’iii 
up' in dtm-ml thi\ ail- w -mli jiti'en toshilttr themsekes 
will in thill homal- tioia tin hauls o( )u-ti<e I'oi these leasons 
It I- irioiiit icsjui-ite to dtivi tlum out It tin v will piomise to 
nui Ai thi foit VI -mij t oiiiplaiiUs ot their lomliut and will aipret- 
ti u!t‘ \15a.n the sanu turns as olhei meuhants did in the 
r till -I .1 till Aaho}) Jalleir (lawn I will thin paidon their fault 
liid j'liiit till If itsiJ({n.e lit u othtivvisr I shoith' expel 

I r . 

Ihi Kiifd - 1 tnipiji I <>1 lltlla, in istuni the Nawahs of Et*ngal v,eie 

i-i itK I h ,M t 
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tli.it riatirm uli.it jiretenci- uill tlu Ftt-iicli attcnijit to 

alt.ick tin m in tlio liver, winch thcv h.ivt never done since the 
settleiiunt ol Lurojx'.ms in the country'’ I lecoinmetid it to you 
to endeavour by i^ood usai^c to enitdqe the rienth to attack the 
English on the nvir while I besiege them on shoit, and the 
easiei to induce them theieto. vou may piomise from me, that 
I will deliver the tovvm of Calcutta into their hands as soon as 
I li.ivc made nivseif ina.stci of it 

(The following paragi.iph was vviote in the Nabob’s own 
hand at tlic liottniu of the lettei.j 

Please to .iciiu.unt the English nunutelv ot my' resolutions 
It tliiy .ire willing to comply with those terms they' may' icmain, 
(itlieiwise they will he exjx-llcd the country.-'' 

'I hat the Navvah was hoping ag.iinst hope for a settlement, and 
being untertam of it, was prepanng foi an armed action is evident 
fii'in the following tw'o letters of Watts and his two colleagues 
Lettci dated 2 June, 

Another laree Inidv of forces with a tiain of artillery is now 
niatihing to the T’actorv Oui vucqurrl has ten pi'on<; upon him 
.111(1 IS Olden d not to come to the ractmv and all enteicourse 
with tlie countiv jicuplc (has been) put a stop to Wc have gicat 
re.ibon to expect wc' shall be soon attacked, thcrefoie request 
voiii Honour &c will inmiediatelv' send us a party' of at least 
100 men as privately as possible by way of Kisnagah river and 
march over land fiom thence-' 

Lettei dated 4 June 

.Since our last ycsteidav another considerable body of forces 
.lie come upon the Factory under the command of font jem- 
nudu!^. and more are expected this evening There is also a party 
.'lul tents on the other side of the iivei opposite to the F.actoiy 
wlu ti* we he.u thev' intend to pl.ace their cannon The Nabob 
IS ixjieited ni tin city the dav aftci tomonow We have infor- 
in.ition bv some peojile tluu the N.iboh intends attacking us and 
finni otheis tli.it they only threaten us in order that your Flonour 
i^c in.iv the sooner comply with their demand in fillnig up the 
ditch and pulling down what works you have begun upon, in 
which he seems peremptory- We thetefore desire your Honour 
■“ Ibid , pp 4-5 ■' Ibid , pp 5-6 
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.\j T.‘ III ri:hi( (ml 1 !' lift a )«<]% (•} in<‘n that nia\ hi* able 
'll tl( Js till ruiiHUe's or wDti ti* tiif Nahf^} lh.it lou will iiiiiiic- 
w,ilh hi (1 m>' 'IhI 

(hi! hatiiis; la . ii (lit t(' Kt - (.n* (.‘awn ailtl Ct>5i''iiu)al- 

tuAvn. two I'l the !aiii(!{al fjiT’in'.uil I's wln» tairir u])i(n the 

i at ton tfio iia niui ■ tt” i .lih iiacfl liini th.it the N.ihob wa'i 
with It >'i. tel ‘(thd .iiiouiit than ii[ntii votir Hoiunir lisr 
irtiikluiit a ih lA hj at I'lniii^ .ii.il the iKtai;on .it Mr. Kelsal’s 
iMtch'ii 'ifi'ih wa- hh.wii (louii two alto in till' >>(0011 and 

.'a(Vv made i.iistd, vshuh t!ii\ h.i\e taken inr <1 new fortific.i- 
f.oK aiid ihd, ,a\ that 111 taM* \ini will hieak down the draw- 
(•till 'I the (Ktaia'ii thi loiei 1 will Ite iinmediateK' with- 

.i'.iv.h, it net \u iiiii't -taiiil til the uini-f liiuiife 

Suit ■ entiiii' 'hi wi li.uf iitenul the iiititeed k'ttei 

♦fill on t..!' ‘jiiK'l i.lji. 1 ! fill (an fMiii'-hidah.idl 

Ui Mil* !• t isitt Hi-'i-iii 1* .le I 111 y;i t, we h.i\e ahnnt two ni 

•Mil' f 1 1 le niii h 'll I s ■ I itimii d .th. air the hai ti av 

It I' 'll Ih ’ll i.i IV II o'lh .'!i ..O'-/,'. Id the Nalioh that 

a u.ll li'ii iid.af'h. o' ‘ V Ii. ouhl-. wi .iie in llojitv he will 

(I'lt ai. iial to tlii^ lioiihii -iiMt aflaii •' 

lUit I’lut William (lenin-fd 'lotiifiiny' all ‘.ugi^cstions to (on- 
liliitt the Naw.ili. W.itt*. aiul (.ollet vay , 

We are inform'd h\ (lov't n.uit |Kadii >1.11111 oiu* uf the Clonipanv’'; 
/I’-mvire that thimhnnd and vonif" i.f the fianriple ineithants 
til n il til loiitahiue ( ineulei.ihk towaid> uiakini; up .itFau-- 
( opi W i.'i t d the eieati 't iiitith.iiit 111 IhiiL'.tll. who u”'ides .it 
Ih aiihv .ind ho meat iiithiiiite with the Nalx^i. Iin diiav told 
os th.it he wiiii foiu till'd- t'l t'.diutt.i in oider to pei- 
iiaili till ruitleinen to iii.ikt op jikittris with the Nabob 
i ut wa thtiat'Uid to he ill void it he i.ime an.iin on the 
' aiue f rtaiid ■ ’ 

! he }>e‘t (oiititnutiou ol this e M he found m the Madras (Foit 
■s 'Hit fhoiee' C aHiiii d’s Minnies of (aatsukatioti' I’liose presi>nt at 
1 ! ■ ■('oidiihation' wini (kstri'i I'mot • fiiesideiit 1 . StrmeiT Law- 
lit . 1 1 Ri lilt It < trim William 1*1 uevai Herirv I’ownev, Alexandet 
W'vJiiii Jofiti hiuifh and (di.iik's Ilouiihiei iVt the ‘Consultation’ 
I’l!'* (euuliud ->mr kutis fmiu nn-t William; one of tliem is 
si it* d 4 June !7’''> (hunt which the Minutes s j-,, 

'' F'ul I > 1 ‘ Jr",’ , p jt! 
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j MtH''!! niM>m dii n(.) \v.i) ini >, \\v \n’s Arr»i('K 

1 lit' second dated ‘Uh .lunc Auiuaiiitinir Us that since the date 
of their Let they had Ix'eii and ate still imolved in a Dispute 
with the CLiuiitry ( lin ernmi'ut occasion’d b\' the Nabob’s taking 
Unihrage at their lepairing and Strengthening then lane of Guns 
towards the River, and that by Letters front Cassimbvirar (Copies 
ot which they send us) they aic afiaid Matters will be earned 
to Extrcniities, the- Naboli having station’d a Paity of Horsemen 
round that Factory and seeming much exasperated That should 
they be attacked they are resolv’d to lejtel foice by force, and 
to that End desire we ts'ill send them as soon as possiVtle all the 
Recmits we have detained from them oi at least a Reinfoi ce- 
ment of Five himdied (500) men with a jnopoitionahle Quantity 
of Anns and .Stores, which if we neglect doing, they deem them- 
selves no wavs u sponsible fot what may happen 

What hapiK'iU'd later on 4 June -the veiv day on vs Inch Watts, 
Collet and Batson sent their above quoted letter to Foit Wilham—is 
letorded in a subsequent letter of Collet (of the same date) to the 
s.inie address 

Since* writing to vatu Honours oui Factory Iras been invested 
by the Nabob’s whole foice and a laige tiain of aitillei'y with 
u‘[)(ated oiders to attack us unless the Chief w'ent in person to 
the Nabob, which lu' complied with .is the only method vve 
tlioiiglit of to prevent the Company being nwolved in war and 
losing all the Coinpany’s eliects at the Subordinates, as our 
garrison was very weak both in men and ammunition “ 

Wiiat folkiwed next had better be told in the woids of WLitts and 
Collet (Chief of the Kasiinbazar factory and his second), for they 
weie the princijial jieisons involved 

\rcordingly. Agreeable to the Unanimous Opinion of the 
Gf'ntleinen of the Factory and Officer of the Garrison, the Chief 
went and was mtioduced to the Nabob, who immediately 
Ordei’d him into Confineinciit and insisted on his giving an 
obligation that in Fiftei'ii Days Time the Gentlemen of Calcutta 
shou’d lev'cl wh.it New Works they had raised, deliver up the 
Nabob’s Tenants who had fled for protection there, and that 

^ Bengal c? Madras Papers, op ctt., Minutes dated Wednesdav, 14 
Juh 1756 

“HiH, op at, vol I p 9 
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.* If 1 ' ni‘i ill [iitwid tliat wf' liad t.italicd tlif (Ioui{taii>\ Dii'-tuck 
|| 'U(ia' (lilSU tif tbif'l' ill.tt ll.ul Ili> TU’llt tl» tllMll, -VVI-- dioilkl 
j 1 I’.a k till fii'Vt iiiiiK ti! Ji ill aitittiil 1)V Ini'- Ilf Dui-tuck 
ll,> ( lUu J Inuiii 1*1 {lull ii.iinl u.i. iililil’tcl to "ign thii- 7hf\ 
fliii ti'kl !mn tiiat ( «-. iliiiHil; w.i- ot no CIoiw-quciKi- v,itlujut 
till o >.1 ot till C" iiiui il \i(i'nlsn<dv upon llii* iSiumnnk leHinn- 
luu to til! 1 ,n t. >, ,nul ,ii Ml'"! (lollt't and Hatson 

that It u,. I, ('If 'Uv [|ii\ -.Iiimid iro to thf C!l\u f iii iirdiT to 
iiiiki an > lai ol till .ttiait tin \ \\t'iit and \\t'n dntaiiu'd pnsfinois. 
notliiiii; ij . n Ittitnr ond aitiiut tlir l^^>l^ilatIon tlu' Cincf had 
Mt.qai! 1 ho (dint Milniiitlt, awiis that hi” told the Surgeon to 
|i ” Ml 1 - { ollei atid Ilat'Cin kni«\\ he did not think it ad\i'>(‘ablc 
loi tliiju lo ijatr the I'.iitotv. Hit next da\ wee were oiderid 
1" ii n| on I aniinit and aniiimnilion winch we (oiiiplied 

uii !h I tuiu K to paut\ the Nkihoh, 'I’he annv then 

dll A oti loiii, rhi Iviitoi,, Ml [laC-on wa-. ‘■eiit liatk to the 
! n.fj Ml 1 Wall atii! (.'ollet ki [it ]in‘-()iU'i‘> in the 


lii nil till I inti 1 Watt- ami (a'llet iipiat iiioie iinphatn.dK 
dill till Nawal) ' intmtioii' wen good ' ,i jiioof that the JNaliob s 
uili'iit wai to all oulutoclate laatteii. was that he touihed none of 
tin (..innpain's etlect' at (lossunha/ar except the warlike stores 
’lino Kasliunha/.n faitoiv of the Enirhsli was occupied by the 
rsj.i jh and iti [lutu ipal men taken {Kisonei 


’ d f ! Ma.hu Pif.tr , ' .!( Hto daied 2 Julv 17 j6. to the 
»fif Ml. lit aiiil lizti'h f*f I<it Sjint (»iNi!»fe 

f^'hi , lr!i, 8 julv 1/58 to l)iak( Chart's Mannin^hani 

UxUiajp tuiiikkinii \Sd!uTu MatUtt Pttf*r and Tlumias Boddam 



CHAP TER MX 

Failure of Coficiliation : Seif^im 
of Calcutta 


AiiiR nil "•rvmr of tlu- Ka-.iaiba 7 ar factor)-, Siraj-ud-daula 
hclji fiom tlic I'roiich and Dutch, with a view to augment- 
intr In'- own mourccs Jean Law .give^ the following account of 
till Nawah's negotiation-, with the hrench 

riie Nawali wa‘» a*- '-uipiised as pleased at the case with which 
he had made an end of the English at Cossimbazai The leniains 
(if the K'spt'ct which he had fonnerly felt for Europeans made 
luin afraid of failure m liis attack on Calcutta, which had been 
u'jircMiited to him as a vei-\ stiong place, defended bv three or 
four tlum-aiid men He wiote to me in the stiongest temis to 
( iigiige tlw Duet tin of Ghandciiiagoie to give linn what assh- 
1 '1111 he coultl 111 men and munitions ‘‘Calcutta is yours,” he 
Saul To our Agent in full Durbar, “I give you that place and all 
its dep>'iuknci(s as the price of the services you will render me. 
1 know liesides, that the English are voui encimes. you are 
always at war with them, eithci in Europe or on the (Coroman- 
del) Coast, so I can only mteipict )our lefusal as a sign of the 
little mteust \ou take in what concerns me I am resolved to 
do sou as much gotxl as Salabat Jang has done vou in the 
Dticaii, hut if vou letuse in\ friendship and the offers I make 
vou vou will soon see me fall on you and cause you to expeiience 
the ‘-.uiie tre.itment that 1 am i>repanng for others in voiir 
t.ivoii: " lie wished us to send at once all tiic ships and othei 
ve-tK which weie at Chandeinagore down to Calcutta After 
Imviii'T th inked liiiii for the iavouiable disposition in winch he 
appt ail'd to he tow.nds us, I lejnesentcd to him that we wcie not 
at w 11 with the English, that what had happened on the Coro- 
mandel Coast was a paiticular affaii which had been arranged 
p.uilicallv, and that the English in Bengal having given us no 
caiee of complaint it was not possible to give hnn the assistance he 
asked for w ithout orders either from Europe or from Pondicherr)v 


6 
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Sm* ii s'.iosi niK f\utf luitatHin iii luiiul of .i 

'idi i " Nit,i|-ijfliLiiil.t' i)Lir.t(t«( Ht '■ui’ir hi* wuukl liaM* 
ivK it h( w.iiitul ■v\hi'{!iis 'a* it n[ ntM, aiitl that, liviiit' 

, n* (liii at hi - M'iii,ti\ li)' uii! to he l.m for ns I 

ilni ji.i iM‘t t's aiat*,i( hiiti lf)t M thiHU .ttiv (fh'rt At the 
iii‘(iatiit I'l hi ihi aliiti If mit ti vvoid ’u niir ot las uncl(.=' 
that la* (oiitiuuMi to tij'iai ou! as-rl.-ino, and he smt 

111! a Ii'tti i till til (iovtiiioi of IViiidii lii'ii'v, 111 which lie* hogged 
him to mil II' till* ril'd 'Sail nuii'i*- ! ho wa'. 1 lluniglit to 
mist If -o iiiiifli tiiiio Lraiiidl ' 

111-' i|'i!'ii<*!i wlaihcr to hi Iji oi not to help tlie Nawah was 
(li 1 u dl hr, th« I ti ui li ( liriiinil at (Ihaudi'tuattar. and the detisinn 
t I n h w o iioi to jinoKi* 111 die mijn'iiding I'attle hetween the 
\awah nid the Ihtl'lish until i an\ ( ifiiiiir land I'lie lieiith 
fa-uMil ildi-ion wa' loiiiiniuiK ati d to ilioii lai tnu at Patna in 
till ' ' u ' I d 

^id wdi fi.iVc 1,1 aul hi dniininii liiioit ol tin t.ijiune of tht* 
f'tijlt !i r.ii t< i-^ at Clov'iiiilia/ai, and the oultis gnen h\ tie* 
N.iwah to his ttoo[>s to niaith towaids (iaUult.i with intent to 
•ittack It H(* has viTitten M'vtTal letters to M Renault- hv which 
he inti-iui' iiiiii tliat as there are rea'oiis winch oblige him to 
(ha'!i'‘0 the Piiuh'h and drive them out of Itengal he otfeis to 
jiiit u' in j'o.-i"iii!i ot (lahnita and a'-'iin ' id lu will support 
and {/lotitt Id m •vei\ wav on condition we a"ist him with 
ill our fouid aeaiii't thit n itii n \\hate\('i tlie advantages he 
I di IS Id on this ista'ion a' it d not iii oui power to confniiii 
to h,' wishes, without hiving lieen ni the lidt instance autlmiihcd 
to do o hv' our Supt'uod, we have agrts-cl that the Diiector 
ill uk! write and thank him lot his favourable* ddposition to- 
waitl- (1 and it the 'aia>* tune ( \c no onisilvesloi inn ahsolute 
iriafiditv not oillv to aicejit }id < 4 )ligiiig offer'' hut aho to aijiplv 
liini With the a 'I'-taiiee he d< inand' Not knowing v,hat lilict 
iHir refusal will have on the Navvah's mind and feaniig he niav 
take It 111 had part, we think we raiiiiot t^ike tihi much piecnu- 
I I'.i ,e>ainst the resentincnt he may jMisoldv fd 1 towaids us 
mil wliuli iiiidt hi esp'otid from a man 'o violent and jias- 
'tit-a'i' It 1 lor fill' lea-oii Sii we advise \ou toi Ik* laii vour 

■tlill r ' oS III fp P'7'8 

■('hiff <ri Dirofo! (f ttie Iienih fartnrv ,it t 'tiaiidpriuH' ne the clnef 
e’Liliantiit of Pie 1 r» eeh lu Ikiural 
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iriiciid aifaiiist \vhat('ver may hapjxn, and to take cvciy precau- 
tion wliirli may M^cin advi'-ablc for the security of your Factory 
and \our own por-oii'- 

But till’ In nth Council's (Chandeinagar) subsequent letter to 
Patna exonerates the Nawab of any evil intention against the 
French ■ 

It dtx-s not appear that vve have any violence to fear fioin 
.Suaj-uddaula, whom we thought we had lendcied ill-disposed 
tow’aids ns h\ our ntusal to join him, although we made use 
of all possible means to satisfy him .md had icason to flattei 
omselvis that he apjireciated the foice of oui excuses He has 
leplied to the Diiectoi m veiy gracious tenns, asking only that 
smt(“ we cannot assist him we will be careful not to assist the 
I'aiglisli. He u'ceivt'd very favcmrablv the waktl, whom we sent 
ivitli our complunents whtn he passed our Colony to go to Cal- 
cutta. and bade him retiun with the s.tnie comiihnicnts on his 
part ‘ 

1 li(‘ leasttii ol tie Iii'iidi usoluteness m tuinmg down the 
Nawali's demand seems to l>e, as is appaient from the following 
u Klimt Uom a Fiench letter, then pool opinion of Ins foiccs 

He (the Nawabj himself set out on the 5th, that is to sa>, 

2 class alter the surrender of the English Foit, at the head of 
20 (kX) men Ihs elephants are said to he as many as 300, his 
artillery of 500 guns, amongst which are 04 pieces which lie 
took fioin the Engdish Factory with 500 maund<! of jiowder, 
and 2.000 iron cannon h.ills \\ith the exception of the European 
.irtillerv' and its animumtion, the rest of this stuff is not very 
daiigeious, at least to judge by some guns which we saw at the 
HiiUh Gardens’’ where a detachment of horsemen who conduct- 
ed them staged for two da>s, having wandeied from their load 
.uid having been refused a passage through our Settlement We 
went to see them out of cunosrty Nothing is moie pitiable than 
till wav 111 winch they .ire mounted and suiiplied. People say 
they h.tve only clay bullets” 

Hlill, op Lit, \nl I, pp 15-16 'Ibid, pp 22-3 

'To the north of Clmndemagorc ’ 

'■ Ibid , p 20 (Translation of a letter from M Le Conte to M Courtin 
at Dacca, dated Chandcinaeore, 19 June 1756’) 



1 fn m i.i I'lm m 

1 1,, IiiJiiii II ('lutinc*' i.iitigati'd mi lai a'- tlioir u'lations 
t al. Xaw.ib w< u i Miitai iictl, U\ tht'it ‘'uhiiiis'.ivt' bchavioui 
.0 til 1 iiii It wa- iii't \utli tin* DiiUli \\l)o apiH-ai to have been 
1 ijwilitu aiit! Mra)L’',htf(‘iv\.(ni ni tbeu ansvM i to the Navvab's o\cr- 
?iiH VVhdt ( ('iu*-]ion(l nu [ja'-td lx Uvi’cii tliciu and the Nawab 
< m l known but tin iollortaar (\tia(i Iimii tin I iinth leltci 
< ilfil abnvr i tx'ai-- i! inti'i I'li'tatioii 

'1 he a-atnt^ U tlu' two natnnii liaviii]i> pu'^eiitwl hmi witii oui 
ii,,u’n, ill tlu- (tiaic oia-. wa^ w<'ll iicmrd and even liad two 
1,1'li n itiia ioi M Rt'n.ink but .w fin the Dutch he was 
not iMtiiiid oitlt oh. ii.i,' thi-iii hr ‘«bowt>d them veiv clearly 
t)ii t inn lain Ik b ni i«ii thtiu aial hi- nili'iitioii to jiav them a 
i I a 1 n li If ti'i !i ti. , I ( 'alt iitta 

L tou hi- t!i p a till » itoiii Mni-lml.ib itl loami^tr piihap- that 
ft < tliin’ oaMi'ii lUiL'hi suj‘|hiit <M( h ttthei, m (>ir--ibK aetin^ 

II .111 I ii‘l' Ilf .iu.a>i.i(l to di' /bo/), If tho laeiuh anti 
IiiO.h oitiu ,1 ,« I'l tolil dll III of fl'i i> nlutioa ho liatl i'oinicd 

III d.iV' t!u l iidi ti tiiit (If lit'iiL'.al atul at thi ''aiiic time atked 
tdiat ati-taiut' [lo luatht i \>M't t tiom then Mattti- m hi- tx- 
pi ditiiiti 

rh*’ Diitih .Iff lit who apiianiitK bad hi- li -son all ready, 
La-letittl t!i it[iK that ht- Cltmiiiativ was onlj nieicanttli* not 
( oii-titntrd lot niaknii' wai hut iniiuediateh added and 
(\idi utU to do n- a bail iiiin "\ddic-- \nmseKi- to the French, 
dies ate sfis -tiont; at <'.bandeiiias(ore iM-idt-thev ate peofilii 
ulio i.it! lesii klip tjiiii t mil would a-k notlinitf liettei tbatt 
to le'ht a! 4 .ni‘'t th^ ia di-h ” Ibi- lejih fai fioui jiiodncniLf 
till rib 1 1 e-iputid iis tin ii itive «uent, iii-j>iied Snaj-uddanla 
.iial hi- ISinhai with the ui»‘alt"-t (oiitempt lor tlit Dutch which 
this -hii.M'd h\ mans xnaik- ol imliLjuatioii .nid at the same 
ti'iio nas ■ till la .m .Hlsant,e;i i ai- ide.i i,t our nation, whose 
1 imnat'e 'la kliois 

111 tbi'u iswii vs.i .tiiti to e.it n aiinosante ol the English, the 
inn. b at'd th' Untili dit lined llie I'ltii Williaiu atitlmiilie-’ 
num r .il-o lot help ,iyain.t Sua)-ud-d.nda, and the N.iwal) pto- 
(nd d to puni-h th' Liiyh-h sslio’lv depending on In- nssii lesoui- 
i to [i' in l.m !i'‘ ‘had fiOddb men hoi-e .ind foot 

I , t, M < I Ml pi . .n' ' 

,, 21 

"Hill p , - ' III ;) p.8 
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Ili(‘ '■(niv I'f thr N.m.tli's iiKiidi luuaids CalriUt.i may be 
iiUcnufUrd for .i \\liili‘ m» that .in at ti unit iii.iy lie iriven of the 
neeiiti.ition". tor peace that weie >.taitcd afiesh on lus behalf. On 
the e\ (“mint "f 7 June, Khuapi \\ ajid’s aitcnt Si\a Babu, biouttht 
to Calcutta the three Ictteii. (in oiiijinal) \shith the ISawab had 
written to his ina>-tcr As lias alrcacK been mentioned tliese lettcis 
deiiiandcd fulfilment of tliiee thinits which did in no way ciutail 
the pnv lieges enjo\ed by the Comjiaiiy since the tunc of Shah 
Jahan luu did they inteileu witli the lights the English enjo\cd 
m the tuiitoiN iiiidei their h tidal (ontiol Rut again Draki. and 
his ((.uiuil niadi no aiisuir to the Nbiwah's demands, on the coii- 
tiait he (onsideied them, as he l.iti i said, an .iffiont to the 
English (loiiipanv which h.id Inoiiglit b\ its tiade, [iiospeiitv to 
B( ngal I Ills js what lu* wioli 

Ih(' (\iniiig of till' 7th Juni .Siki R.ilihoo. CIo].i ^Va/ud’s duan, 
taint' to Clalcutt.i In older fioin his master .tnd brought with 
him three onginal letteis which .Somagnd Dowlet had wrote 
W.i/tid fiom Raj.imaul Mux.idavad and m his wav to attack 
us tiaiisl.ite of which letter-, will he .innexed to this n.niative 
and thev aie now [i.utiiulaiK itfeiied to the penisal theieof, 
iiinv lilted us that the N.ihoh h.icl tliniwn t'fi all legaid for the 
piospcntv (if his provinces, and that he listened to no advice 
clhucl him anv of his ])iimc mmi'teis or piincipal merchants 
and i/im/fs as oui desiiuctioii must inevit.iblv hnng on iiiin 
to Ins ( ouiitiy 

\])IMi(ntl\ Diake helitvecl that the Nawab should meekly tolerate 
the .ihust of the privilege of custoin-fiec trade, the haibouiing by 
lli(' English .uithorilies of im|ioit.nit ahsttindeis and what appealed 
to limi warlike prepai.ituins' 

On 10 June Sna Bahu .tgam visited Calcutta, with anothci 
lettci fiom Khwaja ^Vajid (This Icttei is not .available in the 
uicliivis, mtl It can be pu-siimed th.it Drake tou' it off ) What 
Di.ike told .Siv.i B.ihii is howevci, available tiom another souice. 
In then iett( 1 d.iled 17 JiiK Dlfi, to die Court of Directois, 
W.itts and Collet s w th.it when the Naw.ib ic.tchcd Chinsura 
' .ihout I") June) with his .ainv W.ntts ecmt.irted Khwaja Wajid’s 
nianagei i Siva Babul, and ‘encpiired of him what he knew’ about 
Drake's .ittitude tovv.uds the Nawab, the manager leplied ‘that 
he was dnwai several times in Calcutta, and that the last time he 
’ Ihd , p 134 
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‘ ? 

, (! 1' l.r t« Id ili«* < Jtivf I tiiMir tlif NiiIk’}) ni.ittJiintf d'mii, 

1 . 1 lit' I Drakes .ai-'rtufcl ili.it tiii lie (the Navvab) 

^ •»( 1 tIi»’ hi'Usi. ■md th.it li" ‘l)i ik** / wi'uld iiuiki- another Nawnli, 
■Ai'h hardi f \fii' H'Io la .Siva liihu) iv-o a‘'haini’cl to 

lu. niioo" ' w >' not ih'tLitul ui Ins j^itace mis* 

ooj) am! Ill ia‘\t ^ttjina 'o-tiul la- iinimti^ir tSiva Balm) ai^ain 
!o CUlnitia tr- .ii tin- ii \i halt ot Si(.i)-ml-daiila\ ainiv at Raima 
( dsat 111 o t 1' 111 ('tilt'd thill in ^Vatt^ and Collet's 

h tti I 

\\i M, iSii N.ifnih ua- at Kami i Chat vshich is ahont two days 
1 <,u. h lull Iliu'lths. { ’it)a Wa/eid his 'Siva Balm's) laastei 
. oi' lull *s)Va lialiUi miiiiuIiatt'U to m* to Calcutta, that he 
Sint I iai as Bam i"iii I Baian.mine . hut there teieived a 
alls ,n' tii'iii his tioni.i ! ih in C.ilmtti not li\ an\ means to 

.111 j t! 


II i. I I 11 oia No, I 1’ iBn ..a, ,(tKi-iiI iia hi mim.oht t not fu 
j'loii'til totLil'iitta w.i th.it the .inthelitii' ot It'll Willi. tui h.id 
't I'lihtit'tl Cim Chaiid. \sho, it was susjH'tled miy'lit hetiay them 
lit tie Xawab and that if lie (Siva Balm) came he \Mtiild Ik 
til itid ‘hkivvisf’ “ Wajid had had coiisidiTahle hu'iness dealings 
V, itli the hnc'lbh Coniji.inv -whirh wt'ie to then mutual Ixinrlit. 
.Old ’0.1' aijMiiiis th.it the I’nohsli slioidd he saved from the iin- 
5'|'k!)Tiw: doastn. 

Oi ii .1" lilt till' I tfoits fill [H’aii well ii-newed, and tins time bv 
^N.itt .‘lid who as |/usoiii'is weie accompanvmg the 

\tu.il'' ai‘ i\ <11 Us iiiauh towaiiis Cahntta W'hile they were 
‘• eijii.-iii to HneliK' till V sent a h tti r to l>iake. through the Dll er- 
tiK I'i till I>iUih si'ttliiuent at Ilngli, Adrian Bisdoia asking him 
tli.it li li' ai till! si nd a pii'iier eniis'.nv to tin Xhtwah’s camp, the 
411.1111! inmht !«' sUIikI ‘for a suui of nioiiev'’ But Dr.ike again 
tinned down the piopo'al telling the DiiUh IJnectoi, acc'oiding to 
IV Uts I'ld Collet, 'that afti 1 tin* degiate the Cniiijiaiiv had suffered 
a Cos ,mliti/.ii hv the taking of their factoiv and iinprisomng their 
i.Kit- tfiev wete te'oived not to rmne to any agieeiiicnt’ 
i luit |M .n I I iiussaiii's came to him from tune to time is admitted 
*1 Di.iki- lie '.ivs m lie naiiative ‘ llie evening of the 7th June 
S. p, ,1 ii (dja Wa/ud's duan i anie to Calcutta hv order fioin 
h - 'I'a'ti' and hiouerlit him thiee oiigitul letters winch Souragud 

III .silt ii. d wiote W'.i/ud fiom Rajahmaul, Muxadavad and in his 

/* .f i> 111 ■ Ihd . PI> Ufi-17 "Ibid, p 104 
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\s.iv to attack ip-’'' Diakp '•ays furtlici ‘'rhi* lOtli of June Coja 
^\a/-ud\ fluan made us another visit fioin Ilouifhly and pncsented 
a letter fioni Ins master to the Goveniour to this pm port that with 
out appioval he would have a meeting with the Nabob, who then 
was advanced to Kisnagui, and use Ins interest to stop his progress ' 

1 flake also admits receipt of Watts and Collet's lettei which they 
(iaiidestineh sent from the ‘opposite’ side of Hugh 

In fact, Drake was not at all interested in the effoits seeking to 
U'conciliate the Nawah hut in making jnepaiations to meet the 
Nawab's attack sure as he was that he would be able to repel 
and humiliate the invaders On 7 June when Siva Babu was at 
Calcutta, ijcisuading Drake, — on the same day news i cached Fort 
ilium that KasimbaZiir had been seized by the Nawab — tlie latter 
hegan ]iutting the settlcnu'nt on wai footing, ‘He,’ says Tookc, ‘by 
heat ol drum, causi-d all the inhabitants cif Calcutta, fit to bear 
arms to Iw assembled; in order to form a Ixxly of militia, which 
was accordingly done the same evening’ Giving the ‘next moin- 
mg’s' account 'Fooke says. ‘Tw'o company s of militia w'ere formed, 
ene under the commancl of Captain John Zephaniah Holwell, and 
the other midn Ca[)tam William Maekett ’ 

On f! fune Diake despatched a letter to the authorities at the 
1 oit S.mit (ieoige accjuainting them with the dev elojiment, and 
siimmoimig Iielj) trom them 

We luve leceived authentic k advices that his (the Nawab’s) 
.utillery and a considerable body of lus forces are already on 
then w.iv down "We aie preparing everything in our power to 
make as vigorous .i defence as possible but as our garrison is 
extieamlv weak we shall endeavoui to amuse him and avoid 
coming to hostilities as long as we can in hopes of your sending 
ns .1 sullieiciit reinforcement (when you know our situation) 
nut oiilv to repel those troops he may bring against this place, 
hut to ICC over the Honourable Company’s Factory at Cossun- 
Im/at ' ' 

On lb Inno wlien .Siv.i iiahii w.is again on his visit to Calcutta, 
with 111-- usii.il mission Diake stalled a token offensive According 
tti lie own version, he sent a paity of fifteen soldiers by boat to 
Sukhsagai half wav to Hugh, with orders to make as much noise 
as possilile ‘This,’ Drake adds, ‘caused a great alann as was in- 

“Drake’s Xaif.-uive dated 19 July 1756. 

' Hill, op cti . \oI I, p 13 
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t'liJtJ t't til'' nih.iliiMti'r tli(* lutik^ ii-f llie uver, and the 

jt j -'ft i!' A that tht h on tin .r vkav to attaik lIonghK 

S' 'll 1 a Snilivniir {.ala aSstS v\.i, lidntdfd uhon of Nawah's 

i.iv.jht,. an adv.siai “aim 'd to llie a'^-Htatiit' of thn tintoi- 

tv < k» tl {.topic ‘ 

In tl.r next di ntirtiia It'ol.- 'a'- 

flint ! lt!i the uhiih l«otK (-l ttiwja tlic tov'.n vva^ ahlc to 
tnnit h !]t it ,ij at!).', int liidini' the tvholi* luilitarv and niilitia 
'a.o }7 > rii!>v|/(an and the nuJiilH-i of Eurojjoans 

J t'j a! « nt r.f aftciwarcK ifiilif'td to attend 

J}( -S.tlfpiia!' till' Iwloiii'ttl ii>{ a'-ottililcd tm a giccn tt) 

tt.( o'llhnaid <) tilt* fattojv ainl .dter Itrim; divided into 
t '.itlivoaii 1,1 lo (.(Uti ntd \lt',-i' Smijoon and O'Haia. 
iii<L'jiMo ujfi a flea; n.inilti <l < vviu* tinplovt'd 

•I'O ,o’it* Ilf, .1 hrt .ot'V-'ik '■,(!' fi.'i! ]i)i'li ,itid o'i. Wide, with 
s da. 1, •'\ i.e (m, t d" o and n i. uaic, at the ,alr-{)ttr« 
‘I' .i!"ti'i, al ft'c <;>ant H'HM, and ahutlill to tlu* 

ii(tnv\ lul t nftli witlioiit the lov.ic wliitii Inina eoiuph ti’lv 
iHuttd withoar the li a't moli station wt'U' i-at li et theiii snp- 
|iliid vvith twtt ^!o^nd< t'. and aho with two field piectN (sik 
|K iinid<’rN| ,aid thttuux dt /net s and witli a unantitv t>C crows 
lent, ikt to 'tn w l ai the tifrand roatl-, wlieie it was judtied the at- 
latk Vwnild lit niadi kll the iiaitow ]ia'-i<- leadiiiL*' to the town, 
vvt'it a!*<> funushed with a ditili and hit artwork, hiit not sup- 
j ivi'i! vtitii ( ,aiunu, aial intieiu hnient,- wii’e Ix'ufini tit he thiown 
tip aio . the I'aik with .t tiviiiii It* dt feud tlu' tioiit e;ate of 
till l.u tl 1 > iutt I ad no time to linwh thi m 

On ’ i jnia [(•oK' p<*i'H on to ',a 

tlnie wu'. all taihr I'-tii d lai; to '■ti‘{t all Mom, hoat-,, and 
all o-rdtj yoi n to taki two Mtx.i- i-hii •, Ivinp a little Way down 
tit tmi Id im: lu'i atiiviil vilneh was atioulineK' txecuted, and 
si c Pmui (»'(iio;i, a ship htlonnnnr to tlhe) Madia,s Estabhsh- 
'iii lit m imniiain witli the Dadh^, tlie 1 wdy ketOi, and Nt'ptunt' 
sjow. wfiufi wite taken ill th(' <tonijjanv's service (as many other 
v< ' wi n ) will sent to Muika Taiina. to deiuolisli tfie toitifica- 
t.eji, thiie M'ont iiisin tfiey sett ‘ail. and in the Lveniny landed 
wh't ! all tilt V luid who eiitned the fen't without ojipo'ition, and 

‘Diak"', Naiiiitne, dafed I'l Ji,Ij IJjf, UiH Ihtd , p ISfi 
Ili'f ' IhiJ , i-p "j 
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sjiikcd H’vpii iiiuiis thi y found there, mx of which they threw in 
tlie inei 

I his adveiitiue was. liowiwci, undone by the N.iwah’'' men on 
llie next da^ To quote 'I’ooke airaiti 

lint the 14th about eleven o’clock in the ruotmng, the enemy, 
about 1 oi 4.000, advanced w'lth gieat pi ecipitation to the fort, 
which obliged what men we had Linded to take to their boats, 
the eiiemv took immediate jiossession of the fort, and hred very 
'•inaitlv with tlieii small aims fiom the parapets, as ilso fiom 
two field pieces thev had planted behind sonic bushes 

Thus bv an oflensive action did Drake answer the moves foi 
cuiiciliatum Let Diake himself describe what happend on 14 
June oiiwaid 

I’lcquent alarms of the near appioach of the enemy made ns 
lesolve to make as clear a jiassage as we could to oppose the 
attack, for which jmqjose we set iiie to all the straw houses with- 
in oui Lines, whuli tiie spieatl itsdf to a nnicli greater distance 
dm ci>i)Tvi, hocuis and seivants now deseitcd us Gieat 

lesolutioii was still slitvsn bv every individual and we weic as wc 
thought suffieiently prepaied to hold out against the Moors 
mini we could liave turther supplies of men and amumtion 
ticmi the Coast, which we expected to arrive about the 10th 
August, though we should be obliged to keep the foil, having 
lam m a quantity of tice, wheat and biscuit with other provn- 
Mons undet cun lonmiands within the Lines 

To the period ot lime the Kith of June at halt past one in 
the afteriKKin vse wue not disturbed with the noise of our 
I III Hues' cannon, when we received an alann that an advanced 
p.irtv of the enemy, consisting of 4,000 men and some aitillery, 
were attempting a pas-.age at Baagbavar and that they had 
taetd a liattci> of eight jiieu’s of cannon to play on the redoubt. 
On tills advice it was thought jiioper to reinfoicc Ensign Pac- 
c aid's pailv and accoulingly a detaehiuent under the command 
ot laeutenant Bl.igg with two field pieces weie ordered to inarch 
to his lehef witli the utmost expedition The cannon of the 
enemv pla>ed chiefly on one of the tw'O sloops which lay before 
the redoubt and killed five men On the appioach of our 
"Ibid, pp 255-6 Ibid, p 256 
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?it 111 jii'nN t!i(' ciieinv Mmu tlit’ir finiig', dttcinjiiiiig onK 

In i>i] lu v\!ih tlit’n iiiu-fjn(tiv liv kt’i’pint? tin iiiM’lvcs coiiceak’d 
S'iiiuul Iki'Ihh aiul .is litUr (‘xpi'sctl ,is jiO'Sildt*. TIere \u* Iwt 
Mf I 5 it«f 4 iv onr f'f till- W'liiimris .uid tlini Hunypfan soldicts 
v.Lii li.id .ifK.muil the luiiniht. Frt'finf claik tlin (■nnu> 

futuil) diii\t' nil .iiid n’liLafcd tn lln' tvi'twaid on winch 
(hipt.im Clnli’ii w t> cli'tacln'd with a ^iiiall ji-nic to ccnrx tht 
irtuat «.i I u iilan.iiit Hlair-^ 

Litri. IH.ikf in to s.n tlie^ were nifotnifd 

til, It thf X.iUoJt w.i' hiiii'i'U ahont two imhs dwtainr and 
iittiiifl'd to 1 i.ikn ho gctiiTal attaik on liid.iv ihi- Iflth of Juni' 
it hull'' (til ill'll Itv iho Moor. .1 hifkv d.i\ jii tin* Rain/an 
vdni li w.i> at ihi 0,1 jui, to whuh '.npcrstitiinn. notions those 
I'd Jill I'iV till' liti io t It.'. ltd 

In till- ini'Uiit)' ct till I “til I'lin l.ni’i p.iitit's ht'j'.ui t' 
..di.inii t 'W lid om iioiilaiii .md t.ittiii hatltiie. .iiid indeetl 
Miioimdid als.nt two ti.iuh ot oni hint., .ulv.nu in’' then c iii- 
iiMi 111 the dilhiont .wiinii. .o thee .ij ipio iclied Btdoii 

tiooti 4 «n ‘‘idtl ol the (tit'tiiv intcml into th.it pail of the town 
inh.ihiltid h\ oiir hlatk niPtrli.iiits M-ttiiiit liu* all ahout and [iluii- 
(Ifiintj wli.tt tlu-v’ could liiid, ciumnittinir most hcirifd cruelties 

'Ilii' (veiiiiiLt even.' juu'iui u'inu(d to the stations allotted 
tficiii aiid .ids.tno‘d initmeh wik* pl.icid to ptcvnu .i suipri/f 
tn-in the Miw.is Chose tut wire fiulmd to the thieo hattenes 
to lx- iluiiwu on the loid whin- wi ispiiti'd .tii advance ot 
tioi e and linti'ti itiu.iiiiid i|init aitt i t lelit tins ini,dit uiiti! 
ih'“ luoiniiiir tollowiiiiir the IJ’ith of jniie, whin .ihout sunii'e 
wt li.id notii »’ that till' eiiiiiiv's ainiv h.id dividecl theiiiselve. 
iii’o tliiie iKuliis in oidei to make time .itt.iek\ the iiivt w.is 
on tun i.ouhein 1 atteiv .n.d vvliuli w.is lopiiheil attei .i cpiick 
liri tioni our tamimi .ind iim-tiiieiiv diniiio the spice ot two 
hiiui' whin ihi' etuiiiv h.til ket ,i iiuniht i ol then mm 'Ihi 
-esoiu! w.o made on tlie fioal whc'te tin \ .idv.tiKecl with two 
j'Ki. ot i.iniutii eiylitteii poundets on whuh Mciimi'hi le 
hi iniU’ w.o If iiifoiced with .m Knsiun and ii-n volunteets, when 
he dies, out ho two sin.ill min. t*> op{>i*.i then toiiiuiij (in, hlU 
ve.o ohhL'id to Ktiie t(* h's jKi^t foithwith . 

Ihe (io.il Ihiiiu ev.unattd h\ onr people the Moois inirne- 
di.itiK tisik ji -.1,111 till reol Iiom thes, tlieii possessions 

ihi kt'pt s,, lira and rontinut (1 a hie on oiii eastoin batten 
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duel on tlif houses \vt* hud pietcnded to guuid as to force those 
siudll Patties to (put tlieu station and ittire to Captain Clayton 
and II(ths-fll tlRU’ roinniatid '1 he encin\ lost no advantage 
having thrown m gnsit nuniheis between the houses of Messrs' 
Maigas and Alinchin, (Xcup-ying every plate which could coiu- 
inand the castcin hatters, and they wetc so well covered from 
everv qnaiter that the cannon theie could not annoy them and 
they stcxxl the file of our field pieces and small aims with great 
resolution In oidcr to batter the houses where the Moois were 
lodged an (ughtoeii ]>oundei was brought up fioin the foit and 
W(‘ weie jjut to tht" shift t'lf drawing up this huge cannon by 
tlie aid of the luihtia, the conlcys liaving deserted With the 
liie of this cannon the MtKirs were chove out of some otf the 
liciuses and nmnbt'is ot them were killed, but the house being 
so mniierous and (Mch of tbeni possessed by the enemy there 
was no possibility ot silencing the continued fire they kept on 
ihe eastern battery winch on the contrav houily increased 
'Ihe factois was annoved from nine in the moinuig until the 
dose of the evening with cannon shot, partridge, and fire arrows 
fiom the eiienn, duiiiig which time the foit fired their cannon 
.md threw cohoin and iiKUtrir shells from the bastions and 
lamiiait comnianclmg the eastwaid pait of the town, which was 
louiid to do execution at the Goal and several of the houses, and 
once a sbout wa'- hi aid that the N.ibob’s foices had retired 
fioiii that iiuaitei Ik mg diove m great numbers out of the 
I’la\house, which was .again soon filled with people 

At break ot da\. the 19th June, things w'ore found m as 
dteadful a situation as w’as expected 

At sumisf we jierecivixi tliat a numeious body of the enem\ 
were .idvanrmg on us from the eastward, they had in the night 
t.ikeu sheltei of the battery cjuitlcd by Captain Clayton and 
had mounted cannon thereby It was now confidently 

.dhimed that the enemy wctc attempting to foice our banieis 
which would gwe them jiossession of the whole part of oui parade 
In the w'.it* 1 Mdi* At the close of d.ay tlie Dockhcad 

Coiiipain's Iloiet and Mi GniUenden’s appeared in flames and 
ut gieat was the liie .md smoke that tin foit could not be dis- 
tinguished In the night il.unc's wcic peiceived thioughout the 
town 

On lb June Di.ike ovei wlielmcd with the consequences of 
llnd , pp 144- jU 
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<!<'! 6 lit \h !mIi to liiiri iipp.tnd {<it.uii now. rsrjfM’d fm liii with 
oi,',' it hii ( o!l« .iCTit *>, witluHit t.ikuiir loave ot othfr :jU‘iiiIh'i i of 
'fio fjiiiinil Hih jt!,« »' was taki ti Fi\ Holwcll anti thr ust of tho 
'ti n :ua\ l‘rtokl m thr worel'ct tin lattt't 

Muiuf 't tliii iHi'innnr fimc I‘^' oiii I’lcsuli lU \It Drake, 
{.‘•‘iiimatKiaiU Mint hill Mr Mat ki't 'Jnd ( lajitain of thi MiUtia, 
C'aptam (iiaiit Adjutant fa'ncial Mi O'llaia I it uti-narit of 
iho Irani {riuattiv withdu'w out of tlie hark tiati do-irit all 
till" tat ti It. and omhaikf'd on Intaid tin' shippme whirh imtiir- 
fi.itih wM'datl and "tot »d tlown thr tivir witliom liavini;' tis a 
•iM'h hi'at at tl.r of tit jHissihilitv of luakiiii^ a tiriiotal lelieat 
itid r!i! l.ih.n atp 'Hi- attatk had Iwtn artiialK niadr oa thi' 
toll \ft< I thi Pi* idont's disrition from (liitiaril I had 

• a tli, iiM III, Kill tli* 1 mijiatts iiifoir ihi' i uriiiv attaikid 
thi^ ti'it ititi ai.fh tie vsholf lotnaituh i la dio tku troai thru 
Oiftitn all-l I'lall tin tif th' toiiiii i tiiiiii tho h.iltiiv wi‘ 
''•'d i.iii'l If till ('unit [{,.1,1 tioia aiofhii tin v hid riri trd 

\ft Moof-'" < * aiiiioiH'd h twiiii thr (limit Ifou-r aid thr 
tall [Kill a thud riiiti'il at thr "oiith-wt"t (oiiiri nl thr I'aik 
to ta a ioiiith in thi R< m tend Mi Ikllaiav's (Innijunind and 
ti<‘m a suiall hattiis thr\ had laiM d at tlir Dink llrad llirv 
till'd Ml wildlv lioni ihrir hattmis tli(’\ would not hav.r tiiadr 
a hii'ai h ill i twi'Ko niotith tluMU'h thiw. lard iiimi Id jKinndrt", 
tat ihi II "iiiall ,11111" hoia tl r hoiwr loiiad ii paituiilaiK thr 
(a"i[Ma\' ('.ijitaiii Kamur'" .iiitl Mi (.Initti luli a'-, aiuunrd 
lis aiai ii 111 la win at wo "i \i i al tiairs drli idyrd thua with srirat 
’liiat'litoi aiid ohlaad tlu at at li .rt to m t iirt to thrai .aid to 
ah.iiitli 'll thiiii I hr I'Mh at iii'tht imr jirojili had "Oino irtLO" 
1 Ml v.u ohlj"od to liiji oil iht a ,11111" ’Ihr llUtli la thr 

luoininsr tin tiiran tonatd thirr .osiMlt at niiLi- ayaiiot thr 
aoith-vo "f fi.ottoa iLMiiot dll iiiuth-w<-t (utt ii haiiiin, 
•itid ayaiii't till wiadiiW" ot iho kihoi itiu\ oa thr lastriii cia- 
taia, and attiiujitrd to a di to thr aoith-wi "tv\.iul I loai rath 
ot thfM , 0 "ault" tins Will' Iirit oil wall tjirat lo'" to thrill 

} I loir Huoii and a ernria! iiwatma in a uiaaaii nourd foi 

"11 hiai" will a tiiidaur wr had kilh d, .tad 711 m unur of 

• 111 tfU ana wound'd, and out tiain killed wonndrd and 

ill ,i'>d to all liiit 11 and not two hoars aiaiaiaiittini left, we 
thaw III* i ‘lai.; ii time towaid" thr iwriiiiiLf aittadiai* to 

aiiuor ihi rat aiv and make the ln'i-t irtirat wr loiikl in the nlirlu 
t" tlu ^aiiit ( .ri it<i no* thru kaowimr that "hr w e on a "and 
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to Oiiiicli.ind’s hotist'. Dtiun^^ the parley out back 
gate- Ix'tiaycd to the enemy in concert — I judge — ^w'lth some 
that had destited the piecrding night from the walK and those 
^vho h.id tlic giiaid oi that gate, who woic obliged to wrench 
oH the locks and bolts, the keys being in my possession In this 
■■ituation r\e had nothing left to resolve on but a suirender at 
di'-rietion 

Ihe stoi\ may he earned fonvatd m the words of John Cooke 

,\ft Iloluell, linding hou things weie circumstanced and how 
inijiiacticahle it would lie to drive the enemy out of the Fort 
now that so many had jienetrated within the walls with the 
west tiate oi it open, and considering that further opposition 
would not only be fruitless hut might be attended with bad 
(onseijuinKw to the ganson. he and Gajitain Buchanan dehvcicd 
up their sw'ords to a jemmautdar that had scaled the walls and 
seemed to act with some authority among the Moors. This 
t'xample ss.is quitklv followed by every body, who threw dowm 
then amts and hy that act suirenclcrod themselves prisoncis at 
dts(utiiii! The factou was in a ftw^ minutes filled with the 
on 111’, t.ho without loss ol tunc, began jtlundermg evei'ythmg 
dies lould s(.t their hands on VSe w'cie iiflcd of our watches, 
hue kies, buttons, etc , hut no fuither violence used to our persons. 
The h.i!' s ct broad cloth, thesis of coral, plate, and ti ensure, 
laMiisr m tile apaitments of the gentlemen w’ho lesided in the 
Factor) were broke ojien, and the Moors were wholly talcen up 
in jilundennc: till the Siibah entered the Fort, which was a little 
aftci five 111 the afternoon, earned in a kind of litter. , . Serajah 
l)owla seciiK’d astonished to find so small a ganson, and 
immidi.iteh cnquiicd for Mi Diake. with whom he appeared 
nnich iiKeiisecl Mr. Holwell was canied to him with his 
li.inds hound, and upon complaining of that usage, the 
-Wil oh crave (luleis fot loo'iiiig lus hands, and assured him, 
iiprii t!u t.’ith ot a seildier, that not a hair of our heads should 

111' 111. It 

Inpi’t tatinr- lU tin’ Enylish c.inip wetc reversed They had hoped 
that '\irot scould he repeated m Bengal, and that they would be 
able to keep the final decision m abeyance until reinforcement 
would aiiive fiom Madras But unlike Aicot, Fort William gave 
Jhid pp 112-14 "’IIill, op cit , vol III. p 301 
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•ma .J''t i',n<U tliu'i' (la%s' !ii;htiii(x Xatniv >-u‘iucd <:{> ceit.uii 
t|’ tr jtja lutii uiaili* in Icit ^Nilli.iiii tt\ wine to 

U; ;‘i»' <.t the {h.ii nld f.dl into tin it li.ind‘> Sa\s T(>nki’ 

!i ili- ii .n 

hiil't'd I'.isUl \\i i,a\, ,, .Mui till' N.ihi'b, fnii i till ‘■ucrovus 
■ jjAi'il ti' >i> fit'll f]i< ('iiiiii.indi'l tci'-i .111(1 Frtiiiifi.iv, time 
1 U't li.'Ai S'tiii tilt'iiiais jilntidti ti-i '■"’ue ei mir ( Jciitlcmfu 
III f I.‘iiEn ii Ifi tilt I I ill j' irtK ul.ir (‘f (hf nati\("< who h.td reci'ivf d 
tn tdtit’i )ii (»i.i jl.iy would InKC het'ii ni..di' to pay for it, .is 
lilt ii.t -iii.ill (('iituhiitniii'- raisitl roniul about the totuur\, 
l< idiN tbi iiitHiil'i ( if till- i/vi'i would li.nc- Ixt n very siifliriciit 

i't iuvi’ I'l.tdi- .( ti w }«i oU'' lortiiTiis a nothinif could hav(‘ 

I‘, '(i! t»;ii 111 liiu 10114 li.tvi" t.iilcii into then' bands, 11,0 
'* 'll' ".lit' 'til' (t tilt til of s||,,i iDMiiitt tbf Nbibob (01 at 

I'l I t jpji.tdtl M b‘ o) til it v(-t!i- Wtit' iittcd I'llt to ill. ike 

|o ' <f ti tiii'i'. 111: li i it a mi boiiiit], two of wlutli 
'e'li t b i II b> 1! I (t'l. iibi.ibii ii.ii ijii.iH ficiuhtdl oil 
’ '• VI iI lu't.i Sill, It .'til otb 1 pk.i I % v.a". lopl ,uid tlumt-di 
'he ( oiiipaiA Ji,‘d till 11 III the tivii sivii.il sni.dl vt'S'Clls lh.it 
ouht have bi 1 11 v!it I'll tli.it ixpidiUoii they wiiu' all put 
and .1 vtaill sent iwliuh Xlr Dt-iku iiurdi.ised a verv 
toil lilt tablt ji at ftti upon the lApivlilion, that the whole 
I'liindii luejbt lx tbeu o.mi ‘ 

\ttu iht iisitiulii 'oiiii'- ol (Ke hni’hslniR a were taken 

' ii ''Ml. .itul t (ue .till will to t;o. .aid thi'v took shelter .it lulta 
I'll !i,e oa lioii, wbuh M’tiMlh bet .mie their 'fttlLiiunt like Foit 
iVilliaiii tb,. (lIi wiflieijt ,iiw [ i.mIi e, biisine s 01 tr.ide 
'"r! 1] ih 1 -(!,ui 1 .i iiu'n uiiiuil to lb t! vMtli till* Duteh .iiid Fieneli 
' > hid (It.lihet! ins iiivU.itK'ii to )oiii biiu 111 Ins .uiioii .er.iinst 

I ” i ii J' b 1 ii'Tu hi lib-t'tjui lit IhIi.ivioiu it .qipeiM that hi' 
a I’loiviil tli»| ii tu il ijtlieih oiiK betaiei' he dal not want to 
tinal all thi 1 hi.}h 111 I'liwii. b't !lie\ shouhl lonn a joint 
ei'iil iU' iiii't him lJu! thi nfieai. aieomitius.'' to (lisoln'dieni e t'f 
;h oulu ot .1 tiibiiy pniiie -tiuk in hw tluo.it, and the least 
■' (<ii!d do .dll! hi, viitoiv ovei the Ftitdi h uas to demand 
! ' i tbi !>utth .iiid I'leiuh veiuiilauions to the he.ivw w.ii ex- 
MU' . i, ' bid immied 'Ibeiifou’. on 22 [line, the N.iw.ib ictlt 
lilt tolaiw i.'- 1 . t!a i to Adiniiii iii doiii the Dm’it('r of the Dutch 

t ' liif '.lie, ill Fee" .) 

‘ t'p . , o 1 I }.ii 't 
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<;hu‘t (if tti(i iiiLichants and liaibim;(i iif fiieiidship Adrian 
iSiMloin, Director foi th(.‘ Iloll.ind Conipain, live happy and 
( intfiitcd ' 

I have too fiequently wiittcn to >ou fioiii Mooislicdabad 
ih.it voii were to join vour pow'cr to the King'v aimy foi the 
destniction of the wicked English by watci, though youi not 
doing i-o I'l of no account vvhatev'er, and \ou were asked only 
to jiut \iiu to the test, for by God's blessing and help I am 
10 strongly jirovided that I find myself .able to extenninate ten 
such n.itions as these English, and if you wish to ensure the 
( out mil at ion of the Company’s trade in this country, you will 
h.ive to .act in accoidance with wh.it I caused to be made 
known to vou through luy friend Faggeruttojaar, Choja 
Mhanietli Wajed [Fakhi -ul-tujj.u (chief of merchants) Khwaja 
Muh.mimad WajidJ, liut in the contraiy case, it will be all 
over with \our trade in this Souba’^hip, which is .i true w.iming 
voneriiiiig which you must know your owai mind 

Upon the receipt of this letter, the Director met Kliw'a)a Wajid, 
wlio told him that the Nawab was ‘extremely displeased’ on the 
Dutch, like the I'lench lefusing ‘to assist him against the English’ 

I he Khw.ija u plated to the Diiectoi the sentiments the Nawab 
had iNjiiewed .ibout the Dutch (in the Nawab’s own words) 

I alw.iy-. thought tluit the Hollanders were more faithful to 
the King than that they would have caused him inconvenience 
alxiut such trifling sci vices as I have asked of them I have 
lendcred them a considerable service and been at great expense to 
put down their fellest business rivals, and, maybe, if the results of 
iiiv' enterjinse had been in accoidance with their wishes, I should 
have had to return disapjiointed from a bootless errand 

As IS recorded in the proceedings of an ‘extr.aordinary meeting’ of 
the Dutch Gomp.uiv, held on 26 June (‘all present’). Raja 
Duil.dih R.uii ‘.ind a few muie of his tiaisted couitieis’ informed the 
Dull h .luthdiities ‘th.it they wcie to be.ir in mind that’ the Nawab 
h.id been jiiit to he, ivy (xjienses and had to bear still more’. 

The N.iw.ih’s demand .nnouiited to Rs 20 lakhs, and he cominu- 
nic.ited to tlu- Dutch th.it if they did not pay the amount, ‘I will 
luiri them as I h.we done the English’ 

, p 26 

'"Ibid, pp '2f)-7 (fiiim tian'-lat.ons of Dutch records) 
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t i! ! ,‘jtj'i'nril iii’Xt and tl)(‘ UMCtion I'f tin Dutch ma\ lie 
ti'ld ui d<r vvi'uh oi tin Diltdi theunelv<‘' ficiii the jiart t'f the 

j'li 1 ' 'liitt', hi Invv 

fh Hii.huf'^ 'the N..v\ ih had that miunint? ''Ciit his 
M.i'ttu Iff Ri'Ui'f! tcitlnsth ti* add hute to his exactinns) 
ti' (li'tuaiitl the rii iiM n "1 mii aitilleiv and HaiX"- and had al- 
uad. ill ititu. ijiatioii si i/t d ujion oiir \il!ai:> whose inhahitants 
had ahe.tiK )h <i »<» that it was e\i rMslieri (lowded with hoi'se- 
nini oa.'k'tiei-, ii.ivviis and otliei jicojile, that if wc weie 
•ihle to laaintaii- ijoihI otihr and dis( i[)lnH" we slmuld |[iivp the 
\ i'l ill iiiun ttouhif than the laii'hdi had. hut that our l)t“sipf;cis 
1 a.iitid at lea I estiil% tlioinalitl ainiitl lui'li, with ln'ttrr arti- 
la I . dian our awl anijiis jacvidid vsith uood utinnets and all 
I . Ill 1 * wai uitiiiiuintioii .iiid that we could not jicwsihlv hold 
out eMiii't da 111, mil I VI 11 vaaiitinir we vveie ah!e to stand a sii t;e 
(lit .«>!, 1 hneth ot tune inwh ninii' would lie het than ttaini’d, 
)oi Mai ill I i' otvna, it < ..I null I/a 11 I’atn.i and rlsewhiie 
V oi,l,l he esjMvM! to til' Inn oi the hathaiini and the (Inni- 
I in 's as Its in tin u-iKtiive taeloius and in the* Mint as will 
il^ llii e difosilnl .it the cjnailcis and the nioiuws in tncnlation 
tif the .ttn<*unt of alxiiit /uts of tiijH'es ('(>r 70 torn of treasure) 
would 1 k‘ list in 'Uih a case not to mention that if tlnntts 
luiiini out uIviia'K out lionoiu would he nnpaiied, oni credit 
lo-kiii and juoli.ihU not litK hit' ol itipee' w’oiild wifhce to 
i.i ike sji'rfid the d,ini.ii!;e done to the (loiiijianv. if la/sidcs the 
.■"It now heu we lonsidn w'naf a hi.ivv expendiluie would 
Iw iiijiiind hi Us to Ik' ii.idnntted .iiid to icistahhsli oiiiselvLS, 
w ih.Hit out cviii thin [Kis'essiii” tlie lonvtnicmes that we have 
iiLim lakue'lv aiijuiud lu'ie and at the hiaiiLh fat.t(>nes in 

I 1 h f t i| t iUK” 

'its. it tht' iJaltfi tnnuiiu. nl ilu^ df tiu ii it^fusal 

i- c hall I hoia the iollovviii!; ixtiait hum the letter (dated h fnly 
171h of till nutili ( loinii li Flui'U, to then Sujutine CIouiicil. 

Ihi' . iv ,,i 


lIoi’iL l.een upeatidlv written to hv the rnnte for a.SMstance 
lo .hh.i. auiiuuintion and luMts. he* nu our ahsohitc refusal, 
tiaii.i di iti K .if(«T the takinir ‘‘f Ckdriitta. sinrounded us with 
niin.ineh uimau foiti', md dmiandetl a coninlnition of 20 

1 i/tf , pp ) 
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Ir/Lli^ fH 2 fX^n.OCH) lupefN, a claim which we cimlcl not satisfy 
.iiid would s(!iui('t hav(“ tiiisti'cl om selves to the hirhting In 
the nieantiine Iltaven shewed us a wav out of the (hfhculty so 
that wi hv till expenditun- cil certain ineine> Inouffht inilucnce 
to heal upon that mad Prince, so as to incliii!' him ni oui 
hivoui B\ this nil ans we obtained a inndihcation to one fifth 
of the whole, or four lakh^ of uipces- Having gained ground 
thus fai we imagined tliat some more might be abated, or that 
in the ni.itter of the nazarain, which one is oidinarily obliged 
to p,i> to all new \ iceiovs, we might get ofi with about half 
a Ifikh iiettad of one oi two lakh^, but the Fiincc, seeing oui 
scciet |ci^ ,aid llattcimg himself that hi* h.id a light to cha.stisc 
us < ouiiiianded the ix'ople witli him to foicibly take away oui 
.utilleiv and ti.iiuple oui Hag uiiclci toot Now there was no 
fuithei tune foi clid.iy we must eithei pay or take the 
1 onsecjuenci s 

Consequentlv a bond tor Rs 4 5 lakhs was diawn up, but on the 
Ndwab deniaiidiiig cash which he needed badly, a loan from a 
banket was taken out. .ind the demand of the Nawab satisfied. 

Ihc' Fu'iich. who also gave the Nawab c.iuse of offence but 
who cleveih iiian.igcd to he fiiendlv with him. got off with a 
sinallei p.iyuicut — Rs 3 l.ikhs ‘besides aiiothei half lakh for media- 
tion iiioni \' ' 

Now tlie (inlv place of impuitance left to the English was their 
fattoi'y at Dacc.i, with Richaid Bechet as its chief Tliat factory 
had planned to resist as is evident fioin the following extract 
from the ‘Dacca Consultations’, 27 June 1756 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage of our situation, the smallness 
of our garrison &c we weie detcimincd to defend ourselves to 
the utmost had we been attacked while Fort William continued 
in the hands of the English, and to enable us to do it we had 
pl.uitecl what guiis vve had to the best advanl.age and with the 
.issivt.imi' of the sdldieis thrown up hicast-woiks &c , and 
pnv.itely ]iotuiid .ui .idchlional quantity of powdei 

But till niws of the loss of Calcutta compelled them to change 
their mind, .aid when Siraj-ud-daula’s deputy at Dacca, Dasarath 
Khan sent woid to the faclniy, through a membci of the French 
factors, demanding surrender of the English factory, Bechei and 
"Ibid.pp 54-5 -'Ibtd.p 56 ^‘Ibid.pp 35-6 
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lit u nil Kkiii'n iKMi'ini n<.a! 

hi I'll' > 'll! H ,u!i!v .lair'tl. Jhc Clttii'ultasimb' cliilrd 2M 

fill, pill" *iii ftilli.w iii'i . 11 1 (*iint t>| till" 'tuii'iidrf 

!hi' Mtiiii‘111 1 li'iimt til*’ 1 K'liih Si’titiid, came to 

! II tf ai.iiiiiiit ’*■ (hat li( had h( ( ii with Dii'iseraut 

I'lwii inn I lul' avi'ii) lilt;;' to [ijmiut ii- th<* most facoui- 

ai*h" tciins lia (oiild. Hut that all lu’ wa' ahle to nhtam, was, 
th it tin* ! iitoi\ di(*u!d Im di'livtfcd up diiutK thr soldiers lav 
down tht ir aii i', and ]«• lairii’d ptisoiieis to the Nahol),''’^ the 
laflii-' t'li out in paiiaiuiuiiis to the Iiimh iarton tht jiallaii- 
tpiiii i.i.t to In* o an Ill'll on Mmisicui rieuiin's trivinir Ins w'oid 
th It iiothiin'' ‘hoidd He iii tla m hut thi* doths the ladies had on. 
A*! t«* the (Ihk f htc. (liimpaU5.\ servants, the Naholt demanded 
th.if till V ]i'*ulil tii -t lie Irtoui'ht tit hmi, and afteiwaids ,tfo to 
tl ' lomh li<t<*i\, Mon II 111 (lonrtiii eitiiitr ho jiunle to the 
N.d'olt th It w- sij.ill rv.ut the mdei* of Smi.i|ah Dowlat iii 
11' ud (o out ! itiin tati daloii*' the jiiopn ah iiitii toiisideia- 

ti )i >' 1 thtlik lhi 111 ven hud liiit a Men-iim I leni in assuus 
II tl It \'i lit!' al*. t.tlioii 1 111 le isjniiiil. hpui'il that wt 
He Mon-ii in liimin to endiMVom to *ave ns the deerate id 
eouiH to the Ihah'iT and ohtaiii iieiinis'.ioii that we go dinctly to 
the Iitnih, .iho that the soldieis mav not He ill used 'I'lns lie 
pioiiiises to endeavour to olitain and to letiirn in the afternoon 
The 'di'lth June in the afUmrHm Moiweiir Flounn returned 
and aopi.utiletl lo he had nhtaitied ptimis'ion toi the gcntle- 
1111 11 to t'o to the 1 reiicli t.uioiv without gc‘iiig to the Durbat, 
and that the A.ilsH hid pieaiia-d the 'oldieis should nut be 
lU u I'll oi put HI lions We tlien iMve om paioles to the hunch 
(diet, rave up oiu tnilii.nv piisonirs to the Nabob’s peojile and 
aie iiiiw with si.iiowftd lu'aits leaving oiir fai torv, iH'ing pernnt- 
tiil tot, on ofl: nothing hut the tioiths n]n>n out harks, having 
stdl tlio Mti f.ii turn li tt, tliat v\e have to nut utmost dot h itued 
mu diitv to oil! Iloui.uialtle laiiplovei* 

H.tvintr thus soi.ishni ihi I'aiehsh piide and hioiight otlii r 
I'iiti ia tils multi his (umiilite (oiitiol, .Siiai-ud-dsitiLi letuined to 
la, t () it.i! \lu>' liidahad. Ii aviug Mamk Clhatul, as Ins governor 
(t Htliutt.i, whuh (itv he ten.imed as Aliiiau.n, jieili.ips .ifttr 
Tie n i!i!i f( he mauiltsilhiT Aliv edi Khan 

]), i". til kiiiii! Ill tl ' nnui \ M tl 1 ijird f,.! him .md not for 
'Sn M ii'l i'll 1 
' /’' ui j‘[ 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

Spies at Work : Return of the English 


On 'R> JTNI. OSf), ten da^s .iftei the fall of Calcutta, Sna]- 
ud-daula '•rnt a letter to Ceorge Pigot, governor of the English 
^'Cttleiiient in the South, Fort Saint George, apparently expecting 
negotiations for reconciliation to lie started from that centic of 
the Entilish tiade The letter said 

Ducctorc Pjgol, of high and gieat lank, and greatest of the 
nierchants, May >ou be possessor of the Patcha^ favoui 
It was not niy intention to remove the mercantile business of 
the Company belonging to you from out of the subah of Bengal, 
hut Roger Drake your iromada was a very wicked and unruly 
man and Ingan to gi\e piotection to persons who had accounts 
with the Pfitiha iii his Koatey Notwithstanding all mv adino- 
iiitutiis \et he did not desist from his shameless actions Why 
should till St pi'oplo who (onic to tiansact the inaicantile affaiis 
of the Coiiifwny he doeis of such actions however that shame- 
less man has met with the descit of his actions and was expelled 
tins '^uhah ’■ 

Pigot gave a bullving reply which came alter seveial months 
(Ixxause of the distance between Bengal and Madias), and m the 
mean time the English at Fulta made that place their base foi 
futuie operations. An attempt was made soon after the arrival 
111 the men of Fort William at Fulta to open negotiations for .i 
settlement with the Nawab, but these weie not puisiied in the 
heliei tliiit the N,iwah would now' insist on humiliating temis 
under whith English trade might not piosper On B ,Tnlv, Drake 
and ntliei nieinliers of thi^ Fort William Council sent fiom Fulta 
the following li'tter to Watts and Collet, who had settled at the 
Flench factory of Chandia Nagar after their release from the 
lustodv of the Nawah on or about 28 June 

We congratulate sour safet\ at Chandianagore. In our situation 
'Bmial C- MadTti', Paper, Hill, up cil , \nl I, p 196 
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ilH !<nU lUf RKin-'H t (It t I’JI T) EtIM.M 

,M IK iM . v)n 1 1 troni veil wlin h.iM I/ith ’• o lunt^ m thf N.ibob's 
t ni,|. tilt' iiiif’t iritiiiii .itirtiiit v»*ii .ift’ .ibli 1(1 tr.utsiilit of 
■!i< drti'imi!t,itii<ii ti'imtimf tin* Ibitfli'h CJouipaiiv, and 

I tiff t Mui an .ippluatinn to Ins laiiuipal imnister*. 

.(titi ^'tfat nu n uoalii b.ivt in t-ni fatoiii tin vvhirli putjwse we 
‘■ii> nil! i ( ei.id K'li wi'iiUl it I U' ki'itw wlin would ?>r ttie pioperest 
jtrt-oti- In .iiidii . t« We .1(1 .iilvi-(d that Moiiii kt'hund Ko) 
Hk'-ijii C.i.vn .iiiil Ci'ja Wa/eed aie tliu^e who 
li.ue tie L'o.ina nithidne .nid in (oii'iHiueiKc of that infonna- 
11(111 t.\e l«>iV(.aid M*u inciiMd letici'' f<ir those officeis, and 
di ate till wdl entleavoni to have ,ui exact translation of them 
t 1 uie iiito th' 1 ’etsiaii lam:uai(e atitl uet themi delivered with 
till 1. ci le.d It \on think it would he (iiopei to applv to anv 
Itiiiliii 'ttii*!- upon thn iKianon. we nunest >(iii will 
I ( iht o'li dll' pi I oil'- o’ lit ton |udve It will aiisvsei the end) 
”.o‘ li.'iild h. t'Lid SI 11 wi uld atlilo-' thi ni dini-clva’s in hehalt 
if I'll HtO'ia.dli Inipfi'oi t-- iiiif'H'.! ilniii in inn favom. 
Ill h' ■ .1 u| I iiiiK' ,1 I * '1 1 1 ,.1'iil’un with till • ioveinnient. we 
1 ,ue .iS "luna to.’i'iil ,iii\ hi tihiit' litinu lonniiitted (ui anv 
Moolk' ^l|lp- I t vi'-'ih vsliuli iiiav .im\e in the iivei oi itivinff 
anv oHftite to thi loiinttv people round altont us hiy which 
{i.tcitick nu-a'iiie'. on out side wi hope for a favourable tuui of 
ad at I s 

lilt k'ttti vviitteii h\ Dtake and litv tolle a’lies foi Kliwaja 
Wapd and othei ^iiei-onat'O'' tiiuiwiwd vvith the court said 

Kiivjiicr I n virtii fav (. Ill and fnend'-hiji foi the Ensslisli nation, 
%M taki the lihirfv (if addie'sinu tliw hntei to \ou and intreat 
the til noin of >oiu aid and assistance in our present situation. 
We hop! tiv Vein uit am lobe iiifoniied in vvh.it niantiei we may 
addit'ss the N.dioli foi lie penne'ion to le-establish out Settle* 
iiieut at C'.ili nU.i 

lo whom Can we applv in oiu piiseiit eucuinstaiices but 
to tliiee itoiii whifin we have leteived in.mv marks of favour 
iiu! piotiitioii atid on whom we still depend 
ILiviny 1111 with us we aie oldiyed to arldicvs vou in 

} .'dolt and hii{ie. Su von vvill foi that leason excuse any 
d !' I * Hi om tdi oi niii"ioii of the due forms of rcsjiect What 
c 111 we Si 1 ,1,11 * hut that we hope much fnnn your aid and 
favoutahif' II iiK'seiitation of the English to the Nabob. ■’ 
l'>i 1 ['ll 17 ♦ ih ]i in 
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Watts and Collet, considcnnsr it a \ei\ belated effotl and 
declitiine; to accept any Ioniser the autliont^ of Diake, refused to 
pass on to Kliwaja Wajid and othcis the letters which bad been 
■•ent for them 'I heir arg'uinent was, as thtv put foinaid in their 
reply to Drake dated 8 JuK 

Should the Nabob think fit to fieiinit the English to return and 
resettle we are afraid it would be not only with the loss of all 
then privileges but on such shameful terms that Englishmen we 
hope will never consent to And w'c likewise think that after 
jour Honoui and the majority ot joii had quitted Foit William, 
wlneh still held out, your power as a Governor and Council 
from that inoincnt ceased and we aic ot opinion that you have 
no autlionty to indemmf\ us for acting by youi orders in case 
jour future measures should not be approved of by our Honour- 
able Masters. For the above leasons we have declined deliveiing 
the letters you sent us"* 

But Watts and Collect sent a seriously worded letter to Fort Saint 
George (on 7 fulv 17.%) enclosing with it a copy of Drake’s 
letter In that Icttci they '•aid 

W(‘ shall do all m uui powei to get pcimission to icestablish 
the Settlement but are without any hopes of obtaining it during 
the life of the piesent Nabob. We therefore know of no other 
method but that of a niilitaij force wdiich we hope your 
Honour &c will be able to send sufficient to attack the Nabob 
even m his Metropolis, as we hear a peace is confirmed with 
Fiance 

W'hen Drake and his council at Fulta expressed their resentment 
against Watts and Collet’s refusal to deliver then letters to the 
Indian ‘personages’, the latter consented to comply with the 
icsjujst" 'Ihev cinploved the good offices of the Dutch Director 
Bisdoni, and gave the folkwing account (in their letter dated 
17 Julv I7.5b. to the Com I of Diicctors) of what tianspired 
Cons( qUt‘lUl\ 

Accoidinglv Ml Bisdoni sent his sccietarj' with the letters foi 
the fore mentioned peisons, and who also acquainted Coja 
Wazeed with the desire, the English had of being reestablished 
'Ibid, p hi ''Ibid, pp 58-*) 'Ibid, p 97 



!!>*: iiMi, iHt wkniHir ixM 1*11 r> bjmi^i 

I'l (iWliiUf.i lo vvliuh rfpl^rd. that as thi* irtU'is 

Will' vk,utr in F.nrii'h .tiul <mlv Mail'd thf> winild have nO' 
thrr»ffWi it isa*^ imc'-aiv to have thnn translated into 
P»!nin and *'ii! dtavn to M» Diaki* to have Ins seal put to 
tin la whtti h> vvciiit! di livri thi'iii to the rispcctivT people, 
txtept ( loi.tiii Ho'-a'iii (rawii, who w luiriul <mt <vf the Province 
Seree Bahho> ;Si\a Kahn] said he liad ouleu fioin his Master 
Cloja Wa/fKl to tell Mr. Watts to wtite to Mi. TJiake that he 
would di'livfi hi' letteis atneeahle to Ins desin*, hut he imaff-mcd 
if the Naholi thd so lai fonijiK with his rwjiiest to admit the 
Ktit;li-li into t'.aUutta it would not he iijniii better tenns than 
tlu l'(>itnt,'n(se and Pnisstaiis trade on, whie,h h to pay duties 
and hue hifii'fs ami wai<‘ houses for themselves and t*oods. he 
liSonsi ( s.tvs that vs« must not exjKsft to lx* jnit info possession 
4 Iixt William .ntd tint Sens* U.dtlxxt fniiii his riiastei ini!;e- 
ution'U told Ml. W.iits th.it the oiiK nielhod to re-est.ibhsli 
t*alin*'a opi.i, itithfifile tiiin Would he to paxeed to Madras 
aid ft* 'I I itiM imaniis with th< (lOMinour and Clountil, 
lod to Ttiuiii With -til until - 1 . the II ill to infoiii aiiv iietitions 
we ]i id to iiiaki 

\Ne iiinst Ih }if leave to iJei ive heie that Cloja \\ a/eed’s oinnion 
fiitaelv (oiiKidcs with what we have .dreadv wrote von' 

I he (oiiiiid ,it I nlta vsas itself ot the view’ th.U even if lecon- 
uliatioM (i.uid U* olitanied, it would not restoie ni tluni entirety 
the piiv deyes the laittlish h.td enjoved m Beiiifal before the fall 
of k.'aliutta 'llnutoie <veii Ix'foie it expressed its ri*sentniLnt to 
Watts aiJi] Clolli t !oi then refusal to delivei ihrir letteis to Indian 
‘per-.iiiayt It li id di -patehixl a It ttei to Port Saint (leoii'e askint* 
toi rmiilar. Iiilp and * iviny that the ifinit at lei oiu ih.ition was 
ititiiidid to kfifi till Naw'ah in i((«h 1 hnmonr (Hus letter is 
datetl I I lull while the leplv of Watts and Clnllet, uildi'l- 
takinv to filet t tlehvitv el tlie li tteis to the Indians, is 
il It* tl 14 Iidv .mil tlnit letti i to tin* (lonnt of Diiectiiis, from 
ulneh the .ilmvi- i xtt.tt t is ijiiotid. is dated 17 Ju4 In Us lettiT 
tl itfd 1 1 luh to I oil S.iint (lecntte, the laxincil Said 

\o!! vill sup{««t iis witlt the whole lone von ran obtain on 
voin (oast imlitan and m.iiiiie totrethei with a siittnient 
tpi,tiuu\ •*! ainniHintion, t.miioii and all other warlike stores, 
mdit.iiv and inaiiut which luav en.ihlL us to re-establish oui- 
p-f ep 117-18 
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sc‘K(*'i iu thf'f jJKivmtcs uhicli vve estmn erf the most essential 
tonveqiu'iire to the East India Companv and tiade of India 
m sreneral . . . 

We aie at present endeavouring to open a couespondence with 
the jiiincipal men, whom we are informed the Nabob attends 
to, in hojK's to bring on a treaty until we can obtain succour, 
and that we may in some measure be relieved from our picsent 
distress, being in the utmost want of all neccssties of life, and 
strict orders issued bv the Government not to supply us with 
am pi o\ isions “ 

At that time (middle of July), Foit Saint George knew nothing 
of the misfortune' that had overtaken the English Company’s 
establishments in Bengal, and was only considering the three letters 
fioni Tort William-— the first dated 25 May, the second dated 
4 fune and the third dated 7 June apprising it of the situation as it 
nas developing consequent on the Nawab’s threat On the first 
letter, the Fort Saint George council took this decision, in its ‘Public 
Consultations’, dated 14 [uly ‘...it is highly necessary we should 
send them as large a reinforcement as wt' can possibly spare and 
also some nius<iuct' which they are m great want of.’ The pioceed- 
iiii; relaiimr to the si'cond is as follows 

'llie sicoiid dated the 4th fune acquainting us that since the 
date ot then last they had Ireen and are still involved m ti 
disjuite with the country Govemment occasioned by the Nabob’s 
taking timbrage at their repairing and strengthening their line 
of guns tossards the river, and that by letteis from Cossimbuzar, 
co{iies of which thev send us, they are afraid matteis will be 
Carried to extremities, the Nabob having stationed a party of 
horsemen round tliat factoiy and seeming much exasperated. 
That should they be attacked thev are resolved to repel force 
by force, and to that end desire we will send them as soon as 
possible all the recruits we have detained from them, or at 
U'ast a reinforcement of 500 men with a proportionable quantity 
of .inns and stores, which if wt neglect doing they deem them- 
selve', no wass responsible for what may happen. That they 
think it advisable we should coimnumcate this to Admiral 
Watson 

(Decided that two Companies be sent to Bengal under com- 
mand of Major Kilpatrick 
Ub,d . pp 71-2 ’Ihid.pp 9b-7 
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Ami ,ti> 'ns tl'i ih<ril tltf ‘•av: 


lilt tiiju! !' d.ttul i5>i‘ 7th .ia]\KiUUmj> m that the Nabotj 
h.id i idctrcl a (cuiMdn.ih]i' I’.iitv with a larijr ’I tain of Aitillcry 
t.t mirth dnwu tiie Rivtt, th.it tluy were artualh on this side 
l i ( r«'SM)iihH,.ii nid tiiai all ( »iiiiiiiunK ation was cut off fioin 
tlial Idtton. fn iii v,lmh th('\ .ijifirehend his Designs extend 
fiitther than known and then foie enticat ns to send a Rc- 
inlort fluent witliout the least delas In a Postscript they advise 
ns of the ■•ntr, nd(r (,{ (los-iinhu/at and refer tis foi Particular 
to ('ojite' of la'ttei^ fioiu thence which they enclose’" 

\iw ut ihf> opct.itive part of the touiicirs ie“olntion, the following 
o imonitd in the ‘fort S.niit fh'titge Seltet Connnittee Gonsulta- 
la 11 ^' (fat* (I If (uh 

lla I'lmidtnt attjuunts the Ca.numttee diat ujion intelligence 
KiMvid i '-t I'ldit litiin the (•oniinu .iiiil Cloiinril of Fort 
Ui'li am oI daiMsiofr detiiihtini e^ laisi’d m llenttitl liv the new 
Nafioh. it wa- re'<ilved in Camntil this morning to send tliither 
a le-niforri’iiient of 2dd men uiidei the coininand of Major 
Klllp.lt til k ’ 

Maftn K!llp.it[nk fiad lesigiiid liom tlie <',()mpany's seivice ‘and 
usoKed on tfouig hoinf-', hut ‘In'ine reads and dfsittnis at all times 
To ‘In w’ his me Imatioii to seixe the Clomjiaiiy’ and to show 'gratitude 
ftii the fasoiiis I't'ieived’ he agned to take the toimnaiid 

Kilipatnrk .iiiivtd .it I ulta at the I'lid of |nl^, and apprising 
die (oiitu d at I oit Saint f.eoige nt the diffitulties of starting opera- 
isiis i]j^ IS.iw.ih at oiKc obsiiv'ed 

i he ]ilaie .md situ.itioii we ate m leIlde^^ n extiomelv uri- 
htahhiiil and I .uu snin m lie.u that it will he hut luoie so as 
tfu X .isoii iidvaium \ et I di'ii't fx'liesi- we well r.m move 
fiom ihis. till we have had advues ftoiu ^ou; for I am mfnimed 
dial fHith sKhs of tfie tiver downwards, and a giwid way uji, are 
'o (iiiitih sw.mips and [Huldy fields that it would he mipossilde 
to k*e[, tfie [Mople on shore and to attack the eiiemv at present. 
tfii'iiLdi w( wfu‘ even sim to make* oni selves masters of Calcutta, 

“/!, - . / . M .rl , P.:f, , ,.e 

’ Mi'I / foil;, .0 

, f'f 'iff.. V/j 'v e r ,t ,f 

I 
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would he to no nianncr nf jnupose in tlie world, if \ou aie 
not in a condition to send us large su[;plies of, in shoit, 
evf'tulung ’ ' 

In thru letter dated 18 August, the council at Fulta eiuphasned 
what Killjiatrick had written earlier 

Major Killpatrick and the detachment under his comuiand 
|oined us on the 31 st ultimo Had his leinfoicement ariised 
hefoie the loss ot our .Settlement, it might have been of gieat 
use 111 defeiire of the place, but in oui piescnt situation we can- 
not jjretend to undertake anything with so small a foicc and 
without cannon, for which icasoii we fl.itter ouisclves youi 
Honoiii &C., will comply with the request we have made 
foi issistmg us with a sufficiciit force both militai'y and marine 

'Ihe authorities at Fort Saint Cleorge were as anxious as the 
council at Fulta about how to retake Calcutta, but delayed the 
sending of reinforcement on the advice of Admiral Charles Watson 
[Connnaridei of the English Covernnient’s sijadron m India] whose 
help It li.id sought Watson's leasoii was siimlai to Killpatrick’s 

\iid li.tving luithei consideicd this expedition, I am apt to 
think, if it is delaved till the last week m next month, there 
will he a nuich greater piobability of success attending it then if 
the ships weie to jiiocced iniinediatcly, as they will then escape 
the idinv season, which is allowTd by every bodv" to be the 
most unhealthy part of the year, and in all appearance, if the 
ships weie to go now, one-third of the men would fall stek before 
itieic would he an njijioitunitv of doing any service’'^ 

\ question might he asked, why did the Nawab allow the English 
to stay on at Fulta’ 'Ihe answ'ei is provided by Luke Sciafton 
(third 111 the English council of the Dacca Factory), fean Law 
chief of the Fieneh establishment at Chandra Nagar), and William 
FfHik (ot Foit Willi.nn) ‘It may a|jpear a matter of wonder,’ 
says Stiafton, ‘why the Soubah pci nutted us to remain so quietly 
at Fulta till we weie become formidable to liini, which I can only 

” Hill, op ct! , vnl I, p 193 (Leltei dated j \ueust 1756) 

” Ifni! , p 197 

'Ihtd , p 206 (Watson’s leltci dated 25 August 1756 to the Foil .Saint 
Citorae Council) 
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)<'t Sn<ni Ins mean ojnnifrti cf us . . and had no idta 
■ ^ ir.u atUiuptiriK to utiirn Ky irwce'’- Serafton's sufjiifestion is 
1 1 1 ■* 1 it(d 1 )\ Jean Law* ihn 

S.r.iMid-davilt had fht- miat (‘Mtav.itjant tonti nipt for Eurofx'ans 
I jwii of slipj-H’ts, ha, o all that iit-rdctl to govern them 
llieir imiulrt, attouhinj to hiiii, ttnild not in all Knrojx- come 
n|> to nufle than tin or twelve thousand men, What fear then 
lould ho have of the English nation wliirh assuredly could not 
pnsijit to ho mind more than a quarter of the whole'* Ele was 
tin n tore v<ry far from thitiking that the Ernghsh could entertain 
the idea of n'-estahlehiiig themselves h\ force To hurnihate 
tie Hi to iimnev with one hand and receive joyously 

aitli the other his (HTiiiission to le-estahlish themselve'? was the 
whi‘h‘ juojtst whiih he could nitiirallv supiHtse them to have 
toiiiitd It Is to this uli a. vvitlii lit douht. that th(‘ tramimllitv 
i‘ wluils he 1( it th( m .it 1 iilla is line I think also that he must 
* ave lilt the .id\.ti,f.i';i‘ ot ktejiiiig in ho kingdom this coiri- 
'luui.il j'fople, hut as he ahn knew that tin* laiglish had at 
least as iniith mteiest in le-est.thlishmg themselves as he in 
kei ping them, it is eertain that he supixised that the English 
woukl at la I come and bend their necks to his yoke 

And th(> following is Tuoke’s account who was on the spot — at 
I ult.i 

l’|«ni out (list ainval at I iilt.i vve found piovoioris and ncccs- 
.iiVs veiv, s(,ute, though stxin after, ii[mhi the rskilxili's Iic.inng 
1 js is rcjiorttdi that the ships intendeii leaving the nver, ordei- 
I'd the hu'.an <>r markets to lx- o]x.'ned, that he niigdit prevent 
out jihii,dtiing and git lul ol ns the suoult, and as the country 
Was fainual h\ Moniikchund the Nahiih’s dwin (who was aji- 
IKHiitcd I’rt'sidiiU at CkiUuUa after it was taken) he directed the 
I It ,,o to l«‘ lontiniiiil, .IS long .o w'(s slaved at I'ulta, w'hen we 
had pleiitv of eversthing; iiulex'd the huzars w'ere stofijx'd once 
ot twue, owing to the geiitlenuTi’s [Faiglishmen's] stopping a 
pauell of salt Ixsits, hut ujxm their Ix'irig cleared, again, we got 
piovoioi! t as usual **' 

Strict secieiv was being maintained ot wliat the English were 

' Rtfhni -) p 58 ' Hill tp (■', al III ,1 17r, 
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doing at Fulla. societ airangt'jiii'iUs wete inado to obtain infonna- 
tion of Vihat was hapjjcning in the Nawab’s touiitrv, and mercy 
Wtis excited in the hearts of the Nawab and his leading men towards 
the distress of the men at Fnlta. Hill says that ‘to deceive the 
Nawab who might lie supposed to liave been alarmed at the 
news of his arrival, Major Killpatrick had already been instructed 
on the 15th [August] to write and assure him that the British 
did not bear malice for what had happened in the past, and to 
ask a supply of provisions’ *'* We get a little glimpse of the rest 
from an Armenian merchant, Patras Airatoon’t, letter [dated 5 
laniiary 1759] to the Court of Directors 

'I’lie calamaties and condition the English familys were in on board 
their ships at Fult<i I need not describe, no doubt but the Honour- 
,ible Company have had a veiy particular account of their dilem- 
ma and sufferings, I shall proceed to relate how far their deplor- 
able state made impressions on one Abraham Jacobs (a Jew) and 
my'.self. The said Abraham Jacobs applyed himself to me with a 
prospect to join him to endeavour to contribute the English 
some relief. A pioposition of that comnnseratioii and humanity 
1 readiK came into sdleinnly plighted him m\ faith to yneld 
tilt 111 iiiv utmost as^lstante with all imaginable alaciaty', fer- 
vincs, and fidelity, even to the Iwaul of my life Upon this 
Mjraliam Jac(ib> remained in my house at Calcutta disguised m 
Mixrt's habit . 'Fhe first thing wc effected was to obtain the 
lountry [X'ople to bring provisions to Fulta maiket which they 
were restrained from before. We then proceeded to advise 
Majoi Kilpatiick to send a letter to Monickchund Governor of 
Calcutta which he did and we delivered (it to) him and were 
so hajijiv to have him leceive it favourably, and returned an 
aiiswar This success spirited us to advise the Major to write 
to Coja Wa/eed and Jugnt Seat [Jagat Seth, the banker], and 
we tamed these letters to Hughly and delivered them to the 
s.iid Coj.i Wa/eed and jugut Seat’s gomaster';, and leturned with 
satisf.ictiirv answers to the Major The good consequences of 
these loiresjiondences was the obtaining a cessation of hostihtys 
111 distui bailees of the Moors tow.iids the English, which con- 
tinued till the arrival of his Majesty’s Squadron "" 

To return to Fort Saint George, the rams were by now over, and 
jireparatioiis having already been completed, ships laden with men, 
" Ilm! , pp c\u-\ "’Hill, op tit, sol III, pp 364-5 
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!hi fxliait tint!) lljc Ic'tt Saint (itnijit'- rotmcirs letter 

f i (Ktel'cr 17 V» t<t {.livi' tuvt- an idta nf the fnree 

havf rinl'.ulul t u tin tceial ‘■Infc^ nf ilie cejuadron all 

niintr** tmliidul ‘ij'l tniht.iiv atiil IIKI riaiii and nil die Coin- 

l>ain\ H Jp‘h atid MiJhrn/niijh and tlin-i' I'li iMuirtl His 

\lai( te s !ii; ^ *dt> '.f/iaii and l*'it witli twelve field- 

jiiuf- iiid a leifs^aiv ijnantitv nf aunnuiutinn and icjiosing 
lulS <nnlu!et,re ill vniii afnlitii - we have appnintf'd you to be 
(' niaiiaudi i-iiet;h!rt nt the land fnucs to be iiiiployed on the 

I i( 'I nt i xpi (lltii II 

hid dll 1 1 mil lb .It J oit.i and l‘t>it Saint (Jenitre were aveise 
111 a,af!ne ii ti i. limit nl tin laielidi tiade vviihout the privilet»es 
:1a ('(luifanv had tnitMd Ini i.vit a hniidiid veais and, under 
"hi II n ii'i',’' i t 1 .iHiihh- iva! "ii«‘ 1/17 And thev iM'lieved 

’* it l( th' ih'iiaiu! hi h'ti'l itii'i. w.e hatktd h\ tnlii, ,iiid more 
Thin that fa ‘-haw nf Inin tin N’.iw.ib iiimht ht tneiced into 
iktri't Hill to the old j riviUiif- I he louiinl of I'oit Saint (reoif^e. 
thiietnit, ifave thn advice to the Kmilishiiim at I'nltii 

Should the Nabob on the iiewv of the arriv.d of these forces 
iii.ihe ndeis tendim' to the ,(C({uiiuii; to the Couiiiany the before 
imiitiniud .idv.nUaena, ratliei than ristjue the success nf a war, 
we think that s( ntunents of revciitting injuries althontih they 
vvtne ntvri nmn just, ‘bnuld nive place to the nccessitv' of 
p.miiL' as lai as jms-ihli the niaiiv bad i nnse(|uences of vv.ir, 
hi -uif . the exiMiitt nl the Caanii.iiiv's tie.isuies, but we aie of 
nj !uu n th.it the 'wnul slidukl ijn li.md in h.ind with the jien, 
and tli.it nil the .iitiv.il nf the jiiesent .nui.inient, hnstilities 
shtaikl iiiiiiiedi.iti 1\ (nitiuKiice with tlie ntiiK st viiroui 'Ihese 
iHi-tilitif' nui't hr 111 tvtiv kind whieli (.in eitlur distress lus 
douumntb .iiid t t.ite ni liiine lepn/als into niir possession ■■ 

It Vt.i' miw. .lud h\ ( inplnviiii!: the same dijilomacv, that I'lttot 
'Chill nl Hat Samt CcnnteJ smt a biillvintj; lejilv (datt*d 14 Octo- 
h( 1 '""ill! to the N.iw. ill's letter d.ited 3d June ’Ihe rejily said 

1 111 ivid tilt It ttei VI II weie ph .i-i d to wiite me on the 30th 

/t'UI 111 I (1 

l'\d, p ,1 I'l 'I'l-i Oi’mI it Clc'il)’’! til thf nancil .a I tilta) 
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of Juni*, advMiitr iiio that it was not \(mi mtctition to leaiove 
tho nipicantile busitif^-s of the Kntthsli Cloinpanv out of the 
suhfih of Retiiral. and at tfie same tune I leccived information 
that all the Company’s factories in the said pi o\ nice with then 
effects, amounting to several keroii’^ had been seized your 
jicople also the effects of all the merchants who resided in the 
said Settlements amounting to a great many lacks more and I 
was further informed that the greatest part of the merchants 
were killed hy your people in a ciaiel and barbarous manner 
bevond what can be descnl>cd m writing I must inform you 
that the English have above all othet nations enriched y'om 
piovince b\ a most extensive trade and the impoitation of un- 
nunse stuns of readv money The AIoi;ul was so sensible of 
the maiiv advantages of our settling in Bengal that he has 
given us hv his phtimatituh his piotection togcthei with manv 
privileges and indulgences in all parts of his donurnons, and 
these puvileges and tndulgances the English have cnjoy'ed from 
that tune to this, according to the intent of the royal phtrrnaund 
Indeed in Bengal the* Suhnh<, did not coinplv with the royal 
phirmaiirid hut out of thiity-two villages given us by the King 
sulleied Us to posse-s hut thii't and moieovcr have often on 
lulling putenccs taken latgi sums of mone\ tiom the Governors 
of Bengal However as it was the intent of the English to hve 
pe.Ktahlv and onlv to follow their tiade in sour province, they 
submitted and made no distuibance All that the Subahs, youi 
predecessors, have done is nothing in comparison to what you 
Iiav'e lately done I should hav^e been willing to have believed 
that the violence and cruelties exercised by your army against 
the Engdish was without \our knowledge, but I find you coin- 
ni.uided vnui army in peison and after killing and murdering 
tjui people tiiok possession of the Fort The gieat commander 
of the King of England's ships has not slept in peace since this 
iu'w> and is come down with many ships, and I have sent a 
ine.it Siiidiir, who will govern after me, by name Colonel Clive, 
with tiiKips .111(1 land forces Full satisfaction and restitution 
iiiu'-t be made f(>i the lo‘-sts we have sustained Yon aie wise 
tonsidei wilt tlier it w better to engage in a war that will nevei 
end oi to do what is just and right in the sight of God a great 
name is obtained by justice as well as by valour You have heard 
that we have fought and always been victorious in these parts 
'Hie Nabob of tins province writes you how much we have 
as-wted m Ins affairs, and alwav’-s acted m support of the orders 
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,1 f. kill' Diliv Saliilud Imiir a-krtl (hie* hut 

HI* tl> tna. until tu tiht.iin ‘-.iti'l.u ts'tii lu IVciitiiiil Mr Clhve \m11 
.ill fliiHii's tit \i 11 What i.it) I '.i\ jnt>r<“* ’’ 

littn* Mitir ‘Mif .‘,t tilt" -aiii'- liiiii- to the Xauahs of Punicah, 
Jt.in.i aiitl C'utt.Kt a-ki! I/ th( ii a‘>‘-i''t.uu t * 

Ihf III till o Jotlfts -iva*. to iroatL- iival- to tlio tbinio' 

-t Ih'iiwa! 1 h<‘ .mthoiitii’i <'t loit Samt (oottrc flivirh -Evrott* to 
I uit.i ms thi II h ttfT eLiicd I'l CktnfK-i) citt'd ahove viymsr 
‘W( UK<! i;ot ujui'M'ut to \ou thi nit-at fffit t .i junction -with 
alls i-tivta!' in tin jiiitvimc-. of ItcDual that ht* div'<ati*ified with 
thi va'limo ol tiu' rsahohk (JoM'tnuifnt, oi that may have pretcii- 
tUi' to ti *■ NakiJt III]' ' 

III'’ ituio j litie, ]u t hidoti the atiival of the I'oit Saint (ieorjae 
ti )!• , at I ult.i, afipaiid a' fiopitioiis a^ it wa** veuahiad in the 
in It HI til !. )ifit th" |*!i-jiMt ua> re^eio'd Shankat Jansf. 
\i ,,ri‘ o> rmu' t will* 'll ih- Mouth of liad ‘■iitiendiTod t(' 

f) 1 111 mi too, 4 Siia|-uii-<!aula and aiiifited his authoritv 

• vii lltin'al iiOiS .q.j'iaiMl to ha\(' ii'ienul the ivlui'hal farmiih 
lit 111 Itellu, ajiintiiitiiiL'' hill) Xawah in plate of Siiaj-tid-d.iula In 
die then atmosphere of the Miii<li:il (lonrt .it Delhi .tnd virtual 
t ollajise ot the Mut;hal jiower, the fiirmcjii had pr.actically no 
uieaitim,', .Hid toiikl onlv lie enforced hv power th.it Shauk.at Jamf 
< oiild umsti r .Sh.iuk.it Janir did not onlv vather tonether a subst.in- 
ii.il !oU( hut .ih(i maii.nrtd. h\ Jus secret atrents, to rreate disruption 
in Suaj-mhil.ml.t'* aiio\ [t.iii L.m ttiws tlie follmviiit^ arc mint 
. .t the ih-tujitiou 

!k ton till tjei'tUuie ol the ainn fimii Muisliidahad n plot 
ua-. .ilo ads toimid iii which it is ]jieteii<lid that Mir faf.'ir. 
die Pih'hi w.i iiiL'.iirid .mil soine nl the thief jemadars It 
h.id hi'i u tlnidid til it duiiiiLt the battle with the N.iwab of 
I’iiuieali. i ait ft the .iiim hould umam m.ietive Unfortumite- 
ii K.uiiriaiam (■'otitnm of I'.itiui h.ul t.iken no part in this 
plot It w.ts known tli.il .Sii.i|.iuhdanla had wiitten to bun to 
tr'iii' and 50111 him, hut it had Ivten taken for ^.uited tlut this 
K.ii.i woiikl ui.ike some excuse for not runiinj'; so that they were 
siujin-iil to see liitn .nave with .ill liis ttoo[)s which formed a 
M l oml aimv Ihe emispir.itois weie distonterttd lliey might 
howevei h.ive ptovided a lemedv foi this niish.ip if Siiukat Jang 
liad not hnusell srnisjht his own dc'struction. 
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The anmes wore \Lry elo'-e to o.icli other, Saukat Jang 
was infonnccl by his spies that Siraj-iid-daula was at the head 
of a body c>f hoiseiiien whom he saw on an enimence. Excited 
by the appearance of liis foe, and wishing to decide the fortune 
of the da> svith hiiii single-handed, Saukat Jang quitted his armv 
and with three or four hundred horsemen who formed his van- 
guard and precipitated himself on the enemy shouting, “It is the 
Suhadar whom I seek ” Mir Jafar, who commanded this detach- 
ment, in dt'spair at the niist.ike hastened to reply that Subahdar 
was not there It was too late The fight had already coin- 
inenced and in the nudee .Saukat Jang received a bullet which 
'•tirtched him dead on the giound Tlie news gave as mucli 
'■urpnse as joy to Siraj-ud-d.rula, w'ho trembling at some hint 
of the [dot that was hatihing, was in his tent about a league 
aw.iy fioiii the arnn *''' 

lean Law leaves the story of the battle here; it has, therefore, to be 
lompletcd with Dr William Forth's account, which is identical 
with Law’s (Dr, Forth, a surgeon of the Company, formerly posted 
,it the Kasimh.i7ar factoit, w.is now moving about collecting infor- 
ludtion from liis Indian at(|uaintances and passing it on to Fulta 
He got till' inh'Uiiatioii ot the deatli of Shaukat Jang and the defeat 
nt his iitii\ fiuiii Nasiat-ullah Khan and Fakii Muhammad, while 
i I* wa% at Chmsiira Forth sa\s these tw'o were men ‘of distinction, 
iiieat fi lends (if the old Nabob' The .account is contained in Forth’s 
It tt(T dated 11 Dccembei 1756 to the Council at Fulta) 

Siiurainid Dowla was not in the engagement but about 6 miles 
oil. He had dressed that dav Jaffer Ally Khan’s [Murshid Quh 
Khan] son like himself and vent him out with the best part of 
his army This wms wh.it deceived the spies [of Shaukat Jang] 
On the new's of Sliocutt Jung’s death his army fled. Souiagud 
Dowla iiiaiched on. took [lossession of the province and all 
Shocutt Jung’s familv [nisoiicis, appointed Raja Mohonloll 
<;oveinoi ,md leiiuiied trniniph.mt to Muxadavad, ,and to finish 
.ill h.iv at last received his phirmaund fiom the King, it cost him 
two rioie, two lick. 5f),(K)0 rupies-'’ 

Malcontents m Siraj-ud-daula’s army and court, however, remained, 
and the English, possessing knowledge of them and enjoying in- 
timacy with them, won them over to their side Three of them 
Itjxd \ol III, p 174 '"Ibid, sol II, p 53 
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l.ijifi i.’d til itijnu hi- su Jif jitiluluv liv Kilims^ Shaukat [-uiy; 
!• ill ii i I ‘ }u' uisittHtii.ri I S.rai-iKl-tiaala h.id iiMit'ri aidns tliat 
"il III*, a laiiv uhu vva* li. uai'in nut he killed kut t.ikeii 

I'M ' In tli> ' (ii'f If It' i ifinli till' inllinviiii; dtscii]!- 

ti. 'I n! du an i iaas. In tiitiiid It tn ihe advantai'i' of the 

1 

H< ' S»aj->id-'laui t ha di'iltaitrt’d Oiiiaikhaii [latiai Khali 
IS 1 ifiar Ik i; ' and tiiiiud liiiii mit of hi> lountii likiwoe 
Dniiinahi an t [Ihn \liiiijniniad( and (■nlauiii Shavv' [Clliulani 
Shah, fir ah I f thf 111 t i.u-ridciahlc men. fsjjcnallv the former The\ 
laih (Iiiuad iht ui'dit nf tin ii peojilc killinu: Shokiit Jung in 
t.jKi ,1 laiuna thi i('V\aid foilneiK olhred hut the N.ihoh 
lia a diat hi’ oitlii wa*- nut tii kill his hlotlioi. hut tn 
hiii'a ini,i aiui that la michl make .i hitiul ut liiiii \s thev 
h al ill ’aviji ill- ijdii h*' Mnijld nuf taka avvai then lives 
tl, . (h ‘ivid It hut •'itleinl thei'i avsav iiuiiiediatfK 
' J' I'l la i n".ti » dill llieif v. la.iiiv iiiun he intended to 
dl thaii’i. (I'll J'i'litVMl hi vM'iild tiller it till In sac liuu ailaiis 
wilt on a htth lii-l 1 niiiinatid it ‘•tijua i>l tlioM In luid dis- 
ihaigitl wculd nut, d jn<i|«‘iK afijilied to, flittage in oiii seiv'ire, 
he aiisvsei v.as not to attemiit it till wi' had oiiit' heat hiin foi 
iiune would Ix' v(t M'h to hearken to a projxisal of this kind whilst 
tluna^ w(‘ie in tlu' vitnatioii, it wt vuiteeded we then might 
luive llieui as tin v wiie soultliti' of foitunt and would take 
-ttvitt' wht'ievni thtv had the hist (fllei, he pioimsed to write 
uie hs oui ot his [noplt .ts '»ton .is he aiiives at \lu\adavad 
and infojtii iiK what new' His adviie t<» me was on no actouiic 
tl. niivi upvs.iids o\(U il I toiild ohtaiii the Foiizdai\ diiUich. 
hut to wilt a fi w d.ivs till I heaid fioni liiin, for that if 
ini.i^ da uld Ix’ 111 the w.iv down I might he plundered and 
ill li'et! 

1 ifouv'h to .dl a!>}ii iiaiie the C.'ompanv's men h.id viitnallv 
Intn txdttl to ] nlta thete was no iistiiition on individuals inmang 
lu out Hi the lountiv and tven K'sidmg m Claleutta. Accoidmg to 
It 1 iiL'h'h siilh'iii’s (daptain Millsj aeiouiit, the Nawah had 
‘i nhh 1 , 1.1 ati Urdu sit;iuiviim tint the haighsli iiiii>ht letuin to 
till 11 liirUus’-^ I'jaiii this Ckifit un Mills and suuie others returned 

A .■ IV t,a 

1 ajiT.oii Mi'I. .uO'.a.t (laud HI \uv!ust 17 jt>, HiU nh iii . vid I, 
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tu tJalcutta 'I hi' i'ucutn'»tanct>s under which the Nawab’s order 
was ii'sciiiclcd b\ the CJoveiiicir of Clalcutta, Mauik Chand, are 
dc'Ciiticr] tliiis liy Mills' ‘On the last (da>) of June a drunken 
Eumiieaii ‘•creeant killed a Moorman on which Monickchund, who 
was left Giaernot of Calcutta, issued an order that all the Europeans 
should quit the Settlement However, the stay and movement 
of individual Englishmen in the country' continued. Warren Hast- 
ings'*" was staving at Kasimbazar, procuring intelligence and pas- 
sing It on to I’ulta The English factory at Balram-garlu was not 
disturbed b\ the Nawab’s government, and not only did the men 
Hi chaige of it continue to stay there, but in September even Hol- 
wi'll. with .iiiothet tomji.inion, visited it 

'llius spying by Englishmen and on their behalf by Indian 
InfoniKis was facilitated by the Nawab’s laxity born of the con- 
fidence that the English had been sujiprcssed by him for all times 
'Iheie wf'ie some Indians who voluntarily helped the English 
One Ilf them yvas Govincl Ram Mitra. During the Nawab’s in- 
vasion of Calcutta, Mitta displayed considerable loyalty towards 
the English he had lived under their protection for a long time 
Drake, in he N.inativc, makes the follownng mention about Mitra’s 
ji.itt duiinc till invasion 

\\i dK.iild do injustite not to distinguish the spirit shewn bv 
(inviiKliaiH Motic who einploved several hands at his part of 
the town b\ Haag Ba/ai in felling down trees and cutting through 
the lo.^d^ to bleak the eneniv’s passage, stopped up the small 
. IV t lines leading into our town, and destroyed many houses where 
the enemv might h,ive obtained shelter”' 

’llll^ Gnviiid Ram Mitia on the capture of Calcutta, was im- 
piisoned by the NawalA governor, M.anik Chand He was thus 
pi evented fioiii being of any- further use to the English But m 
Dei ember, he managed somehow to communicate with the English 
(iniiKil at Full.i, ‘and sent them information regarding the dis- 
till mtion ot the native troops”’*- In order that he might be of 
fuitliei use the touiKil advised him that he should offer to enter 
the M ivite ot the N.iw.ib and thus rigain his hbertv.'” This he did, 

■"Ih.il 

"At the (line of the Nawab's attack in June, Hastings was posted at an 
auranc; at Ka'-nnba/ar He wav arrested, but later released on the inter- 
cc,Mon of the Frencfi and Dutch, and allowed to reniain in Kasimbazar 
” Hill, o/i fit , vol I pp 139-40 
Omie, M'^s , India V, pp 1159 1160 Ibid 
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S)K iisi'iitli'- had elap^fd Mncc the Naw.ib\ victory' at Calcutta. 
Ihirsnt: this jicriod. hr never knew what the Kne^lish desipis w'ere 
and li')V\ ihfii spviriK vvas tr<’ing on in liis realm. He was coin- 
fhttlv at ta-e ’Ilie Iremh li.id come to kmnv in good time 
i'hK til Octi^wr)’’* that the Knghsh would sofin be receiving 
rt infi'K ruicnt fiiun Madras but they' harlx>urfd ill-will towards 
the Nawali on ,n count of the war le\y he had collected from them, 
and kept the infonnation from liini 
On 15 Dixeinlier, Wat'on and Ghve .nrned at Fulta, with their 
shipi laden witii men and munition, and at once ojicned a new 
chapter of intngues, 'Hie fust thing Clive did was to address the 
following letter (15 December 175t>) to Manik Chand, Covernor of 
Cakutla: 

Fpon luv attival in these paits fnsn Madias I was informed 
that Mrti had diowii a gn.it friendslnii and legard for the 
Knghsh Coinjianv, for whieh I wiitt' to letnin von thanks. 1 
di iiht h.’t hut as you have liitliiito iiiott'-od a desire to serve 
thi CoiiijMtiy voii will at this tune, wluii tlieii .ill.iiis most 
letpiiie it, iitaiii the ‘aiii»‘ dis|)oMtii>ii in then favom 

No retords ate available as to what Vieat friendship’ M.inik Chand 
Viad shown to the Coinpanv, and what ‘desue’ he had ‘hitherto 
professed to serve the Coinpanv’ hiom I’oith’s letter dated 11 
DiteiiilKT, It apjicars that lie had had cnntaeis with Mamk Chand. 
The two sentences in his letter reliiniig to M.unk Chand are' 
^Miffiiekchund is hkewne called ufion lie leaves G.dcutta in a day 
t»r two' .ScciL't inloriuation thoe day-, was cimiiminicated orallv, 
.•iid now to get at the truth, evi-nts and wiitten words can only be 
uitdpnted I Ilf to .ire evpussions in the written atcount which 
'ie«< -t, lather deaiK that \faiiik Chand w.is develujiing intimacv 
with the Liivhsh lit the c(>st of his lulelity to the N.iwab. 'I’he 
f onespoiid' uu' i(pi<nlin( d lielow vindicates tins suggestion. He 
nude the iolliavaiir re[ilv ( !*• I)et i iiilx'i ) to CUive’s letter of 
15 Di(e)n1)».r 

Yom dilemig and Irienillv letter I base recewed, which has 
eat n me the gii atr st satisfaction Your gie.it abilities and dignity 

''Inter dnisl 8 (k-tibfr 17jh from M Baiissett to M Le Marquis 
DupHx, Hiit ibiJ, p 220 

“fits,, if v’’ Madrt’i Pafer^, op ett , (Colonel Clue's Correspondence 
Militarv Sundry B«k4 No 10 1756 to 1758) 
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I was Ix'foie well infomiud of, and I sincerely rejoice to hear 
•of your safe amval ui these parts You tell rue that you have 
heard of iny regard and friendly' inclinations for the welfaie 
of the English Company- had there been another man among 
the English possess’d of your qualifications, then .iffairs would 
never have been in the condition to which they are now reduced. 
Ilie causes of the misfortunes which had befallen the Goiiipany’s 
settlements you will learn from then former agents Mv conduct 
m than vou must have already known, as well as iny disi»si- 
tiun foi prate and ijuiet which I hava; solely m view Your 
letter has detei mined me more than ever in the same scnti- 
iiK-nts and in luv desire of serving the Company which I shall 
eoiitmue to do to the utmost of my powei. Radakissen Mullick, 
a mail of trust whom I have sent to vou, will iinpait to 
you some fuitlier p.uticulars w'hicli I lecommend to youi atten- 
tive consideratinn, &c , of which you will make such use as 
will Ix' most .igtecable to the interest of the Comjiany To ap- 
] lease dissentioiis and to settle tioubles are the duties of a 
gn*at man to raise combustions is the part of mean and Ivad 
disjKisitioiis 

What ( (uifidi iituii iiifoiiu.it ion was jiassrd on to Clive oially 
■one tan oiih guess .Afipaieiitly it could not be written for lear nt 
lilt letter filling inttt wiong hands, but ceitainly' it was of ‘such 
use ,is will be most .igiceablc to the interest ot the Company’, 
('file seiitenct' that follows can be disiiussed as a device to obviate 
the preceding one being iiitcrjiicted by an interceptor unfavoia- 
ably 1 To this lettei, Clive made the following leply. 

I have receiv’d your friendly letter, and been vciy jiai ticularly 
aetpiaiiited by Radakissen of your intention to serv-e the Company 
in tilt' .idvice you olfet to teniiinate everything in a peaceable 
iii.uimr. I send vou by Radakissen 3 letters to the Nabob Siiaja 
Jkiwla, one from .Salabut Jung, one fiom the Goveirior of 
Cliinap.itam, and one fiom myself; copy of the letter I enclose 
to YOU. After re.iding these letters it will be the Nabob’s own 
f.iult if the troubles of this country- should begin again, and, 
b(- worse than evei I shall be veiy- leady to listen to such 
temis as are consistent with the welfare, honor, and reputation 
of the Company and English nation, and I make no doubt, agree- 
ably to the jirornise you have often made, that your interest 
'•Ibid 
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will Hut !rt' vv.iiUitig at Court to '•eltle all thcM tlllng^ in pcacc- 
a!>is ivhitSi ■will gam >011 great hctnnr, WiiU* me often of 

vu.it liiaUll 

it I. iifttt'worthv th.if the Ifttu C!hv( unite fni the Nauab and 
h'uvardt-d tn Man.k Ch.md fni dihvery tn him (Kawab) was harsh 
and thiralt Hint: hnt the h'ltiis he addrciM’d tn Mariik Chaiid uere 
unttrn in friitulK, iiituiiitte and uratetul Uiiii' Rekiu is the draft 
ni the Uitit fni ;h( iN'atsab 

Ihi inaann <■! ni\ ((‘tiling here >nu are already infnnncd hy 
Ifttd, fnnii INahnh Siillahm Jung and Annatnnd'y Cawn 
1 \nu ir-iid-diii Khan] and from Cnvcainr Pigot You have 
liktuiM' heaul 1 make no douht, that I have hinught uith me 
a Lugs I imlitau h'tet than has evet apjuared in Ikngal. Vnu 
uill nidg(‘ It theiefiiie |‘nideiit Ixith fni \(iui nun mtf'iC't and 
the ui'lfait' nt \.<iiii ctnnitrv tntniwdi'i inatuiely lunv injuunuslv 
til* laiifh li uttiid In tie j'ln.mn' 1:1. dii \uin imndittinn have 
U.ii tn and li. V! ‘.1 [ii'e|ile then liuii-t - and lactnivv sc i/ed 
and ditaiiKii, tln'ii ditiis to a laigt* ainniint pluiidi led and 
,in;/ niirn/nn (/ .'/i> Cnm/wiiv ' nm/rdi and uthtr inhaintiint<, 
inhnnuudv kilhd I'he'i' are arts of violence uhirh I hope vuu 
do not approve of, and I expcit vuu will take care to have 
thtin sfvfrtlv punohetl Yom |K>uei and peisonal hravety are 
niuveivally knouu, mv iqiutation in wai is likewise established 
!)v htaig ten vtais coiUitiuallv in the field ujion the Coast, in 
uhidi time niv undertakings have .duays lieen attended (by the 
bits mg (/f I’rrsviilenrf') vviih success .ind I tiust in Cod that I 
sh.ill lie as loTtiinate 111 these parts Should neccssitv oblige 
me t‘( pioceinJ oi tlmsi t'xtienutv' one nf us must (be) nvei- 
o Hi' we i,inrnit fiolh he viitoiunis and I have vou to reflect 
lu»vv iiiju'ttain thf foitune of uai is and win thei it is your 
interest to tiMpn so ptevious ( jiiecums) .1 dtiision -to avoid 
it, voii must ill ike pmper s.uisfai tion foi the losses siistainc'd 
bv the Coiiip,Ui\ then seivatits .uid return tht'ii f,ic- 

tiiivs and liiv'tst diem 111 then ancient piiviledgi’s .uid iiuniu- 
mte s Bv doing this pitxe of justice vou will make me .1 
suaiii' friend sUid get enteinal honour to voutself, and save 
till* hvt's of laativ thousand' who must othei-uisi' ht slaughtered 
on Isith sidfs uith ’nt .cnv fault ('f their own. What can I 
sav moi' 

■' I hid 


Iliil p cit , vul 11, p 71 
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This letter Maiiik Chanel considered iiicapahli of scivin^ the 
piiiposc it was desired tti serve, and sent to Clive, with his letter 
rlated 23 December, a hiiinble, politely worded draft, befittint? 
the position of the Nawab Ghve, whose priniaiy object was 
to bully the Nawab, made some changes m it, but retained the 
element of thieat Hi' gave the following reason to Manik Chand 
(letter dated 25 December) for retaining the stiffness of his first 
draft 

1 am very sensible of vonr friendship and kind intentions m 
sending me the letter which I have icad, but am sorry, con- 
sist! ntly vMth my duty to the Cnnipanv or then honour, I cannot 
acc(’])t of your advice in wilting to the Nabob a letter couch’d 
in such a stvle which, however projier it might have been before 
the taking of Calcutta, would but ill-suit with the present time, 
will n we are come to demand satisfaction for the injuries done 
us bv the Nabob, not to entreat his favour, and with a force 
which we think sufficient to vindicate our claim.'’'’ 

The letter that eveiitualK went from Chvi' to the Nawab was 
■woidfd In him a> 

Nalah.n [uinr the Nabob of Arcot and the Governor of China- 
jwtam have wmte to Your Exccllencv about our affans, the 
Nawab of Arcot’s Icttei is gone by a foimei conveyance This 
note I send \ou by the means of Raj’ah Mamckchund Your 
Exccllencv will hear from othcis what force is come to Bengali, 
such .1 force was never seen before m your province When 
Yoiii Excellency conics to bear all these tlmigs and to consider 
senously of them. I hope you will have -o great a regard for 
vtjur>elf. foi us and for the trade of vour jirovince, as to give 
the Comjiaiiv full satisfaction for all the losses they have lately 
'ustamed by the taking of Cossiinbazar, Calcutta, and all other 
f.ic tours brlnngmg to the English in Bengali 

I know you .iii .i gie.it Piince and a meat waiiior I likewise 
fin tlic-r ten veam jia'l have hcc n constantly figlitnig m these 
iiaits. and il has jileascd Ccicl Ahnmhty alwass to make me 
succes'ful. the like success may attend me m Bengali, it may 
attend Your Excellency Why shcjuld the soldiers on eithei side 
luu the riscjnc of war, when all things may be made up in a 

'“Ikni^al c? Madrat Fapin, np cit , (Colonel Clive’s Correspondence 
Mihtarv Sundry Bixik No 10, 1756 to 1758). 
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(ru i.dK iiumtiri li\ tr-toimt; to tlit- (riHiijiany atwl t(v tlu“ j*f>or 
uliat tlifi !ia\f Itrf'ti *’ 

Afr'afthnif to Drak< , tin-, ci'in jxnidinrf was earned on with a 
vjfw (tt te.iiTiiiiK tiidi' and with the ‘intention to alllll^e' the Nawal) 
‘and pieveiit his ii-inioHiim the trarrisoii .it Clalriitta diiiint( the 
dehu <“f tli'> Sijiiatlion .it hiilt.i on .ifcmint of the Siinnir Tides’.^' 
(hdiutt.i had In I n in the {>ossf -.sion of the Biitish for a loncf time 
.<3id hid einvsn into a hitr i oiiinteit lal fitv. Hundreds of Indian 
inenhaiit* ln'ni fittint' h^ tr.ide with the Eni^hsh, had devdojied 
ve>!id inteiiot-, .tiid woled th.it the tloinpany should he re-cstah- 
li'hid With those leoniiihil .tiiioni' them, the iiien at Fulta ro- 
e»lahh 111 d toiitaft. .nid e.irii<d on « orrespindenre, in whidi (llivc 
l< o jiiiia d .itli i his inn.d He iollowiiitt letter d.ited 2(i Decenihet, 
lioiii fitne lo out N.i. .ii .\li n .itiothei iv-tiiijile ol how he was 
iiesli t .iial loioidit I'e to tie nmthmts ssho would iii thiir own 
iiilM! 1 o ji ‘hd to tie netd. ol ihi I nylish. .aid hiilKintt towards 
tiu \.i.\ah wlio iiiii'iit o I ond uiiK out ot fi ai 

It ^ives me 1,'ieat pliasnie to hear liv >(nir v.itked th.it >ott are 
111 he.iith, .It the* same tune I c.uinot help o\j)^^s^Ilg ni\ toncein 
for \oiii iK'ing so irie.it a sutferei in these p.uts 
Yotit sidhTings c.uinot la- ctreatei than those of the English; 
Intwiser 'th.iiik flmli there is now' .i piospett ol g.iimne .unpk 
satisfiictioii lor .dl mil los.ess 

I sh.dl alw.ns hi> le.ulv to enter into .uiv prnjaoals that mat he 
lor sour '•mur and hig \ou will fully exjil.iiii to me what >ou 
dunk is I'lopii to 1 h done to th.it < nd 

\ ill itiiiaii ii.rmtd HuIiIhi in tlie ‘eivici" of Manik Cih.md, had 
lam s'lvim,' .e a jmvl sps of the English and p.issmg on uiforiii.t- 
tioii to tin 111 III' Iiiothei w.is iin|iKr\ed h\ the English at I'ult.i 
as a cournr Imwiin Inm and them, Hiihho demands in .1 peti- 
tion whirh he suhmiind to Dmke after thi' English weie again 
SKtonous tire sum of money .igreed to he p.iid to him 

Yom petitioni't fuillin sheweth th.it when his hrother was eiii- 
p!(s\'d hv the English at Iiilta si'v(‘r.il int'ssages were sent or 

* IM 

’’Letter dated 2 ti Januan 1757 tn the Secret Committee m England 

i_f Msdras Papers, np ctl 

‘"/If’iral t/ Madras Paper, op rit , (Colonel Cine's Correspondence). 
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connimmratcd to youi jictitioncr by lus ^.«d liurthcr by order 
of the Honourable Roger Drake Mr. IInlh\ell, and Captain 
Weddrrbiirn ivUh a piomisc of a lewaid of sik hundred (6(X>) 
ruiiees and Jvr syrmi^ in the Honourable Company’s service, on 
the retaking of this place from the Moors, if your petitioner 
would prevent the sinking tuiy vessells in the channells about 
Tannab’s Foit or any stoppages, so that there might be a 
free jiassage foi his Majesty's ships to come up, ■which y^our 
jietitioner had the gixxl fortune to jierfonn bv. svith about sixty 
lupecs (ost 

While deluding Maiiik Ghand ■with coneilialoiy con'cspondence, 
Clive was making jircpaiations for an attack on the Baj-Baj fort 
Ills last letter to Manik Chand, with which he enclosed a letter 
for Siraj-ud-daula, is dated 25 Decemher; but in his letter (of the 
same date) to Killpatiick he says 

A violent cold and slight fever has reduced me to the necessity 
of committing to writing what otherwise I should have been 
glad to have executed in jieison and by woid of mouth. 

I would have the two six-poiindeis anti two thiee-pounders well 
supplu d with .ummimtion and in readiness to land at a mo- 
ments w. ailing, for I take it foi giantcd we shall march from 
Riijee Ruiee (Baj-B.ij) to Calcutta by land It would save us 
the tioiible of embarking if we could do the same from Fulta. 
Please to sjieak to tlie Governor to give orders that the vessel 
which has the 100.000 musket cartridges on board accompany 
the scpiadrun 

I am ver\ anxious for the return of the man who is sent to 
exainme the situation of Bujee Bujee, a good account from hint 
w'ould s.ive us a world of trouble. Pray make enquriy if there 
lie am other road to Bujee Bujee except the footpath between 
the two fortifications. 

It would lie singular service could you prevail upon the Bazar 
peojile to follow us to Biij'ee Biijc'e'''* 

On 29 Det ember, the infoiination about the ‘situation’ of Baj-Baj' 
was leceived. It is not known whether it came to Clive from his 
own source or fiom anv other source, it was conveyed to Clive by 
Watts Watts said 

“Hill, op at, vol III, pp 346-7 
" Op at , sol II, pp 73-4 
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I 1 ,4Vt’ rFfri%fd .wlvirt' alwait lialf an Inw ago fiom a petw that 
lf‘!t (I.ikiuta iliH inoinmir, that hr mu Monickrhund (>n Ins 
ni.iuii to (lalcutta, at Mi IVaikr‘'v irardrii uhith is alKavt half 
a imlr on tho sidr Suimi'iid', with afNiut tuo thouMiid hor'-r 
and hart and right tii trn jnrcrs of ramion; the peon uho bnngs 
this advice s,i\s hr ua'- in Taiinas Fort, that no iidditioiial umks 
ss<Tt‘ nwdr ti‘ It ('I trriirfi dug, and that time ueie not above 
<trte hundred and fiftv nirn there: that oppo^.ite to 'Farinas there 
v,a<! nine inins with alxmt hft\ men, and hefnre Farinas there was 
l\ing the /'rirri'e I'.dwiinl, a htinganUne and 2 'loojis, feu or no 
nirn are hit rn Chdnitt.i. I duxiglit it uicumheiit <in me to sorid 
this as also tlie pum who brought it 

Si jxior was tlie' (ondititm ol the defeiirci «>f the places under 
M.mik tlliand tliat it uas heartrmng to the ptfts|Mrt of easy tKcii- 
pitiiii el tlaiii hv- the Ktigli-h On the s.niH day {2d December), 
*.i!l the invS iioop,''' ‘27b f.t ilu' King's tioi'p- blf» of the 

<hifiip.iii\'i 1 (f-ll! o //iij. and 'JLH) I toiinng fiein loit Saint 
(rccirgef, Sailed en hoaul the Ftiglish king's ship', Ki/if, 

tS(ih’!bur}, Hndgimter, and A'nigt/j./id, for then hi't engagement, 
and landed at MawtHii next morning lire forts (including Fort 
'William I lav viiiually undefended, the oiiH suhsi.mtial forte of 
2 OfKI fx'ing with Manik Chand, who, according to the inlomiation 
ctin\e\ed to Watts hv his source, was manhuig with it towards 
Calcutta Manik Chaiid’s (“«cuse for not strengthening the cktences 
of Baj-Baj can lie onK lus ignoranre of the Fuglish design to liegin 
their concjuest with the captiue ot that foit In .nu case n was 
on tin way of the Ftighsh m.itih towards their destination that an 
skunioli b ok plate' Ulwetn then forces and tlicise of Manik Chand. 
!hr iJirrs'arit lire of the loimer repelled the lattn , atcoiding to 
Clive; Manik Chand ‘liiinself rweived a sliot In Ins tyrh,!ii' 'Flie 
skirmish,’ areoichiig to fnurtiiil of thi Fxpidition tn lh'ir;id frorti 
Offerer /V, ]7lh, III Filituiii') IH. 17J7, ‘lasted aliont lull an hour, 
n. whith tune’ the Hntish lot one* olhctr. Ensign Cluiles Kerr, 
(lid nine private men killtd and eight wounded ’ ' 'llie loss cm the 
opposite side was estim.itul at 2h() li\ the English. '1 itecl out hv 
tho sknineh. tin English utie ttmlemplating to launch tlu ii attack 
on IkipBaj next dsiv (HI Decemhei), and Clive oidered Captain 
‘attirwauK Sir Kvrel CixiU' to postpone it until next inoiniiig 

'^Ihid, pp 7tt-7 '"Op iit.vnl Ilf, p ti 

p 30 “rte ut, vmI II, p ya 

*‘Op at, val Iir p 4] 
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But how hidicru<iii‘'ly f^a^y it turned out to ocetifiy the fort that 
very nifj;lit (‘10 December) is told by Coote in hib Journal. 

Willie I was on board a sailor that was drunk stole away to the 
fort g.itc, and hied his pistol and tried out the jilace w'as his, 
upon which the King’s (Captain King’s troops), who were next 
the gate, entered the foit without any opposition; thus the place 
was taken without the least honour to anyone, we found the fort 
veiy strong, with a wet ditch all lound it, and I had the honour 
to command it that night 

On 31 December, ilie English soJdieis continued their march by 
land throughout the d.iy, .ind next day they captured Tanna Fort 
with much gicater cas(‘ Of this captuie, .A.dimral Watson gives the 
following at count 

On the 1 st [anuaiy the Knit .and Tyqer anchored between Tanna 
Fort and a Iiattery' opposite, both which places the enemy aban- 
doned as the ships ajijiroached In these we found about forty 
guns, some twciit\-lour ]Joundeis, and all mounted on good 
eainages, most of tliem the Company's We also found some 
powder and liall In the night, I sent the boats manned and 
.irmed up tlu iiver, to set fire to a ship and some vessels that 
lay under a fort, which was executed without opposition That 
was a nccessaiy piece of scivice, as I heard they were filled with 
combustibles m order to be set on fire when the ebb made, to 
burn our ships •''* 

And about the tajiture of C.ilcutta the admiral had recoided thus: 

'Hie next morning eailv, agreeable to the Colonel’ .s request, I 
lamled the Companv’s troops, who immediately began their 
m.iuli to Ckilcutta .. The Ty^rr being the leading ship, at 
liiitv niiniites aftei nine o’clock the enemy began to fiie upon 
lier fioiu till 11 h.itteiies lieluw Calcutta, winch they deseited as 
we .ijjjHo.u bed \t iwentv 1111111110- past ten, the Tyqer anclioied 
.ibrea^t the Line of eniis at C.ikutl.i, at half an boui .ifter ten 
the Knit anchoied, and both '•lupv made .1 veiy warm fire, in- 
‘■oniuch that the enemy wcic Mjon drove from their guns and pre- 

Ibid 

“Letter to John Cleseland dated 31 January 1757, oft cit , \ol 11, 
p l‘t7 
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‘fiiiK .jftpr i.in out of thr tort. Captain CJiiotn with tlu* King'’'i 
iictil^ 4ial wi filTicrr fimn flu* Kent I’litcrcd the Fort a httlc' 
h-forr rfrvTi), hut ihf fliplit of the (‘tirtny was so sudden that 
».!)ly twis or throe poor ipm lam fellows wpfe taken I g^arrhonetl 
tl»f‘ jilarr that das with the Kiiieh troops and apjauiited Captain 
t’.i*ote to take the roinniaiul The next clav I delis rred it up 
to tfir Conipanv's trpr>''ri)tatis(-s v\nh all thr i Herts found ssith- 
in ihrir hoiiiuh Ilm- sse found four innitat- iiinris oik cuiis 
of dilJcrf nr sv(*> and a roti'ideiahlr tpiantity of all kinds of ani- 
nmniitoni We lias'e sulft-nd very little from the enemy in our 
irKots, sards .ind iiifyinii and have lost very few 

An ixpi.mation mint he found for the almost nnoj>i)Os('d enln 
« f the laii'h h into the foiti of Uaplhi] and Tanna, rind then into 
Crikutt.i Mriinlv (Ilund 'hould base known ihtouith lits spies that 
ilir 1 ,!i''1o!i It Fnlt.i had ti'^cmd rt inhac* nicnt rind ssere piepariiig^ 
for an alt. IS k 'IIk'h i, no n om fm {loiiht that Manik Chaiid knew 
oi It hi‘i so I' (yen it Lis iMlellittenu' fails d him. hi- i^ot it fiom 
f.'hve liiiii'oll in iIk' I rtteis <iti'd rihose Clist's h'ttei'. tlioii.t'h seek- 
int? nx'onc illation, (ontainetl seserc threat of force, rind Manik 
Clhand. who w.is either iinjirudeiu or h.id been bought over by the 
English made no effort to strent^hen his defences. Manik Chand’s 
conduct had fit'en iny>tenous throughout, and oiii' feds inclined to 
Suggest that he h.id allowed his lo^altv to he tamjK-red with. Some 
years later iin ITfLll when the English Conijiany .iss'arded a suit- 
able joli to hfamk Chrind's son, it w.is noted in the Compaiiy’s 
files, atcording to Res’. Long.'* that M.inik Cluind liad been of 
« oreiderahle hel]) to the Engloh for thirts- seaix, that is, .since 1733 
In the first letter (dated 11 Dm-mher 175(>) Chse WTote to Manik 
Ch.itul, lie acknowledgi d Maink Chand's In Ip gratefully ‘Upon 
my arrival iii tluM- parts from Madr.w, I ssas mfoiined that you 
had shown a gieu friendship and iigaul for the English Com- 
pany. ft>r Vrluth I wiite to return you tluiiiks ’ The ‘tluniks’. it can 
Iw' argued, were ‘letiiiiied' for tlie help Mrinik Chaiid rendered to 
the English in making their stav at Fulta tonifortable hut it yvas 
this st.iy, dining which imfwrations were m.ide for an attack, which 
smacks of M.unk Chand’s inrlinacion towards tlie English to the 
jfonU C'f disloy.iltv to his iiKi'ler. 

Coiiig balk to the English, it was Watsun and not Chve, who 
won the ‘iMttlf’ for Calcutta Fort Wtllium Public Comulalvmi 

’'Ihid pp 197-8 

“ (lens from the f!,>;ernminl Herords 
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d.itt‘d 3 Jatuuirv 17r)7 rccoid. ‘Vico-Adnnral Watson having taken 
Calcutta vsith His AI.ijest\\ ships of svar, iimv delivers up the 
charge and po'-'^esMon of the fort and town to ns, the President 
and Council as rcjiresentatives of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany Clive himself admits if ‘Admiral Watson took possession 
of It in His Majesty's name, and the next day delivered it over to 
the Company’s representatives’’’' Chvc had made no conspicuous 
contribution to the action of 30 December and 1 and 2 January 
In fact he had asked Coote to postpone the battle for Baj-Baj 
until the next day (31 December), and it came as a suipnse to him 
when he was infoiined that the foil had been taken before the mid- 
night on 30 Decenil«‘i. Clive was also full of misgivings and uncer- 
tainty about the futiiie. In his letter dated 8 Januarv 1757 to 
Pigot, he s.iss 

I cannot take upon me to give my sentiments about our future 
success against the Nabob in the open field; the little affair above 
mentioned was attended with every disadvantage on our side, 
a number of houses, jungalls, Iiuslies. etc , which this country 
seems full of, served as a covet for the enemy — all our seapovs 
and the choice of our Euiopeans absent — oui cannon in a man- 
ner uslIiss Indeed I fear we shall labour under many of these 
disadvantages when attacked bv theNaboIi, as I take it for grant- 
ed that he will lie down before the Cumberland and Mnrl- 
boiausih can arrive 

But he eontinued employing bullying tactics, and on the same 
dav (8 Januars’), he wrote the following letter to Alanik Ghand' 

It IS a long tune since I had the pleasure of hearing from you 
and of learning the news of \our health which has given me 
great concern 

From the jiast proceedings you must be sensible that we aie not 
diffitient in coinage, nor do we want the stiongest incitements 
to It fiiiiii the injiiiK's vv<‘ have leceivcd. Youi good sense and 
knowledge will make it uiuiecessaiy to obseivc that what has 
hafifiened hitherto is veiv trilling, and that we cannot rest satis- 
fied with the hare walls of Calcutta We are come hither for 
satisfaction and redress of our wrongs, and I hope you will con- 
tinue to shew yourself that friend to the English, which you have 

'* Hill, Ob cit , vol II, pp 82-3 ‘‘Ibid, p 89 

p 98 
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t.rca =t> lojitr (lUt'iiud, ui niaktiiir h^p of \our intfrtst and that 
111 \,<4ir fijtndi that up mat, <^itam ]in.tifc I ntTtl not repeat 
« ur dniiand'., wliidi \<ai aio .ihe.idv well arquaintrd with. 
Shcitid thr Xaboli uti3>r to ti-U'ii to tlio tuiiw wo have projicM’d, 
It wdl wcaniiii tin utuai'-t tioiihlo m hi- timiitt\ and ptodure a 
tembip vriip •( tonhwion >»iit laii it hut ho liuttfull to the* 
NalxJt hiiiof It. }i I \i<toi\ d('[)»‘n(l- not on niniihoi- Imt thi* will 
of I*m\idonrr A vsjso and piiidont iii.in Midi as \ou aio ‘'lionld 
tridfaMHii hftoroliaiul to prrvtrit tliinij-. froiii (‘riniiig- to Mich 
fxtrt initios a- liiav nidiKo ftisli ononiirs to iiso up auainst the 
Xifioh, whom thfi dread t'f his jamer tiow kpejo fjmot ' 

.SiiiiiLit iottor-, ‘t’okniff letonrihation. wcio written to Khwaja 
W apd ant! japai Seth Hut piepaiatnms had staittd on 4 |aiiuaiy 
to t'Kiii and lajttnte Hneii .nid on H* |aiiiiai\ tin laiithdi viore 
. 1 * tnallv lua'tit' < t thi town and it- foit Uie s niio Manik C'.haiid, 
wlio tail 111 17Vt Ini a I oritiii.jf in ot the \awal''s aiiiiN wliidi 
^ ijiiiiiid f'ahntta .tnd titost tlte I lealwli now iitiki - no stand at 
f 'aktitt.i and leavo-, lot Hintli llionte he sent woul to tlie .\awah 
at Mnishidahad that the Kturlwh he hail now to deal with woie 
vin"v itnirh dilien'iit fnnn thiwe whom he had dofeati d in fune 
hwi Was he stemiine in his l«'lirf or leimiinp. it is difficult to say. 
But It Is a fact that the fone he headed le^s than ddXK) - havinc; 
fled oi liaMiiy iHrn ordered to llee fioiu BapHaj 'Fann i and Cal- 
cutta, wa-i deiiiorah-ed. ft was mote mimeioiis than the fence the 
Rnti-h were iitijiloMui; it iii.iv ha\i U'en cldkir nt ui aiiiiiiiiiiitioti, 
hut It wa- not tlie iial or ,t"iu,i(d supfiioiit\ ol tlte aiimiuiation 
that ui.nle tin dcti-ioii in iavour oi the hiii;lish at Hucth a- at the 
othiiiihui- It \Iaiiik Chatid's hdditv to tin Naw.ih had not leally 
heeii di lmhid hv ht- fni iidK deiiiaitKiii towards the laiKh-h, he 
imi-t liave eiiteit.iined in he niiinl .i hdu t th.it the hnitlish liad, 
in till' ‘^hijjs that ariiM'd iioiii Maiha-. iiioiiiinn- ie-ti\e ot iiian- 
[M«wer itid .nmiiiiiiitK El .iiid tliat it he loiu;ht in iiifiillv he and 
his men Would he hutdiuitl \lmui, oiiK utter Liikot iiiult t^t uid- 
iiiir aitountirie' foi kuk ot i.iiitinn i.in exoiieiatt- .Manik Ch.iiid ot 
ti e » h itye dull be let he ineii the liotn the Hiiitli loit hke cowaicls 
< 'll { (aiuiaii, 'at !’> pm a det « hnn nt ot lt(l ol Kniit’s tiuips 
ami Jtiil imdn the loinmand of Majot Killiiatiitk, 

ilnlciskid on Imtld the uti r Kih r , I himdn 

Bvrrh .ii'al t<fh<i -mal! vts-el in ordir to jniKced up to Hin>lil), 
Captain kiinr liasme .1 parw of 2 lXI st-amf n in the boats of the 
* Ilthi isl c? Madra P^iffrt, rp ii*. tC'uIinf’l t'liw ’ Coiie-peiidencc) 
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Mjii.iclioii’ What hajJiH'iK'd l.itei, cm the da\ of engagement, is 
told tluo !i\ IIfnr> Dcudge 

Jan lOth. -’I'he tioops landed and took pos'-ession of the 
tiRMi thi' twenty gun shi() and sloop W'cnt abteast of the I'ort 
and heitan to cannonade it. which they continued doing till 
about 12 oVliKk at night, the Major sent me to examine the 
liRacli that the ships had made which I found piacticable to 
enter on which we foniied two attacks, one of 50 men went to 
the main gati' and kept a gieat noise with continual firing, 
whiKt w(‘ cntired [Jiivalelv at the bleach, the sailois undei 
tlaptain King that wcie on dioic with ns put up our scaling 
laddeis and assisted us m getting in, which we did without any 
loss, toi the intius (as wi> had imagined) w'ent all to the place 
wheu 0111 lalse attack was made, and lun away thiough one of 
the gates, wi found the Foit iiiiich stionger tlian we at first 
nnagiiied and the gainson consisted of 2,000 men. we had some 
ot iiui men killed and wounded hefoie we stunned”" 

Let thcie he no imsundei standing that the foit was suddenly sui- 
prised, and Miunk Clhaiid and his gauisoii, 2,000 stiong, had no 
kiuiwli’dge ot tin iiivadei 'I'he eiUiiOs in the journal allow' no 
loijiii tin such a niisimdei standing whatsoevei According to the 
entn dated fl hmnaiv. the English foicc ‘got up as far as the 
I'leiKli (l.iidens' And the entrs dated 9 januaiy says: 

.\t iiuitn the ships came to an anchor ofl Hughly and began 
firing (in order) to dislodge tlie enemy from the banks and 
houses wheie they might annoy us in landing. At 4 m the aftei- 
110011 till' troops landcxl about 700 yards below the Fort under 
(over of the sliips which nmncduitely (after) mov'cd farther up 
the uvei and anchoied close to the foit and began to batter in 
bmaeb That troofis on landing took possession of the houses 
.ind avenue's leading to the Foit got their scaling ladders on 
slioie liiiuit the houses (before them) and lay m Coja Wa'/eed’s 
CMidtti till the bleach was practic.ible 

Who will believe that of all this Manik Cliand and other leading 

“Hill, op at vol III, p 35 (Jo'nrnal of the Expedition to Bengal 
from 1 1 Oi-tnhtr, iTSCi, to 18 February, 1757, kept by one of Colonel Clive’s 
famiK 

” Ibid p 42 
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Jiitn <4 iit' ^Mrrii'ftn were if^iDrarit: as to what liapjH-'iit'd at dead 
iiitLt (ii H» lamiatv^ th<‘ ftnirnnl •'av- 

\hnut 2 iiA!(>tk tln^ liueiniJi’’ tin tiMiiK iiiaKhcd up to the hort 
■ II tl apphiin^ the it latJtlir^ -lal'd the walls niakitit? themselves 
uu^tfiv i,f the pLit“ It) If"-' than an ln'iu with little or no loss; 
h.ivinit placed Miiiiiitiit eiiauls and iM>'.tLd siiitnes loiind the 
walk tn pnvtnt 'iirpit/e. tiiev lav mi their aims till da\lii,dit 

\ luinh aiiiaiiH dattil 1 )! Jaiuiarv 1757 sugj^e^.ts frit;ht as tht' 
1 aiiO" ('} tht llik'ht (if Manik Chandk fmet-' 

lht‘ *'th (11 the atteiriiKm tliev (the Ki)|jii‘'h) passtid lK*fme our 
l.utt-iv 111 a (utxate <it 2l> irui!-. 1 hiigaiitine and several heats 
(•r !ii“;i . itiudid h\ Dutih pilr.;- l'i(>iii heie they went and 
iiH hi rn! aliiK'^t Iximt' ( Ihirimtah. .iiid next iiinniuijLt, after liav- 
iny landrti a pi inmi of then ti(top> at tin* last hitiM in this 
tel li'. llii\ advai'tid III I'lnd oidi'i mi the town of Ililgll, 
aha fi the Mii'O had ahaiul. m cl to tievote lilt in elves to the 
dilinie «tt the Imt. hut the Nf(«iis limhtened hv' the hie wlnth 
was ‘t't to the houses tin all sidis and hv tht» (aiinon shot hied 
from the hriiate wlnth had .ip[iroached i lose to the bank in otdi r 
to liatUT t the walk) n’tirtd ahout 3 am and tht Eiittlish nnnie- 
diatf Iv iiittitd hv the hieaeli*" 

‘Ihi lajitiio' sV ilestuH timi i.f Ilui'tih," wiite Drake and lie- 
s her Hi then h ttei to the .Si in t (loiiiiuittee for Aflaiis ot the Com- 
paiiv fdattd 2ti Jaiiuaiv 1757), St.is esteemed essential to 
‘tnke a urter iii the Suh.t’s Tcoo'iis imouraife any malcon- 

t( Ills fi> lit ilari' in onr f.iviau ' 'J'Ikt i^o on to say. ‘'I he Foit was 
hl<>wn up hv Major Killjutiuk the Town CJunge, &ca , burnt 
to ashf’ lliis we have lOason to In-heve has liad the desired eflecC 
thrown tht* Countu iiitn a va't c onsteinatimT''' 

With Maoik Ch iiid's lotcis lleeintf and ahandoiimi> fort after 
((•tt, It was easv toi tlu' Enirlish to vtuke ti'irnr in the population 
riitv siKKichd in doing so lemaikahlv .nid easilv established their 
autheutv ‘One of the lust steps We took after our letuiii,’ add 
1 1. ike .iml l!(“ches, ‘was to write to tin /eiinndatx of the neigh- 

“IhU. r'/i lit, vol II, p lib (Lettw fnnu the Irciich Council, 
f hatidtiiiannu , to ihe Sviidits and iJuecter, of the India Gompam at 
Pans) 

'‘'Bengal Madrji^ Paper , ‘'p ,i;. 
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liounn^ jXTffiinn.ih'; to pay the rent and revenues of their respec- 
tive Districts into our Tieasury, on pain of having their Country 
destroy'd in case of refusal Several of them have sent their Vackeels 
and promised obedience to our orders, by this means We have 
hopes of easing the Company considerably in the charges of the 
■Operations it may be exjiedient to carry on against the Suba 

Terror reigned supreme everywhere. ‘The 11th January,’ to 
(}unte Hill, ‘vsas sjient in plundering the houses round the Foit 
From this tune on to the 18th the troops were occupied m pillaging 
the natisc houses, even entering some within the Dutch Settlement 
on the plea that they belonged to subjects of the Nawab, or that 
})io)iert^ belonging to Ins subjects oi plunder from Calcutta were 
concealed in them * 

Without having to face any resistance worth the name, the Eng- 
lish put themselves in jiossession of Calcutta and Hugh But how 
could the\ he oblivious of the certain feai that the Nawab would 
march on them with a largo anny In the third week of January, 
thev ri’ccived information of his troops moving from Murshidabad 
towards Calcutta, and Drake and Becher intimated the fact to their 
compatnots at Boinbav and Madras, asking for more trcxips 


^ Ibtd “Hill, op tit, sol I, p c\l 

"’Bengal © Madras Papers, op ctt 
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Fear of Abdalt's Invasion: Narnia’s 
Treaty with the English 


Di RJM. iHf, [Mnttd fif thf* di^trisN of the Ktij^lish the ricnch and 
Dutch h,td Iren \€r\ helpful to them W.iit'' and Collet I'of the 
Ka'iin H,iAct I'actotyj, .tfter their n'le.H- ftnni the Nawah\ con- 
iii’i'iiiciit \%(ff at then own rt'tjinst, to he ‘di'liveid' (a‘* they 
rlef.M Ive- -.(id m till It iettei dafitl 2 jiiK 17'ih J to {*^^'ot, jne^drnt 
4 t ilie htii;!i4i 'i‘ttl>'meiu at foil Saint fleoji^e. and in the ineaii- 
ttiiie to he [ilaud undi i ‘the tare ol the Iietuh'. (They were 
kIi.i'mI ill! < f afuiK! 2o litne 1 Hew tie lutuh treatixl th'" 
Liik'li-h at tie 11 Chaiidia Natpii (ttltiiuit de-irihcd thus m 
that h'ttei 

Ihe ti\ihty<. that we and all the Eni!;h4i have rcttivcd fumi thi^ 
Seitlenient reciuiicv the greate>t arknowledtrincnts Levt anv false 
iei)(>tts dioii’d reach Your Honour ike We c.iii assure von that 
to the h(*'t ol (MU' knowl(‘due the hrent h have ttiven no Assistann 
to the Gountiy {lovernniint hut have suihr'cl jrreatlv themselves 
h.ivaiir heeti I'l'hmd to piv ‘HURXl Rupees and the Dutch as 
much oi moil ' 

Ilii't two hiiktli'limen staved on at the rreiich settlement 
even alter tlu' fall of Calcutta earned on c onesjmndenc e with 
their lueri at I ulla. and pas.ed crii to thi'm vvhatevit thev' leaint 
alKcut political (ondition m the Mawah's (<inntiv 

Snmlailv. the Tiesuh at Dana came to the help of the English 
when tluir factoiv at that place was sunounded hv the Nawab’s 
.iniiv in the hot wtck of June Ruhaid Bi'cIku, Luke .Sttafton 
'll'omas Hvndman, and Saiimr'l Wallet, ol the English factoiy at 
J)uta dtsenbt' m their “Consultations’ dated 27 June 17%, how, 
«m h iiiiimx pist then of the f.ill of Calcutta fiom the Trench, they 
sfiiL'lit the iatnr’s giM'd offices to iu'g(>ti.it(» with the Nawab about 
the siiiieiider of thi Datc.i factoiv ( u hoilourahle terms They sav 
' C~' Madra Paper , op ni 
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that tlu* I'lctuU chief, Couitin, ‘vva'i using his cndeavori, at the 
Durhnr to ‘■avc our lives and honor’/ Next day’s June) ‘Con- 
sultations’ di'strilx' how the French helped Bedici ,ind others 
maintain then honcAir. The first result of the negotiation between 
the I reiuh and the Dacca ruler, Dasaiath Khan, the ‘Consulta- 
1 ions’ s^i\, was this 

that the faetor^- should be delivered up directly, the soldiei's 
la> down then arms, and be earned prisoners to the Nabob, 
the ladies go out m palUincpiins to the French factory, the pal- 
lanijuins not to lx* seaithed on Monsicui Fleuim’s (the French 
Si'cond) giving las woid that nothing should be in them but 
the doaths the l.idits had on As to the Chief &c Company’s 
servants, tht' Nabob demanded that they should first be lirought 
to him, and afterw.irds go to the Fiench factory, Monsieur 
Courtin giving lus parole to the Nabob that we shall wait the 
orders of ,Suna|ah Dovvlat in regaid to our fiitiiie fate. 

When these projwsals were conveyed by the French to the 
Einghsh, the hitter, thi* ‘Consultations’ further say, decided to ‘beg 
Monsieur Ileurin to ende,ivour to save us the disgrace of going to 
the Dull), 11 , and obtain peiinissioii that we go directly to the 
Frendi, ,iIso that the soldieis may not be ill used’ ITie French 
ag,un Used their peiMiasicm with the ruler, and ‘obtained penmssion 
for the gentleniLu to go to the Fiench f,ictory' wathout going to 
the Durbar, and rdso the promise th.at ‘the soldicis should not be 
ill used or put in iions’ 

I’he following extract from a letter dated 24 November 1756, 
from the Dutch Council at Hugli, to their Supreme Couned at 
Batav la tells how the Dutch persuaded themselves to go to the help 
of the Faiglish, 

After the English who had been expelled fiom the country had 
arrived at Fulta, they wrote us several letters for assistance in 
the shaiK* ol ,inchoiN .md ropes, provisions, clothes, &c We 
deteiimiud iiiKuiimously in our Secret Consultations of the 28th 
Jiiiii- .111(1 the l‘2th July' not to yield to our compassion for them 
in tht'ir misfortune at present. Still since then having remember- 
ed that the French are mveteiate enemies of the English we 
assisted the latter as much as w'e could, and on the 20th of the 
last-mentioned month we came to a secret resolution, in conside- 
’Hill, op cil , vol I, pp 34-5 'Ibid, pp 36-7 
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i.ifsc!! il till (liAr allumr? Ixtwrrn their ii.ition and oure, to 
jnAide them with ‘.('me ffv*d and tlirthe^, intrndinj^ to charge 
t tn ilir l.iiirleh t’.oiiipam and -iImi' the anchors, 17 in number, 
aiisih lhe\ u>nk to'iu 1 nlt.i tor th* u 

lo the Ihitih t('< \,iv\ ih Was a ‘tvtatit', huatise he had, on 
ih( it ifheai to ti.ini in Ins wai .leani't ihi* Imuhdi iii June 
ITIh tolirciid iioiH them a sum of nionm .is tlteir leintiibulion 
to the rxjM'usis of the war 'Uiiiifoie. thev wekmiud the \ii- 
imious le-.ippeaianee 0 } the hriiish, and the Direttin of tlieir 
settleiin lit at Ihm'li, '\iiriaan Ihsdoin. di'p.iulud, on 2 JaniKuy 
1717, .1 (e!in.itu!atoi\ litter to Watson ‘I li.ne jint received the 
.li'io.di’e news of the majituie of (hikutti hv the arms of His 
linit.imiit \l.ijotv under {ommaiid ot vmn hMellemv. I liCg to 
t f-iiCT itsii.ite M'U witti all tordi.ihiv .ind n s]ir< t May the Almighty 
ciinsi! soui linthir piiqiias .uxl mi<li'T!.iKni<e with tin* desired 
HMis-'’' But die Hiitth, Inmi' urieitam ot thc' future, dctided 
ti.< to , lilt e I III I the N.ia.Ji h\ .III .illniiie Witli tlie Ihighsh 
.lUaiii't iiiiii ami jottiod to leui.iin neult.il This neiitiality 
w.is \vioiii:!v siisprcted hv Watmn .r hruivoleiu to ilie Nmah- 
thi’ 'uspifioji was jierhafu (ontiiiuiil hv Bedom's expiession of 
helplessness to tiKX't Watson's iciiuest for live hundred head of 
i.ittle lor ‘t( fu'shjuent’ <>1 whiih he nun wne m want’' What 
hap[it'ricd thni is dtscrihi’d thus in the Ihittb iiioids 

Xirtwithstandini? tlu strict ncutialiH i-bsmed hv us duiuig the 
proteediiu’s (it tlu Nawah .ie.im-t the Biitish, and all the coveit 
irvices reiuhieil hv us to the s.uuf while thtv weie “down”, 
po' ihK fiom icakmsv of the advantaue ot tlie Lonrse we have 
ilio'en, \ir. W.itsoii has yince his \nv fust ajipeatiiiice in the 
(IiUL'i- le an a kind of dejiksi'ine uul nustiust in legaid to 
le, ,uh 1 fill tie I in the sacking and jituiuleiiiitr of the MikhisIi 
K irin n made it a jiieKxt that flu* luL'itivi s liad been .ilforded 
.III oppoitunits to('<a}>t and pt u e tlu II giniils in s.ifety, anuing 
wlinL as t|u I'lv'li'h ‘Salt'd, theie weie in.mv th.it were the 
iniud' (1 phiiuldiiig h\ the Moots, huithei that we had 
.is-etit! the Moots with aitillcrs', -jiretcxts totalh de\oid of tiuth 
ami iiiisi e ii.nmvttd so ,is to i"xtend thou raids even to within 

' II Lll I» ’Kf 

' 1 1/1 ill . .a! 11 p 7'|| iLtltti freiii ifip IJiitch Director and Council 
of Bei.c.il t'l the A' emhh <if Snenleen in Holland, dated Hugh, 2 
laniuix 17171 

'Ibid p 78 liJ p 87 
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our liiml'- ioi Diicrtcii Bivdom, wlu'ii Cl.ilcuttu uas despoiled 
for ilu N.iw.tb, utdered it to l>c publicK piorlaimed by beat 
of diuiii th.it all dwelleis in oitr tcmtmics \M'ie stiictly jirolii- 
bitcd fioia bu\ni|i^ .im of the plundm’d c;oods, The only tliiiii:' 
that t 111 )ia\e caused the AdiiiiralV di«pleasuu* iua\ be that ni 
the case of stmie of tin oificeis of this expedition the*- pluiidei- 
inif of a f('\v villages was aveited. and that those people (le the 
MiKiis) being iiifonnt'd of oui defenceless condition and being 
daily witiif'-ses of the vicileiice of the Knghsh sailors, flew ebewherc 
In addition to the acts of hcistility eoiiiiiiittcd within the 
(loinp.iiu's (unsdiction the' abovc'-inentioned Mi Watson causi d 
one of till Cloinpam’s (luaiteini.i-sters who had to bung up the 
hrig.tntiiu l)e R\dei fi(>m Itatavia, to he earned off his ship 
and tonipilled to jiilot liis ann.id.i light up to the Moorish foil 
heie which .u t will apparently he consideied as an open proof 
of hostilus 1)1 the Nawah who h.is .ilieadv .iiipmached veiy 
iieai “ 

'I'll! Dutch wuc' teiior-stiickcMi lest they should he sandwiched 
between the advancing troops of the Nawab and those of the 
English who li.id alte.idv taken up posituai in the forts. Tliey 
asked tlieueiKcs ‘wlu'thei we shall leinaiii fiee tioin molestation, 
oi, mas he suddenh .ittacked not heing in a position to defend 
ouiselvis oi otler it'sistance to tht‘ Nawah, whilst ncaily all of oui 
inhabitants have' alreadi taken to flight’ Tlie\ sent ‘all the 
Euiopean women ahoaul the ships to remain theie until the danger 
is over’ " 

'file Frendi tex) considered Siraj-ud-daul.i as an exacting des- 
pot, the fieslitst iiieinorv that continued this opinion was of the 
toMtribution the Fiench like the Dutch, were compelled to make 
towards the expenses of the war of June 175() The Nawab, s.ivs 
Jean Law, chief of the riench factory at Kasim Ba/.ai, ‘thought 
only of increasing his wealth If any extraordinary expense had 
to he nut he ordered contributions .uid leeied them with extreme 
Mgoiii \ft( r .Sitaj-ntl-daula’s vietoiv ovct Shaiikal Jang, who 
iiad .igain it hi lied aL»ainst him in CXtohei the Fiencli were repent- 
ing why thev did not join with Shaiik.it Jang and missed a ‘favom- 
ahle mijioitiinitv’ '' I’lie Fieneli h.itied of the N.awab was so 

* Ibtd , [)[) 81-2 (Dutch DirccUn s letter to the AsseinbK of Seventeen 
in Holland) 

’‘Ibid, p 102 (Lettei dated 13 Januarv 1757, from the Dutch Council, 
Hiuth, to M Vernct) 

“Op fd.vol III, p 172 “lbid,p 173 
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itit‘ 11 '.)’ fli.tC fii!‘ j<n’jnth((‘ Milt(trdt«at«l ti’awm. .iritl avidlv 
tit liH at ihf ItaticK i>f tlif 

aSi'Si tht'v had knnwti Slut th('\ atid thf* ]ais>;h'h wi'rc again at 
a. II m I,ur<t[)f S.iV- l,.r.' ‘Ilard'v giving anv .ittfiitniti U> tlir 

v.ir ui P.nrojti' vi.itii v.iiuli ui-tc iiunaKil I dt-siicd iiotlmif^ so 
timdi a', tt* till’ Navvah wtll lyritm hv tin Kiii'lidi It was in 
the iinddlt' <>} l)*()iiii»! tliat thi’ I n la ii in Hiti'ai h amt of the 
Faiioptan v%.ir. ih>' laigl'di <li<l a' t-aiK iii jLitaiaiv I7'i7 1 his 

itiws ]wl Id tin aii‘tl)tittn ttf thg Ittilitwiiur i ( '( iliituni In thi' loit 
William Stlut (IttninutEt'i ijircsint at winch wt'ic Drake, Clive. 
Wattt tkdiu ami HolwHh ini 7 |.iiiii.iiv 

Uai heiii" dll Ian il ni l.uMtjK- ag.iuist the l ieiich. the Coiii- 
nnttee .iit- nt dpaaiai a in iiUahl> witli tliat nalinn within the 
Ciiiiii Wdild he el t'liat .idvantat'e m (tur present circiiins- 
taii* I ' a a juin luiii hi twi in the N.ilinh and them might put a 
■tcji tit the suit ■ I'i <111 .I'lii di at le.dt iletniit the measures 

U1 MU' t i>.‘ titl'Mii ,S„/i,(k td I'lii tlllid 

Al’iiid \,e adii . \diiiaai W.it’dii ipnii that ’iih|i(t and le- 
urtnuu'tul the I din liitlim; .1 tie.itv <tf neiiti.ditv w,th tin rumh 
lit ilerigal it'r tiie le.tain afttitsiid' 

[hit the Irinth liad ilreadv made oveItltI<•^ to Wat'-oii foi neu- 
tralitv 'Hu-v sav 'We wi re still ignnr.mi tif the r.ipture of Calcutta 
and heheved tin Ilneli-h ui finnt el lliidgi Ihulge [Biij-Haj], when 
W'e Sint Met-a* Lijstittiie .iiid Sinfi.iy as a dejiutation to the 
Adimi.il in (.rdei to liiul out thiir intentions' llie two French 
depiitiis weie iri'-tnuted ‘to .'en rtaiii’ whether tlie Frenrh ‘were 
td iig-iid the I'andhli .ii eiu lines, seeing the nimours .iHo.it of the 
dft 1.11 all ! >11 of w.ir m laiiope and Us annoiiineiiierit in Bombay, 
or wJtether he intt nded to m.imt.un the neuti.ihtv always observed 
III the (hinges hitwien F.iintpe.ms’ ” W.it'On’s lejily to the over- 
tures was that lie wtHild not sian a tn.itv of neutiality unless the 
I’leneli ‘wcmld imke a delensive and oifeiisive .ilhance against 
the Nawah*. Watson's [iKtjKisals did not Suit’ the French who, 
as th(> vcv. ‘were coiniM'lled at all risks to recall our defiiUies and 
impelled to cntitmue our pieparations and to kecji ourselves 
i n giiaTil. for it was natur.il to dunk that the Faighsh, to whom 

’ Itnil , jt 177 ' Op ill , vtti II, p !S8 

"Ibtd , p 114 (LettiT dated 18 Janu.ir> 17D7, from the French Council, 
Clundra Natrar t > th» Svndit- and Dirfctiiri of lh<' India Coinpan> ar 
Pans) 
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it was ('S't'iitial not to have tis foi out tint' , ii‘ji'rti>d tlio neutrality 
only to H'serve for thctnselvtb the power of attackiiiff us when- 
I'ver tluw (oiisidned thej' toiild do so ndvantaB;eously, wc 
had all the more reason to siisjiect thtm of thi', desisrn be- 
eaiise m the intei-vu'w' with the deputies, the Adnnial pretended 
that we had c f'liiinitted breathes of this neutiality in the Gtuiges 
tluring the last war and that we bad it'cently tfiveii assistance to 
till' Nawab at the tune of the rapture of Calcutta’ 'fliebe talks 
weie ( oiidiK ted on M januarv 

In th(‘ stiatemc and ps^ehtiloeical handling of the situation 
lUMtcd the Anglo-riench War in Europe, Watson proved him- 
s«'lf su]Hiioi to Fn nrb h'adeis in Bengal 'Hiis is apparent from 
the lejih (dated 12 famiary llYl) he made to the resolution of 
the Fort William Selei t Cominittee 

Yon aie not iniaripiainled with inv having already offered to 
enter into a nentiahtv wnth the French provided they would 
|oin our forc(“ against the Nabolj of this jirovince, which they 
luve refus(*d to agree to I on niv part can by no means consent 
to any other teims ,is 1 am well peiswaded whilst I remain here 
they will not daie to act against us, .ind my not directly agreeing 
to then tiinis will hi a (.herpie on their tiade 

Hi also said 

In the ineantiine I have no intention of breaking the neutrality 
whilst the observing it can be of any advantage to the Coni- 
jiaiiy's interest and it shall be my care when I go away to 
leave sou in perfect security against the French as far as it 
depends on me. I had flattered myself the constant attention 
I ha\e showed to your interest since iny^ arrival here wwild 
liavr- made it cjuite iiiinece'-sarv for vou to have made me such 
an ayiphcatinn 

’Ihe u ason of Watson eiiti itaiiniig this opinion about the French 
‘thee dan- not act against us’---was th.it they had quite timidly 
allowed th(“ Faighsh to pass hy Chandia N.igar while the lattci were 
inarching fm .m att.ick on Flugh 'Die I'lench explanation for 
this was 

On the return of the dejiuties eve doiibtc-d for a long time, m 
^-Ibid, pp. 114-15 p 91 '^Ibid, pp 101-2 
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tht si.ii'' III iiaulUiidf iH vkSiMli \M' vvfir to tlii' iiiti ntioiii 
< f !?!•■ Kiitiiidi. wilt tlii'i It wfif t«» .Jlnw tlu'iu to 

tiikltt oui (aunt II fit *ii'f ,i [il.Hi’ wfiitli |it’rinilt«l tliitu t«t 
1 1 n f II' tindrr t\Mi tut' .iml tli*’ < ijtiun of wiiifh uiiftht dtav\ 
* 1 ' IK a Kjuatifd Aith till ( toiscj mill in i\iiwah| ivludi would 
u‘|rttu(h (IS for tint h.oiiiir 't'‘{ ['< d iti. i tivitiv ' ulu'ii iv« could 
Oii till' itfiit t h tiui (t w.o alli’if'd fliat oui laitmt, wa' t\pii'(*d 
to 'tTioii' il.iiii,’! t •! Ill Hilt Imiiit !l \v( (i[ipi>Md till' jia'-'.itji* of 
ihf famUdi whuh vn> luukl not do witliuut the Naw.ih's 

indoi' Ik idi ' till" * laiitrc' luvtiiit alwav' hcTii iitiiti.il watri 
anti till* f.iiuloh not liavuiit M't loiiluiiUrd aii\ ail of lio'tiht^, 
Imt on till ii'iiUait ii.oitit; .illowid mhiio of inir vo'-nK to jia's, 
ur toiiid Dll! t.iki It iipoii 11 ' to liitiiii till' attai k without t*x- 
pii 'Otilii II at Ir, I it without Miuii' itifi.it lion ttl thf iii'uLi.iht> 

till tin It [Ml! .ifiii r. t oii-(t(iif'rit < it wit nfiainuioioh .if^tt^f’d, 
.itu r h.oitit; luatiui'h t t'li.uli ind fin ii'i'ou on Imth 'idc*', not 
to tiijiiu iioui ihi' iii-iiti ihu .itiil to lontiiiin 'oli'K to hold 
om I ill jiii(iatMl loi ill I 111!!' Ill 'lull .1 fa'hioii .i t<> tlt’[)rivt‘ 
till in ot tho til -III to .till iti;it uiithiiio .ii<.iuot oiu t olou^ 

Si'i/t'd In .HI utttils itlooun jin du.iiiii'nt ol imiid. thn I'lt'iith 
vvfif urmunic tor li^ht that might gtiidi ilifiu to take .i drcinoTi, 
Iml tlun writ' not hruhiig .tin 'Ihev liatod tho N.iw.th and wi'lipd 
hi' downhill, till \ did not liko tho Kiigli'h, and slinddficcl to 
vt'Uali'o a proijittt m wliuli the lanili'h would riiitigi' \iclonous 
and 'o .iinitr.nii a' to 'old it ovoi tlioin 'Die oiiK liglit ilioir 
Fi‘Uo«|«'< tion tr.no them w.i' th.it "whattvoi 'uctc"’ the English 
tirndi! h.ivo. ‘oni‘ ni.n j>i’!h.i|(' In- 'iiio th.it ihcs will lu'vi'i if- 
I't.ilih'h thoui'tli. 1 ' iuniK without toiiniig to tt'iuis with tho 
( ion inuiout .iiitl that it will ho oiiK In Mitiio ol a tnaty that 
tht'\ wd! ho at jn.iio in ISoiiu.d’ riini this oiitert.iiui'd tho a[i[irt'- 
hriMon that ‘whativi’i iii.n ho tin ii'iilt of iIum- inonl' we think 
wo h.ivf .dw.i\' inmli inon to lo.ti fioiii tho N.iw.tii than from 
tin k'ngh'h m to .[ii.ik laoit i \.it tlv wi tliiiik wt h.ivo ovoiv- 
tliiiig to fo.ir on iho [i.ni ni tho lornioi 'I'hciofoio tin v fi.ttt'tl 
ihit ‘tho dofo.il oi tho ELiigh'h and thou swoiitl oxjad'ioji from 
ihr iiHiiiii-v 'Wiiuld In' a itiuth inturo diwjH'rato jiiMtion' loi thoni, 
‘li'i I no I annot 'as how lai tlu X.nv.ih would [lU'h liis violonct', 
and vihitlii'i ho would not In* tijualk iiuliiiod to mongo u[)nii 
II' tin- lo' iiiuptii u of tilt I ugh'h' " 

In this [jiodii.iuu nt. tho tuilv ttHuv that uiuld ensmo safety 
p ir- 'Ubid, inr 116-17 
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to tlu' rrciich was to allow tlK'inselvts tn ha niiplo^ed a-s niedia- 
t(frs hftwitn tlio Nawah and ihn EiikIisIi, and they adopted it 
'Ilia N.twah had aheady left Mursliidabad with a laiijje armv to 
meet tht Endish force. But he had been given a very cxagt;erated 
jnttuie of the latter. Savs Jean Law 

A number ol the fugitives did not recover fioin then flight till 
they reached Mursliidabad, w’heie Manik Chand the Moorish 
roininandtr of Calcutta contributed as much as they did to 
spiead the alaiin He assured the Nawah that the English who 
had just tome weie of a quite diffeient species to those whom 
he had beaten in Cakutt.i'" 

A mail who shows his hack to his enemy and Bees, whether m 
terror or for lack of courage, as Mamk Chand did. could make 
no other explanation to his chief than the one Mamk Chand 
madi' After liis letuin tiom Baj-Baj. Mamk Chand remained 
m Calcutta only a few houis, and {iioceeded to Hugh, leaving a 
gairison of five hundied men He lelt Hugh also, and, sayw Onue. 
‘h.'iving likiwisi comiuumc.ited his own turoi, hi jnoceeded to c.inv 
them to till' N.iwal) .it Moot shed.ih.id’ 'I’lns was an extiaoidin.iiv 
heh.ivimu for .i geneial, and. as .ilrcadv stated, tan only be palliated 
h\ the excuse that his troops were inadequate ,ind ill-equipped 
Nevertheless, it vv.is a f.act tlrnt the English the Nawab had now 
to deal with weie comparativelv strongei than what they wete 
when he defeated them in June last It is one thing to give in- 
fonriation of a fact, and quite another to strike tenor that is 
bound to have a demoralising effect What M,anik Chand actual- 
ly told the N,iwab, and what effect it had on the Nawab is not 
known We learn from jean Law that the Nawab seemed to be 
iiuintaming his foniicr temper ‘He was the more irritated against 
Emojieans in gener.d as the English had passed Ghandernagore 
without opposition, and because it h,ad been repotted to him th.it 
the IJuteli had given them assist.ince.' Howcvei, says Law, ‘bv 
torte of <'i!tie.itu‘s and hv the interest of vaiious persons I had 
almost hi ought lank the N,ivvab to lus former disposition m oui 
favoui I had obtained a very f.ivour.ible parwnm foi M Rcnualt ’ 
I«Uei. whtii tht' Nawab heard a repoit that the French, in 
allowing jiassagc to the English at Ghandia Nagar, had committed 
,t hostile action against him, he ordered the parwana ‘to be torn 
up’ ‘But,’ Law goes on to say, ‘in the end this rage of the Nawab 
^Op ett , vol III, p 179 
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haviiar had th(> Mp;j(iituiiU\ of piftvitii' to him him very far they 
vuif’ Ijom .titnitt in Cinifi'rt uitli ih( l’ns;li''h ’ Wlirn tlietc ‘f^cntle- 
Oifn' ajtpri'f'd thf* JVaaah ( f what It.id [i i '•eel iK'Uvct'ii die French 
.ind the Knah'h ‘■in' ii. lie wa- < (uivinccd that tht' fonner tvould 
‘asait him’, and ‘wiotr- to M R'-nault’, the French Duector in 
Brm»,d. ‘and ■•aoit' that he vMiiild not tr.nrlnde the war except 
fn Ill's nirdiatjoii irr hv the total dt stniftioii of tlie English’ And 
‘he dt'fidcd to att.iik thitn a-i vieoroudv' .is po-ssihle’ The' English 
first decluiid the Fk’ikIi oiler of mediation, hut on second thoughts, 
< onsulered it wcirtliv of iitilmition ‘The English,’ says Lavs, 
‘thonsdi liold (tiotndi to ttfiiH- onr mediation, wmt not without 
inqne liidc" It was tlu'ir iiifirest to decide the tiuarrel m the 
(piiiki't was t") feuii should resolve to take ])art in it’ 

Itefoie th(‘ nil di.ition went into tlie hands of the French, Ghve, 
vvho .!< ,iln ade st.ilid, had exfitessed anxiety aliont the inadequacy 
ot thf l.m'leli foiie, li.ul vt.trttd rttiiespondeme with a few 
enuiieiit ftali.iiw iiitmiatelv associated with the Clcnirt of the 
Naw.i!) seeking ic eoneiliation On 8 January- he wiote to Jagat 
S( ih the followiiiL'’ letti I 

As you are a very great merchant and a man of much reputa- 
tion and intiTfst with tlie Naliol}, I write you this letter of 
IneiKl'hif) that you rtniy ende-ivoiir to settle* all alfairs for your 
MasUr’s iiitCTe«t, vour own. and the Oonipany’s Yon must 
have heard that we have shewn no w-ant of courage on the Cloro- 
iiiaridel Cloast, and we have much stronger leasons to exert our- 
selves u}K»n this occasion when we have hecn so much injured 
hv the Nabol). I depend upon your using your intcaest and 
tsnde,tvour to i>rcvail upon the Nabob to give us satisfaction for 
iHir losses, hv which means you wall prevent tlie province from 
heme ruined -* 

•t )n the same date, he wrote to Khwiija Wajid 

From your letter to Major Kilpatrick I understand that you 
ire ajijirelierisive, some malicious jiersons have hern endeavouring 
to dejircTiate your character with the Company’s agents at tins 
jilacc I have never heard any one s.iy you was an cnemv to 

®' Quotations in this paragraphs are from a Memoir b> Jean Law See 
pp 180-2, Hill, pp at , sol III 
** Ibid. 
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the Eiit'lish I .1111 suic it is not foi vour interest to Ih' so You 
h.ivt' al\v.i>s liftn esteein’d ainonqst onr most hearty friends, 
nor do I doulit Imt sou svill use all >our inteiest svitli the Nabob 
th.it thes(' troubles ni.iv he ended by a peaceable and happy 
atcoiiiiiKKlation ^ 

On 10 Janii.li> \V.ijid returned the follossinf^ reply to Clise 

I hate rt'ceived sour ohhg'incf letter I wrote a letter to the 
Major soiiietiiiie .ijiio, the contents of which sou ate seithout 
doubt arqu.iiuted witli, I shall be s-cry glad to have an anssver 
to it When f iiteis’e the .inssver and am made acquainted 
with youi demands I svill repre'-eiit them to the Nabob, and you 
ziiav he .esured of my inten'st and .ill the assistance I can give 
in getting them loniphcd with When I know the Nabob’s 
pleasure in this .ifi.iir I will let sou know it. Be assuied of iny 
e.irut>st desiu* to see sou. and ni the nieaiitmie I beg I may he 
favour’d svith sour corri'spondence 

P. S. -rhoiigh I h.ive alsvays been a well-wisher and an old 
friend of tlie English Coinpanv. >ct no jieison has been so 
great a siithier in the late distuih.uues .is I am Notsvithstanding 
which I still look iqion your interest .is m\- ossn When I have 
tour answei to this letter I will use niy utmost endeavours svith 
the N.ihoh for the success of >our aff.urs, and will accjuaint >ou 
with hib detcuiim.ition. Look upon me always as your steadfast 
and true friend and let me obtain s'our favour."* 

Between the date of Clive’s letter to the Jagat Seth and the lat- 
ter’s rejilv datial 14 Janiniry had occuired the holocaust at Hugh, 
and the Jagat Seth resentfully makes a lefercnce to it; 

Ymii favour I have with great pleasuie receiv’d, and give due 
attention to the c ontents You are pleas’d to s.iy that the Nabob 
listens to wh.il I may recommend, and hojie I will exert myself 
for sour goixl .iiid the general benefit of the country My busi- 
nevs is that of a merch.uit. and probably svluat I may recom- 
mend in tint w.iy lie may give ear to You have acted the 
very reverse ji.iit and |x)s,sess’cl s’ourst'lves ol Calcutta by force, 
after which you h.we taken and destroyed the city of Ilughley, 
and by all appearances you seem to have no design but that of 
fighting. In what manner then can I introduce an application 
■‘Ibtd. 'Ibid 
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Ijo ,i(( I iH.iiti'i-' iH-twt'f'ii till' Nalxih and vim What 

vifiii lilt* iilinni- aif‘ it !■< to lind out from tluse ticf- 

I'l fii.-tihlv. Put a vtoj) to thi' tinidiKt and let inn know vvliat 
VOID dtiiiatids all- \oii iiiav thin (hiJi'iid iijmn it I will use 
itiv iiit('rf“.t with till- Nahi'li to liiii'-li thf'i' tmuhh's How can 
uHi i\i#i*(t that till Aah<‘!i laii iia-.-. h\ oi ovcilrKik your coii- 
tlut t 111 [irnti'iidnii* to taki up ann^ ajL'airi'it the Piiiirr or Hubah 
of till iiiiiiitr. Wriuli ifii^ within vouorlf. 

(llivn’s hoa't of \%h,U thr laiitlivh had dune oil tho Cloroinandal 
Cloast and lui tluiai that thev twild give a '•imilar iicrfoiinancr 
in Ih rira! vva*. an-wnitl with a toiif of I'lnatn vu|H'noritv and 
ihir It onlv hv tin fatral Seth Hlive did not answer this lettei, 
and apprais to fuvi avoided fuither lotu'siioiKk'nte with him. 
\\a]t(l, howevei did not .tllovv Ins teiiipei to Im niffled liy thr 
liai'j'i’S'iiui' at Ifin*h but intOKluiTd the l iench, jierhaps at their 
suei’i -t'l n into till I mil sjioiidenie Howevei d'lstasti'ful this 
iiutixini tion iiiurht h ivi him to the ]'aii*hsh. they could not 
affiiid to alienate \\a)id who alone at th.it tune ]iuiiiiised to be a 
link ot iiekToiiation 'Phis is what \V.i)id wToti- to Cllive .iliout the 
french inediatioii in his k'tter datid 17 Jtinu.irv ‘I have desned 
Mr Renault the Diit-ctur of Clh.indeniattoie. to endeavour acco- 
inod.mntr matters fjetwei n the N.ihoh and the hhighsh Mr Ren.iult 
will mtonn voii more partuulaily W.ijid also said (in the same 
letter I that he vvould 'not be wantiii}*' in his ‘endeavouis in con- 
tunctioii with la(^.U Seth tc* .idpist niatters' 

On till other liautl thi' English Coiiniaiiv's Indi.m spies were 
at vvoik and iio-tnig ihuii witli intelhgiiKe thev- gathered from 
then meiuv's (amp On or alKHit lb J.tnu.irv Fort W'llliam 
reciivevl the following mtelligenre from one Rang Lull Brahman 

'Phal hi wiuit to the N.tboli’s camp which w.is then at Ainboe 
I’hat Souiagud Dowle was theie htiuself and .ilxiiit 2 houis after 
he luiived from lliuite and encaui[H*d neat Nva .Saray. Tliat 
he fias with him about IS.tKX) hoise and 7,(M)0 gunmen that he 
ha- a '1 tain of about W jnect-s of (aiiniin, six of which aie 
luL.' thr rest lie Miiall 'Hut there .ire foui sU-dges ( ^kedges) 
of iMiiiiis fnnulisi o! iiKkc'ls fiehnid the aitilleiy 'Hiat 
thiie .111 b wasrgoiis <*1 guni«iw.d(T .md + waggons of shott, 
when’ thi oxl flag is hoisted. 'Hut JafFer Cawn in about one 
no .tfiovr the fooic* ^'Hie (fange'] at Tlughlv and Dussainatun 
‘ I*. 
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ud O.iwn [Dassaiath Khan] at Nya Saiav That Rohiiii Gawn 
jKahiiii Khan] is on this side thf iivfi opposite the Gim^a That 
the Nawah h.is ‘•ixty Ixiats with luni, on which he designs to 
crc'is his atiin as soon as he has lecovcred Hughlv 

On Id [aniiaty tiie Navsab and his army leachcd Tiibem, a 
little above Hugh Now the only chance of avoiding a clash was 
to (am on negotiations, this Glive did and, at the same time, 
continutd sjnisiding the ingiression that the English force he com- 
manded was foiimdahle On 21 January, he. wiotc to two feudal 
lords Maharaja Swaniji Ghand and Mahtah Rai. seeking then 
giKxl oflu es foi settlfinent of the dispute betvvetn the English and 
till Nassalt and saving 

Yon should tonsidi i that the English are a gteat nation, and 
that a Kinir reigns ovoi them not infeuor m power to the Padsha 
Inmstlf What resentment will not Ihs Imperial Majt'Sty ex- 
puss when he comes to hear of the death of so many of his 
faithful subjects ’ You should likewise considei that the great 
Gomiiiandtr (‘f his M.tjestv’s ship is sent to leiiiesi'iu him m 
person, and tliat I have the s.ame jiowei', <is the King of England’s 
oflicn. and havi iiiy (oinmission signed bv Ins own hand I 
hojx vou will not think me vain in telling >ou that wc have had 
as jiowerful enemies as the Nabob to deal with ujxin the Coast 
of Goriiiaiidel and been attended with success, the like may liap- 
jx'Ti here However I hojie the Nabob will not reduce us to the 
cruel necessity of trying our streng;th. for after all success depends 
upon G<k 1 alone, who will aid and assist the injured -• 

Oiicc' airaiii he made tin ‘same lequest and held out the same 
threat in 1ns letter nt 21 Jaiiuaiy to Wajid With the above two 
letters loiie to Maharaja Swamp Ghand and Mahtah Rai, and 
the othi 1 to Wajid), Glive sent the following jnojinsals foi a 
tieatv with ihi Naw.ih 

1 I hat the Nabob i luse satisfaettoii to be made to the Gom- 
l»aii\. to the Isnghsli and all other mhahitants under their 
(iiottition, foi all the losses they Jiave sustained by the 
cajituK of Calcutta. Gossunbazai, and all their other Settlc- 

ihti^al C- Madras Papers, op cU , (Col Clise's Correspondence) 

' Hill, op nl , vol H, p 110 (Extract from Select Committee Pro- 
ccedincN Fort William, Id January 1757) 
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in iw iiij KRrnsH (iT'oi I'lri) 


nil lit- tlint h(' r.ui'i' H''titutiini t<p Iw* iiiaclc ut all gcxxls 
tniTc liaridi/n, ii>.r . '(‘i/icl .it tlir- diiFcrcnt aurungs. 

2 rii.it 1 h' jnit the Cli'inpan} iii full jios-c'.iion <jf all the coun- 
ini vill.it'c's firi\ih(lg('<, ^.-r , granud them hv the roval 
iihtrmmwd 

!h lliat he Milhr the Kriglidi tf> Ht ure and foitify thunsclves 
lu then nv,n jk^si “.jen-- in vuch manner as not to be liable 
to the like ini-furliines in fiitiue 

4 Iliat he ^nfhr the (Icnn]ianv to rrett a mint in Calcutta, 
eiido'.M'd with tin* '•aiiie pnvilcdgts with the mint at Muxada- 
^ id, aiitl that it the lupi'is of Calcutta he of equal weight 
and iiiieni S', with tlK^e of Muvad.ivad they tnav pass cur- 
rent withiiut aiiv (hdiu'lKin of hattn"^ 

Wapd ti"’k tin jiii"[ai'als to the luiirh, their K'coid-, give an 
.uomnt if Ins n action to them 

1 Coja \\,t|id tliiuhs then' will he no difiienltv about the fast 
aiiu li 

ii. f'oj.i W.qid .isks the' English to fix tlie amount of damages 
elainifd, if it is wished to make the Nawab responsible for 
the pillage of Calcutta by his troops It seems to him that 
if the genth'iiien of the Secret Committee sincerelv desire 
jieace, thev can only reasonably demand and claim the niei- 
chaiidi/e .iiicl properfy taken .it Calcutta liesides those 
mentioned in the inventorv aheady prepared 

'i \s ii’gials the iigdit of fortitifation Coja W.ijid thuds that 
this .utieli Iliac lit* gianted in the terms demanded. 

4 As KLMitls the fourth article he says that, seeing that the 
I’.nghsh nation has iicwTr had this privilege in Bengal, it 
IS not light to demand it, and further the Nawab is not able 
to trraiit a nuht winch dejH'iids upon the Moqul [tin* Mughal 
Eni|«*ioi| and which might d,inuge the c-unenev of that 
I’tince 

■file Naw.ib was yc't far from Calcutta .md the diaft of trimty 
had nut hes II clespatchc'd to him when, on 23 Januars. he wrote 
a litfc r to W.itsoji, saving- 

You write me tli,u the King \our Master sent you into India to 

,,r Afarfrtf' fagerc, vp at, (Col Clive’s Correspondence) 

Ibid, p 127 
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])U)tt'ct the Company''; Scttleinonts, trade, rnjlits and privileges. 
'Hie in'-tant I rcccncd that kttei I sunt you an answer, but 
It apjK-ars to me that my reply nevei readied >fm, for which 
reason I wiite again 1 must inform you that Roger Drake, the 
Company's dutf in Bengal, acted contr.iry to the ordeis I sent 
him and encroached upon my authoiity He gave pioteition to 
the King's subjects who absented tlieniselvcs fiom the inspection 
of the Durbar, which practice I foihid, hut to no puiposu On 
this t account) I was determined to punish him and accoidingly 
cxjicHed him my counti). But it svas inv inclination to have 
given the English Company permission to carry on their trade 
as fomierly, had another chief been sent here. For the good 
tlierefi're of these jirovinces and the inhabitants, I send you tins 
letter, and if you aie inclined to leestablish the Company only 
appoint a chief, and you may depend upon my giving a currency 
to their (ninnierce ujion the same terms they hcretotore enjoyed 
If th(‘ linghsh behave themselves like meichants and follow ray 
orders, they may test assured of my favor, jnotection and 
assistance 

(At the bottom is wrote in the Nabob's own hand ) 

If voii imagine that by rallying on a war against me you can 
est.iblish voiir trade* m these dominions \ou may do as you think 
fit 

To this letter Watson made the following reply in Ins letter dated 

27 Januarv 

You tell me in your letter that the reason of your having ex- 
jielled the English out of these countries was the bad behaviour 
of Mr. Drake, the Company’s chief m Bengal. But besides 
that I’linces and Rulers of States, not seeing with their own 
eyi*s cir liearing with their ovni cars, are often imsmfonned, and 
the tnith kept from them by the arts of crafty and wicked men, 
was it becoming the justice of a Pnnee to iiunish all for one 
nun’s fault, or to itiin and destroy so many innocent people 
.IS had no way offended, but relying on the faith of the royal 
phirmaund expected protection and security both to their pro- 
jierty and lives, instead of oppression and niuider which they 
unhappily found^ I say are these acts of justice becoming a 
Prince*' No body will say they* are. They can only then have 
been caused by wicked men, who misrepresented things to you 
pp 130-1 
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thrii'i"!) Hi.jIiM' «t ti'f thfii iiiiv.itc rnds I'nr ^icat I’niiccs 
ilil.'ltt in .itt. Ilf (imiei and in '.{ti-ivintj nicirv Ff thorcfore 
\itii atf di'it<*w‘. cf muitnitf tfii* latiii* of a git'at Punco and a 
!< \< 1 of jiotuo. w y.iit .1! ilioii’iiri' of dine jiioceedings by 
j’liin-fiiiiir tfiii"'!* ml touioeilon that aiivised them Cau^c satis- 
ta« tn ti to he made to the (lompain ami otllet^ who liave Iicen 
df'iirned of thin i.iojttU and hv tlu'M atU of )ustice tuiu 
the «dge III till ‘■word that is leads to fall iiiion the heads of 
\inir inti'tiiit ‘iihjeds 

If son hate .in\ (aioe of roinplaint against Mr Diake, as it 
i’. hut iiist the master alone should have a power over his 
'csaiit seiidsoui (oiiiplanits to the Cfomiianv , and I will answer 
for it ih't, will ene son satisf.Klion 

kSthoui'li I am a soldier as well as ym, I had lathei receive 
• Ui taction 111 111 vonr jn-tire, than to he obliged to foire it hv 
til’ di tns^ ot ynii iniioc I lit suhjerts '' 

111 !a t paaL'iaiili was wiiitiii in tin i\diimars insn hand ) 
hifi 1 1 htjin 01 aim the itcC'i[)t ot the alnae lettei, the Nawal) 
wiott* aiiothei lettci to Watson (the date is inissing, hut it was 
in |annat> ). sa\mg 

You ha\e taken and plundered Iloughley. and made wai njKin 
111} -uhjicts these an* not actions biwinnig iiierohants' I have 
therefort' left Muvadahad, and am arrived near Houghley; I am 
likewise (loS'Uig the river with iny army, pait of which is advanc- 
ed towauls vciur ramp Ncvcutlieliss, it \ou have a mind to 
h .vi* the C.Vimpany’s hiisinfs-, settled upon its ancient fcwtinef and 
to eive ,i ctnremv to the 11 Uadc*, send a jxrson of confidence 
to me who Call make vonr demands and trc'at with me upon 
thi> attair I shall not scniple to grant a perwannah feu the lest- 
lUUion of all the Ccuiijiam's Factories, and permit them to trade 
ill inv loniiliv’ n{ion the same tiiins .is fonneilv If the Faiglish 
who aie sftthd in those jirovin(c‘s. will bt‘havi* like meichants 
<‘hc>\ snv (udeis and give" me no olFeiire, vou may ciepencl ujinii 
ft, I will take' their losses into consideration, and adjust uiatteis 
to thfk atisfartioii. You know liow chtFicult it is to iiievent 
lihris tmui pluiideniig in war, tliereiore if you will on youi 
paits tehtujuisli 'omethinp of tlie d.images you have sustained 
Fiy lieing jullayed hv iiiy .iniiv, I will endeavour to give you 
satisf.u tioii even m that iiaiticuhii, 111 order to gain \oui frieiid- 
*' Und , p 173 
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*«hi{) and picsf-ivi* .1 ifCKid undeistandint^ for the- future wrth 
>our natron You .ire a Christian, and know how much pre- 
h'rahle it is to acconiniodate a dispute tlian to kee^p it alive, but 
if sou ale det( niuiK'd to sacrifice the interest of ^our Company 
.ind the ^ikkI of piivate merchants to >out’ inclinations for war, 
it IS no fault of mine To pievent the fatal conserpietui s of such 
a nunous v»ar T wute this letter ■■ 

'lilt toire'-iroiidence cited above and that winch passed between 
the paitic' subsciiucntlv ssas a battle ot wits, m which four pfioups 
of people wire now paiticinatniir the English, the N,iwab, the 
Fnairh and some iiiei chants The lust thice were afraid of, and 
luted, e.uh othet, and w'eie unceitam as to the lesult of the im- 
pending vs.ir f)t th(‘ iiiei chants. \V.i)id and Oim Chand had had 
Imsiness disihngs with the English for inanv years, and both the 
p.irties nude huge piuhts fioiii the sale and jmichase of saltjictre 
Iheietoie if it was mutual feai that impelled the three to negotiate 
for peatt', it was self-interest th.it made the merchants active parti- 
t ipants in the negotiattons. Although the English had first spurned 
the French otler for mediation, Watson, after Wajid had employ- 
id Renault toi mediation, tame down liom his jiicvious attitude, 
.ind said (m his letter to Clive dated 22 f.muaiy) T own 1 am 
not so \ti\ .ivei'se to our putting stniie tonhdence in the French, 
who I think would Ik* glad at this juiittuie not to embroil them- 
sehcs. liut endeavour to make matters up lictween our Company 
.uid the fs’.iboh’'' With regard to the French offer of neutrality 
also, the English descended from the position they had previously 
taken up, and now themselves made an offer for neutrality in the 
Canges Fhc reason for this descent, as the Select Committee of 
Fort W’dlnim state m their letter dated 26 January 1757 to the 
Secret Coiimiittce, London, Wiis 

B\' concluding such a treaty of neutrality, we prevented their 
(the French) assisting the Suba in an) shape against us, secured 
our own Stttleinent (at present hut ill prep.ired to withstand 
an Eurojican enemy) iioin any ap[)ieIiensions of its being attack- 
ed bv tlieiii, and weie theribv left at liberty to prosecute the 
war against the Nabob with mote vigour^'* 

The French .ilso feared that in the event of the English emerging 
triumphant, they would constitute a danger to their (French) set- 
’'-Ibtii.pp 203-4 -^Ibtd.p 130 ^‘/bid, p 168 
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tilii , t it ( li.iuilr.i .111(1 h(’li(\fil thiit if the I'.ii^li^'li-N.iw.ib 

di T u'-' '■'Itlid iht .iiitliimu of tho N.iw.ib could 

!* 111 th(‘ ivnit of llnii'-li d('i"ii'. htiiifi ^t'•^(“Uod agani'-t 

(iiiili 1 N.I'mi llio fiMiih li .1! w.i' not h,o» Ii ■'s llic I'.nijilidi did 
nidi 111 < iilut.iiSi ,iii i\ii i!< -I" ti .1 t.iiii't Cdiaiuli.i N.isiai oven when 
tin a atfaii with tl.i \awaii wa-. Iniiiiriiitr ino Chit of their own 
Ill’ll' itt and li.wiii' hull tieatid f'iact’lt"K‘ In the Etiitlish. the 
I'lenih luado frniul' with tin Xaviah, l>ut oiiK (nteiwibly. and 
te\i‘i with all iiitoution ot Kiiikniig liiiii hell) aiTaiii<-t the Enjrhsh 
whf-i' tiuM ill I'll nth iinitialilt the\ weie not pit’iiared at any 
< 0 "t to ‘•hake 

Sjiih w.C' till '•tate ot iinitiial (hslnwt in which riei,'ottations on 
the one li.tiul, anil iiioiiatation*! for w.ir on tlio othei. were pomg 
on 'I'tio I'ao'h h liehi\((l that the Nawah lacked hill conliclence 
a, In till' tei-nlt of the wai 'I’hev nn in their letter ‘ITiat the 
-NahiJ) o uinaa aiul appn heiiMve of tho (oii'-eiinences of the war 
lie Iko I'n mi;!ii npon hineeli we lia\e eood re.eon to believe fioiii 
a it t!.i if C’oia Wa/eid'i. to (loloiid (dive and the niedi.ilion they 
!i,ive di ned tin lieinli to uiuleitakt in oulei to accoinniodate 
niatt'T ’’ Ncvertlicle-'', tiny .ippiehnuled that the w at might come 
on tin I lead and w< le hii'-tk eniraged in stiemrlht ning then 
(leteiitei- and wcie aiiMoiidv waiting for the ainval of reinforce- 
ment ftoiu lioiiihiv Ehev ‘■av 'iii tin '-aine letter) 

Ai- It would lie imprudent to iiKjue ,i via oiid capture of the 
N itleiin ril ill ( ive we dumld he uii'-uct ev^ftill in the field, we 
.ae inakin" the [m eni foit .i- defi nsihle .o we can by digging 
a diti h 10 t( 1 1 wale round the walk tfoimiiig a /fltorr-firay), 
Kvellmo till luui'i v within jaui- loinid, and thiowiiig tip a 
jl 111 witli till dut of till ditch and the luhbidi of the 

hi 111 I ^ 

'Use N'aw.ih tiHi w.e. fnejiaijiiir hini'-i It tm hoili eventualities — war 
or |MMte On 'll) [amiarv he wrote two litteis one to the English 
lOlivei .titd the othet to the Freiith (Renault), In the former 

lie -avv- 


\ I n v.uti that von de-ue to have mattii-. ac( omuioclated. .uicl 
t.i hie HI i'lHid uiiderstaridmv with me. to have rejiai atnini for 
the Oi'iij ain\ losa’- As-ure voui^rit I will make no scruple of 
lompKincr with the demand I find it is Ixith our intentions 
that measuEO'. foi the CI< iiipam's lc*wes. the coiintrv’s good, and 
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tlu' ‘■afi'tv <4 thr nihaliit.iiits sliould he imi-.ucd 'ITicicfore send 
a jii'ivoii ot ciitiic and confidence with oideis and powers 

to treat u[jon thi'se all.ms You inav send such a person with- 
out hciiuf under aii\ apprehensions of his saletv You niav 
dejirnd upon rn\ giving a ciiiiL’iicv to the Goinpari'j's business 
at all then ractoiies upon its foiiiier footing I make no doubt 
things will he soon accommodated upon >oui sending such a 
pci'on 'riic manner and tune of lestoimg the Company's losses 
shall he settled If you ate willing to make up these tiouhles 
and will live in friendship with me I shall nevci be wanting on 
my part to forward your Coiniianv’s hiisuiess, and shew then 
scivants m\ f.ivoui uiion all occasions To render justice and 
to study the good (of) m\ countiy and tenants aie what I am 
desirous of This is what I have always had at heart for this 
reason God has alwavs hltsscd me with success""' 

But on the same dav, he wrote to Renault 

To tlie ureatest of laei chants the model of tiuc friends, M. 
Renault Diiectoi -Genet al of the Fiench Coinpanv Be alw'ays 
ha[ip\ 1 leitieinhei that between the gieatest of merchants and 
the Itnghsh, a people without faith, thcie is enmity and hatted 
This dgiecs with what these faithless pcisoiis have written to 
rarouktontdjai [Khwaja Wajid], that they do not wish to cor- 
resjKind with me thiough the French, whilst I — I will never 
pardon then crimes except at your intercession P'oi your mfor- 
niation I send you the letter to Farouktontd)ar which I have 
received. I learn also bv Raja Manikchand, my beloved biothei 
.ind sustainer of in\ gi.indeur and power, that it is certain that 
the greatest of merchants pi onuses to assist me. This is why 
I notify vou. that if you, who are the model of true friends, 
emplov vour jiower to ,aid me, and if vou continue in this inten- 
tion, vou should prepare the ships of war which you have in 
this couiitiv’ jmt one of iiiv' people on each, and send them to 
punish this taithli's jiiople and chase them fioin this countiy 
I aliolish ini evei the .tnnual imposts on yoiii comnieice, and 
I c'lve vou the light to establish a imiit at Ghandernagore I 
will dun. mil a (uiiiaii tm this fioiii the light of the* piesence, 
the gieati st and jiurcst the Empcior of Delhi, and will send it 
to you. Until the airtval of the fuman I will give you a parwana. 
with mv seal so that vou niav excicise these two privileges with 
pp 18t-5 
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[xiiHt {Kuiiiiulht\ frf iiiitid, I v^ill Ktad you with benefits and 

KW'k' 'if 111\ COOtl Will"*' 

Iaui thi- ahimdanth t< injitmtr offer did not bring aliout an 
anti-FaiKli'-h alliatue lii'tw<-*'n the Nawab and the Ficnch, who, 
atmrditnj; t(» Jean Lavs’s Naiiaiive, wanted the settlement hetw'ecn 
til" }>iJir1ish and the Xawali to i)t‘ delayed. But letters were being 
daily ewliaiieed hetwt'pn sarious pattus including the Nawab, 
and any sTiruse could hardly delay the wttleiiicnt or war, for 
the Nawab w.as .idv.incing, though slowlv, and the English wcie 
getting .ifgirehcnsive On 2b January, Clive learnt ‘that the Nalrob's 
linsthcr had crosu'd the nver with KMKX) men at a place called 
Ctiw/aiKhie, .ihiHit I'i miles from fmr camp, and that the Nabob 
him "It wa< following. It h coinjniti'd the whole aiiny may .unount 
to iihOfXt fiuhting nun and 50 jiiccis of cannon. Notwithstanding 
these formid.ihle pieparations he ^eeiiis iloposed for Peace and 
w>> iiie now tieatmg’ 'lliis is what <Ihve wiote to John Adlercion, 
Coll ii' l ot .1 ii'gmit lit on >0 laiiu.irv. .iddiiig ‘how aihiirs will end 
IS vtrv douhtful'. • I’rii-j/ects of ja'ace weie lunv using and those 
of war receding. 'Hie very next day of the otlcr the Nawab made 
to the French, he again wTOte to Clivc ( 1 February), repeating what 
he bad said several times c.irlier, and adding’ ‘You know peace is 
better than w.ir. Whether the Coinjianv's husiness shall flourish or 
fall IS in vrmr {Kiwer, therefore I have setit vou thc^e tw'o woids 
to prevent further trouble To this letter Clive leturned the 
ffillowirig reply. 

Tlie two letters which your Extellencv f.ivoui'd me with I have 
leiiived wliuh gave me much pleasiue. You ask whethei we 
chusc to have w.ir or ijeace. Mv inclinations .ire rather to obtain 
jK.ue itiiiii \otir f.iv'our. none liut liad nun can wish foi war 
mv view^ .lie quite for the lever-e: nothing t.ui txjual the plea- 
sure whuh I leuiveil fioiii the favountble sentiments exjiresscd 
in Your Exceilenev's letttr I thank Cod I have found you so 
gr.itnmsU iiidiiKd I shall '•end a relation of my own and 
.inothtr petMrti tc'moiiow morning to confer with Yoiu Ev- 
lelhiuv abrtit oiii alfairs, who will fully explain to you 
iiiv iiu linanoiis ,nid umv .idvLse mt m letmii of your pleasure, 
'llic j>roj'o-.tF they' sh.tU nuke to vou I hojie will meet with 
your coiutiiTenre I estcaiii Your Excellency in the place of 
my father .uid mother, and myself as your son, and should 
pp sas-e ' JM, p 184 P 208 
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think iny'.t'jf liappy to ]a> dtmi) mv Jifc foi the preservation 
of yolll-!. * 

On this veiy date (1 lehjuaiyJ, the Navvah's aimy hefjan to 
tile past Clive’s cainp tovvaids Calcutta (Eyie Coote puts the 
miiiiiicr of thei Xavvab’s trcKipii at 40, OCX) horse and 60,000 foot 
60 I'lepluints and 30 pieces iJ cannon 'Hie Biitish fiuce was 
711 foot, 100 artilleiymon with 14 six-poundcr licld-pieces, 
and 1 HtK) Indian soldiers ) ‘“ Why was the Nawab’s army ad- 
vaiHimt, in sjute of tlie rieifotiations foi peace lyoinif on between 
1)1111 ,ind Clive' 'I he Xavvab pivts the follow inij explanation in 
his lejilv of 3 rehiiiaiy to Clive’s Irttir of the same date 
tpioted .tliove) 

’J’liis plate btiii.!!; uiitit ftn encamping iny aimv, for this reason 
my it'ices have inairlied fonvaid and are encamped in Omi- 
(h.iund’s gaideii Let nut this give you any nneasmess Youi 
hnsiness is with me Rest contented and send me your relation 
and the other jierson whom you shall depute to settle affairs 
with me as sih'u .is jiossible I swear by Cod and his prophet 
that no evil shall happen to them Let them fairly represent 
vmn demands to me and I will grant them I have given ordeis 
to .ill the Jemaidais that they commence no disturbance Do 
not vou hi under any appirchen-ion on this account but send 
awav the deputies to me with safety''^ 

In Older to reassure Clive of his sincerity', the Nawab sent to him, 
through Khvvaja Petruse, who was one of the active mediators 
Iietween the [larties (the other chief mediator being Ranjeet Roy) 
‘a present of turnips and flowers’, (Ranjeet Roy’s letter to Clive, 
dated ‘3 rebruary ) But Chvc was still apprehensive, rather panic- 
‘tneken. this is evident from the letter he wrote to his father on 
i ui 4 Fi’hruaiv 

\\e .lie tiic.unped with uiir huh' aimy, and the Nabob is at 
the he.id of fuitv thousand men to give us battle I am in 
hofies even tiling will be concluded to the Company’s advantages, 
thoutdi not in so glorious a manner as I could wish. ... I hearti- 
Iv wish in these yienlous and uncertain times all my money was 

C Ibid ’ Hill, op fit , vnl III pp 43-4 

" a' Madrai Papir^, up id, (Col Clive’s Cnne^pondcnce) 

■ Ibid 



IWt n«tu ill! wui'H in ( I rirn B! m;« 

in hrn'^.did, fi'i I d<i u<it tliiiik it ■•.ift heir, im one knows -w'hat 
Hii (Vint lit wdi ni.n lx* in thri-i jwtl*-.' 

SHtiiiiis nrimtaitits dlmiit ilir tiitui* liad it appi'dr', sfi/cd tlir 
.\awd 1 > What wa- jia-ai.i; in (nwi'’>- niiiiil is stated alR»\e. liut 
•-111 h a |K»'itivr addiUif >•> tin N.iwab’s mind is not available 
Ammnls Irh In niiiei- and lettei^ ext luiiiiied thin betwetii dif- 
fut'Kt jjatlK's t<i { 111% pUKil tni tlie (niiflnsinn that lie %%as 

nnccttain alxiut tin tntiiic ['he le%% banktts and iiU'it bants %%li(> 
had pidhtt'd a tjreat detl fitnn tiadt with thr Lntflish and who 
had divelo(xd a di'like tci Sitaj-ud'daula were playing the lole 
of luediatoi • ‘I he\ lieaitiK widicd tin Ktighsh ttv he le-estabhshtd. 
Ahif'it till 111 |f ,in I.avs vsijti- thus 

Itu". were lint |i!ia'i'il with Siia|-ud-daiila who did nni show 
theiii till I line lepett a- thi (‘Id N'awah Alivt'idikhan. hut the 
ana i! <1 die Hiti'.hdi Bni da tai'Iim of the Mooieh foils, 
aiid til liii/ht il tin iNaisab lefi'H ('aliiut.i liad made a 
1 heligi uhii h %\.i- .ii'iiali ul!\ iiitlun hiyniii 1 he Nawab heiran 
to iintlei-.taiul that tin haiikei' wt“te iiuisvaiv to him 1 he 
Knehsh wmiid li.ivt ii<> I'lii' Init them as mt'diatuis md so tlii'v 
had Int'iiiie iis it weie sjmnaiiN fiir tlie conduct both of the 
Aiawab and i il the F.mtlish kiioidiiigK trniii the conclusion of 
tilt Pi'ace dll U' wa' iiotlumr hut kind ami polite acts on the [latt 
(>f the Nawab lowattK tluiii. .aid he tensnlted them in ev’ery- 
thiiiit, hut .(t the bottom n %sas oiiK tutkeiv 'Ihe taust' of 
tht' laiitlish h.id InioiiK' th.it ol the .Seths, 'rhea uiteiests weie 
till 'lUiie {kill ainotif In ^uiptised to iiiid tlieiu aciiiig in Con- 
ti ii ‘ l urthii. d we tall to iiniid th.tt it was this same house of 
1 iid.'.'M vsliuh oyeithiiw Siitaia/ Klian to enthrone Ahvcrdi- 
kliaii .md whuh thunie the ieii;ii of the lattei had the m.mage- 
mi lit of .til impnt.tnt husmiNv ,ine mint confi s. th it it ought 
not Iti be chffituU toi piisoiis ol s,i luutli iiiflueme to execute 
a pioject ill whiih the I'aigh-h would take .i sh.iie.” 

(hit tan theii'loK' ea-iK iindei'taud {)uu Clh.iiid, toi a 
wiiili Mtmn of the fort Wdliaui (loumirs suspitum and dis- 
p]' a me and iiow ttuifident of thi laiyh'h .tsteiiduig to then 
fortini iioation wiiitug ( 21 ! J.um.uv ; t<t Clive and making .in 
ahp ( t 'luirtidei 

’ iJill t m . I If !v Un'l-lll 
’ Hill fp 111 , Oil ni pp 
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Omi Chand as alicadv stated, ua*- one of the lmlk-sup])liprs of 
<altpetie to the Enplisli. ‘Ciod lx' piaised that Calcutta js at'aiii ics- 
toied to its foinicr splendoui by y<jur ha])pv aiiival God 
grant that 1 inav get free fiom my conruicment, that I may throw 
imself at \o\u feet and lay iii> whole conduct befnu von. who 
will grant me justice, and then I shall he delivered from all my 
inisfoi tunes.’'*"’ 

Now about the officeis of the Nawab's aim\ 'He saw.’ says 
Law, ‘that maiiv of his officers were unwilling to march Ac- 
cording to Scrafton, Siiaj-ud-daula ‘discoveied some ayipearance 
of disalFcction in some of his ptmtipal officeis, particularly in Mir 
faffai, whose conduct in tins alfaii had been vciy mvstciious’ *" 
Confiumng this, I^aw goes on to sav 

The nearer he got to Hugh the moie did had news confiiin 
Itself and the more he lecognised the tiuth of the lepoits made 
to him touching the suirenonty of the English troops to his 
own He learned tliat tlie English had abandoned Hugli to 
letuin to Calcutta This raised his hopes again a little, but as 
he alvvavs noticed much reluctance m the hehavioui of ceitain 
chiefs ot his .innv he took the course he w.is .idvised to of asking 
oin mediation 

What ambition Mu Jafai was haihouimg m his breast then is 
not known, there is mom to entertain the conjecture that he 
would welcome a situation m which he himself might be made 
Nawab of Bengal. ,‘\s far back as 1749, when certain local chiefs 
had risen in levolt against Ahvardr Khan, Mir Jafar and Rai 
Durlabh had, by turn, been offered Nawabship of Bengal (by the 
rebels), hut smee there was not the shadow of a chance of the 
revolt succeeding, the offer was refused *'' Soon after assuming 
the leigiis of the Subashiji, Snaj-ud-daula had dismissed some of 
his graiidf.ithei's officeis He h.rd promoted Mohan Lai (his house- 
liuld Duvan) to he head Dmnii at Ptiine Mimstei , hut Mii 
Jaf.ii u'liiamed nii his foimcr jiost of Bnkh\hi oi Paymaster of the 
.'\iin\ (Mir |,ifai h.id m.uiii’d Aliv.iidi Khan’s h.ilf-sister ) In 
Ajiiil 175(> .Sii.ij-ud-daiila beloic jiioceedmg .igamsr his rival, 

‘ Hill, a/) -!t, Mil II, p 174, ml m, p 181 
* Jean Law s Mt mmr 
‘ Bcns^al o Madrai Papert, np tit 

” Rt;ni,al <3 Madra-, Papen, op cit , (Bengal Public Cniwultations, 
119 March 1749) 



IVt H('U Ut! rKlil'H 

Si, Hik.it T ait,' til' lull lit\ (f Xfu Jaf.it, and frit re.H- 

- in* d oiiH' \^.hen the Pavtaa'-si'i swaie tm the Kciian Yet. ■-. 1 %^ 
[ rt\. ‘ill fere the depaiSiiie i f the iiiii\ frein Murshidahad a plot 
-it.e- alitadi, fnnntd, iii uhuh i; i' pnnndetl that Mii fafar, the 
was enya't'i'd .it'd 'eiiit et the ( hi' f p niiidar'^ ' 

To this hatkjtroimd sintflit lie added the simt!eaion. vthich sjjuiia^ 
liijiii tivriiijit prattiie' u iialK tMipIi»i.ed h\ the Butisli ut win 
<a(”i iiiifX'ttaiit {‘f'rsons at the courts <*f enipenns and ])unre- tint 
.'(line I'f the Naw, ill's men had lM“en heavily bribed A fabe tei- 
iii; liad Iweti (uatid the Xawah's nlhceis lie'itatt'd tn inareh and 
dfsiied a jieacefid settlement Ihis desire IrH'iks stiani^e when it is 
binri* in mind that the N'awah's hui'i* aiiiiv had to face niiK a 
’iiLi!i ‘IimIv' lit t!»e lamlish fctie Mt is Captain Evie Cootc. who 
i.ilh it "('m b(<]i f(.i\ he add' ‘I (aimot (all It (lilt ailin') ’ 

With two dsdi'iuats, the sitiia'inn was analintnin m that which 
('btainrd at the tnae ef the Xawab'' dipailme last suiiiiiK i (Mav- 
}mii 17 ")+m ticiii Mni'hidabad and dmini' lin m.nch tnwardi 
C'lhutta Iheii t'‘i it was a nieuhaiif (Waiid) tthii had volun- 
li'ied Inm-elt ei iain eiiipltivul In the Mawah a an emissaiv 
hftwun him and the Knithsh 'Ihen too in-nltim' and haui'hty 
hehavmur meted out to his iiiessent»(is and hinnclf In the English 
IDiake .ind hi- touniil'i did n(>t deti i him lumi asking 1 oit 
William airam and again iveti while he was on his march, nut 
til df'tv his aiithoutv hut to t.aiv (.vit his orders He displayttd 
the same tolerance now and w.is not jaovoked In ilie tliallenging 
letteis of Pigfit, W.itson and Cine deliveied to him sikhi .iftei 
tilt annal ol the lit et fidin I on Sunt (ieotge in lX‘ti.mhei Then 
too till lutidi had del lined, though veiv politeK to help him, 
.ind he li.id nistead (»f getting (iiovoked In the lefiisal, put up ,i 
dop'dition of (vputnuiiitv *ind wiitten b,ick to them a gract'ful 
k'ttei nitn tO'i he had held out tempt.itiun to them and otfeied 
them Cakiitt.i a' a lew.iid if thev je.ide Loninion iLiine with him 
ag.tnist the Englidi Now again lu m idi teniiitiiig utleis of con- 
sidftahlt* tr.ide tonits'ion . and lontmued liis invitations m spite 
el tliur refusal. This tmiip.iiison le.ids one to the inleience that 
the jnovtKaiion did not inllueiice his decisions and tliat he ]>ie- 
feited St ttli ment of dispute^ hv peat ef id iiegotnitioiis to .i lesoit 
to aims His deiision to let the English sia\ on at I'ult,! and his 
lettei to Piget, soon altei his viitoiv at Cakutt,i, tan he safelv 
inieijin tt-il .o suggestive it ho desiu' to ic-admit the Comjiain 
into Bengal The Com]).inv had duiing a himdied vears, hccome ,i 
Hill, (•/' ‘it, o'l HI, (1 f7a Ih'd , ep 43-1 
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])Oweiful, essential and almost inevitable factor m the trade and 
commerce of the province, and had left a void It was not fear, 
aejam it might lie interpreted, that dictated this decision to him; 
for if It w'as feai, he w^oiild not have left Calcutta in [joor defences; 
m fact, he did not believe that the English would challenge him 
with increased troops and increased arms 

'rhe two difterences between the situation as it was in Jvine, 
and as it was m January, were, the English now weie m fiosses- 
sion of a bigger force than they had in June, and theie were, 
allegedly, some discontented and undependable elements in the 
Nawab's aimy But the English ‘body’ (to boirow Goote’s e’cpies- 
slon) was insignificant compared with his huge army; and lus 
constant jirogress towards lus destination can at once suggest that 
he liad faith in his ainiy Thus, Ins disposition and his attitude were 
just like those he had in June Wajid’s efforts for peaceful settle- 
ment did not succeed then, he might have natuially thought that 
similar efforts might not succeed tins tune also 
'llicrefore, even on 3 February, when he had asked Clive to 
send him two persons for negotiations, his army was moving on. 
Of that day's progress of the Nawab’s army, the Journal of the 
Expedition to Bengal from October 13, to Febiuar^- 18, H.*)? 
gives the following account 

Feb 3rd — Early in the moining part of his (Nawab's) army 
appeared on their march along the road leading from Dum Dum 
House to the Bridge, at the distance of two miles, wlucli they 
crossed and proceeded to the southward of our camp towards 
Calcutta, and several of their horse came within about 400 
yards of our advanced battery . At 5 m the afternoon the 
inajoi pait of the battalion and seapoy<t with four field pieces 
advanced towards the enemy in order to harrass them on their 
march and to discover whether they were not making some 
lodgment m a w'ood within icach of our camp, and as soon as 
we came abroad of this place, they began a brisk fire upon us 
from nine pieces of cannon, some of them thirty two pounders, 
which they had plated to cover their march; on this we im- 
mediately fonned and returned the cannonadement which con- 
tinued but a short tunc, it being near sunset when we began: 
we soon discovered the enemy draw off their cannon and pro- 
ceeding on their march to their encampment, at the same time 
the forces returned to camp Tlie loss was inconsiderable on both 
sides, one matross and three seapoys killed and Captain Weller 



lf)2 now iHf isKHi-'H rni» nt s(;\l 

aiul J Ki (I iii^lith \MHUicl('tl. ( it'ht «it tlie t'n(in\’>- Ikuh were 

ku!t'l ‘s mi'll 

\l» »t t!ic bajijn null' i‘l iti*’ } Jilau.av, ‘Ixiiut-. tt(>n) Loi^ of 
j!ii Af’Ulhntnu h' iJlvi til* ti.l* A 'lij .uiiniiit 

4 1 i'f)!uai\ I7')7 I [utiii*- if tl.i N.ii'iihV auii\ -ct hre 

lit till' inii'kiii' o! ihi tin\ji and in.ali a iniiiial al.uin llie 
Iflhabitalil^ tlnvMi (IS tin uaK’l ->1111 and i;nt nil nil lioaid 

thr diiji% and \vt hirtl '•tvt'i.il 'liott at thniii wliilo thf\ wcie 

liijiiiiuv’ I'pjit 'll' Util- wiiiili di'-]ti'iti'd tiltin'’ 

ft, 111 I lu <!i (iihi di( tvrnt<- nf tlic 4tli a little difleu'iitly He 
■ i\' liiat 'i ^(x ii a' thr\, ttla' laii:li»lii i-aw tin melii) tlli'\ ]iur- 
'jai ad till alalia in dalnitta Ml ihr \i.niiit‘n weir oidiird 
« !i hnatil till' 'lii{i* I 111’ tniiiitt', tut n liaiil- and [irniilt wlm hid 
I nil II d Malnitt < witli th- I'.n .'li4i lilt it' 

It V 1 l it till viidati I 1 I tl'iiialv I that ( llivr M lit llli l‘Il\i)\i. 
\\a! h mil .Sualtiii t'- llii i\,iwal» in ii [khim ti lin ( I\',iw ah'"" ) 

'-nlititatiiiii 111 till iiiivnat'. da% lhi’\ wiir In nil 1 1 the Nawab 

at >iaw.tl)4,Mti]. aiinidiiite tn the fniiinal iiticl above, Init in the 
intaiuiiut the Maw iti liad [inKeeded fuithei, he had diiK intuiiatcd 
lit (line in his leitei dattd 1 1 ehiii.iiv that ‘place beiiiij niiiit 
ft 'I eiicain(nmr iiiv .innv, fm tins leasnn mv fnites have iii.trchcd 
foiwaid and aie eticaui|Kd m Oiiiirhimd's it.iiden’ It was heie 
that Clive's two iiniiiintt^ wi'ii )ire-cnted before the N.iwab The 
!V.iw.ih t.dkeii to them ,iitd h.tde them see the J.ii^at .Seth's aj^ent, 
who had ‘«oni( thiiit; to toiiiinniiitate to tht'in that wunld be veiy 
aeiieabli to the Colotii 1' i hev had asked lor a private niteivievv 
with tile X.iwah but tile N.iwah h.id dm cted them to the above 
aijeiit Si laftoii late: winte the followtni' attoinn, in his Rt'fh'ctions 
ip ti4) Ilf thin ht't ptiKliii lion Iwhiii the N'avv.ib- 'At seven in 
tlie eveiiniij tlie Souliah v.tvi tluni audieiin m OniKlmnd’s ii.tidi’m 
wlieir he allteted to appeal in eieat suti , .itti tided hv the best- 
liN'kitut men aiiioiie't his othteis hiipmu' to inluindate them by so 
w .11 like ,111 .isseiubh ' 

\f I'ltrbt thtv retiifd to then tents, ajiji.iiently the neirotiations 
Will' to be le-iiined the next dav. '1 hev put out tin it lights as if 
ihfv h.tt! t;oiie to slu'p, m.ide then escape in tlie darkness and 
j(>iHed Clive III the i.iinp. This was an extraoidinary behavnour, and 
api»aml ab-i lutelv mconsistent with the intentions and wishes 
“/W, p. .17 H'ln/.p 24 -“Ibid.p 182 
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^■xpiessed in the conesixindcnco between the Natvab and Chve 
Were they entrusted \Mth some other mission’^ Accoiding to 
Jean Law, tiic English sent these two deputies to the Nassah ‘to 
deceive him inoie completely and to examine the position of his 
camp’."''’ Accoiding to Glivc, the two cniissaiies had told the 
Nawab ‘that unless he would manifest some desire of a Peace by 
^vithdiawing his Troops from the neighbourhood of Calcutta they 
could not enter upon the business they came about The Nabolj 
lefused to comply with their pioposition, and treating them with 
no small haughtiness they took then leave and leturncd to me 
late in the evening Sciafton was one of the eniissaiies, and the 
account left by him docs not specifically attribute haughtiness to 
the Naw'ab That the Nawab, to quote Scralton again, ‘allcctcd 
to appear in gieat state, attended by the best-looking men amongst 
Ills officers’ does not indicate haughtiness Theie is, however, 
plausibility in tlie suggestion, made on behalf of the Eng- 
lish, that, having entered Calcutta, the Nawab intended to 
attack tlic Fort next day, and thciefoie tlie two men quiet- 
ly escaped m the darkness to apprise Chve of the Nasvab’s 
intention. But what happened next day’ proves beyond doubt 
that the two deputies earned vsith them useful mfonnation, 
which led to the fonnulation of a niasteistioke of stiatcgey, the 
iiiateual point is that they earned a useful information, and not 
whether, as the French suggest, they ‘weie sent merely to spy out 
the camp’ They had found out the tent in which the N.iwab 
was putting up, It was m that tent that they met him And the 
strategy which was given biitli to by this knowledge was that 
the Nawab’s tent must be surprised early m the morning; the 
Nawab would not have the icinotest apprehension of this attack 
as he had been left in the belief that Walsh and Scrafton weie 
still in his camp and that they would lesume negotiations the next 
d.ty. Tlie inastei stroke ot the strategy consisted m the hope that 
if the Nawab would be killed m the surprise attack, confusion 
would pievail, and another peison. enjoying the conhdence of 
the English, would be installed ,is Nawab — that jici^on could 
jiossibly be Mu .Jalai 

So, ‘the next dav,’ says Law. 'the 'ith Febiuary’, at 4 oi 5 a m , 
in a thick fog. the English, commanded by Colonel Chve, attacked 

ybid, p 182 

C? Madras Papers, op tit, (Clivp’s letter to ‘The Hon ble 
Secret Committee for affairs of the Hon’bic United Compaiw of Merchants 
jof Eni;land tradintr to the East Indies’, 112 FD, pp 74-75) 
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tlis* ViH.ih'- tai(ij> ,tiul If’l! pi(’<i<i«'lv upon the triit in which the 
dqi itui h.id wij him the <‘Vi*iuni' hetnu*. (I hevird thi'i frcmi 
‘f'\t r,il Mimiidi (tlliK'i*^ vilio wcic m th<‘ X.iwah’s aruiv ) Luckily 
hii liiia hr vs.i"! Hf't thi ir < hie el hi' cliwmis who ‘■uspected the 
dq-iitatioii lud advi'Ml him to p.i-' thi* iiit'ht in a tent fiiither 
off.’ 'I’liK tiruK ronliiin.ition iii thr Jttiitnal (titl'd above) ‘An 
urilurkv hif( fiuviniid tiui att.iik, ii|miii thr Nalioh’s Head Quarters, 
which if Mi<u’''ftil would h.ivr iiudt' the action iiioro decisive’, 
and ahri m the ‘Rfiiiarkv tui llo.iul His Majesty's .Ship Bride- 
ziaUr', ‘our intont heiiit? to lall m with his headquarters first’''* 
Ihe journal saVs that soon after the return of the two deputies! 
to the f.nyh'h < amp 

Ml Waioiii", .i.M'taiuo w.o requested, and he sent Gapt.iin 
Wausiik with lietweeii live and six hiiiidied .seamen who joined 
0(11 tiisip, ahi'Ut i lulink in the luoriiiiiiT (Feb , 5 th): li.ilf 
an hoin aitci wo man In d with uin hatt.ihon ( onsistmj' of 500 
Lntrpi.iiis tank ,iiid fih , wa/invi si\ held piett'S .ind .i 
howii/or vviili 70 of the Ii.iiii, .itid ihi ahovt' niriitioned seaineti. 
oin halt 111 vvhtih wiie omploved in diawiiiqf the ^miis .ind 
caiTvin^ atiiiiiunitiun, and the other tamed anns. at break 
of dav we atrived close to the Nabob's cainji before we w'Cie 
ihallt lured, when we reciived a brtsk file frinn several quarters, 
which was retunied liv out advanced o'u/ioji. the enemy on this 
letrcMtc'd and we riiteted their camp without further resistance, 
and pursued our in.inh for sometime imdistuibed, but ujxm 
our ai>jiroathiun iieaiti to the tentie (if the tamp and the 
Nabob’s quarteis *0111 h.iUahon was brisklv charged by a bod> 
of 'l(K) lioise almost witlnii rcMch ol b.ivouet; they were received 
■With so iiiiuli coolness and such a legulai fire that (vcrv) few 
of them esc.iyxd; altet this the whole arinv ht'gan to eiitomp.iss 
Us 111 gieat hcKlies; so we wiie oliliged to keeji up a constant 
fire «.f artilleiv and miiskitn to kecji the eiitiiiv at a distance: 
we niaithtd thiouttli the whoh canip wlmh took us up full 
two hours and stveial chaii;es weie made ujujii our real by 

l!ie liotse, hiu not witli eijual courage to the first, about II we 

.11 raid at the 1 urt and iti the afU’incKin set out foi the camp 

wlnili w«' re.itlicd fiv 7 m tlu' evening. ' 

With the withdi.iwai of the Faigloh to their Tort, ended the 
"Hi!f, .'/( at, mi in, p tB'J '■'Ibid p 15 

" Ih.d , p '18 
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dctum ('f ") l'clnu.ii\. In its fu'-t nmnd'. llie svnprisn :uuck but* 
cherrd oi SNnunded 1 3()0 of the Naw.ih's men. 'I'he loss on the 
Kiiteh ‘■ide, '-.ns the Journ.il, ‘amounted to twentv-seven killed 
111 the I) ttt.illion .ind sevenlv wounded, twelve seaiiieri killed and 
.IS niaiiv wounded, eijifhtcen vnpoy; kdletl and fifty-five wounded’ 
Wliv C'.hvi decided upon the caiK morninir attack that day is 
evplained thus bv him in his lettiT cited above. 

I deteniiiiK'd to attack him fthe Navvab) before day bieak, 
whili two-ihiids of his Aiiiiv weic still encamped without the 
Mni.uuv- |\faiatliaj Ditcli, foi when thev had once passed and 
i^oi into the sinets of the town, it would he too late to attempt 
It Viiottiii iiiessiiu^ ii.isoii foi tlie nimiediate execution of this 
tniii[)iisi notwitlist.iiidinfr the smallness of my Foice, was the 
sudden dntiC'S we found ou^selve^ m ujion the a[)proach of 
the Nahoh's ,\imv. hy a ^ener.d desertion of oui woiknien, 
iisrilies .Old seiv.nits, the breaking up of our inarki ts and no 
jjiovisiinis to he had but what w.is supplied from the Fort by' 
watei. 111 which condition we could not have continued long, 
but must h.ive letieated into the Fmt with disgiace 

At the tune ol wtitint; this letter Clive still hclievid that the Nawab- 
was jjuttine up ui the tent about which the deputies had given hnn 
iiitonii.itioii .iiid which was the mam target of the English attack. 
He s.w- ‘ the action must have been decisive, instead of which 
It Ithe fogf thickened and occasioned our mistaking the way'’ 
Tlieie aie conflicting accounts as to whether the Nawab, after 
tlie ckisii cif ,') February, withdrew' his army to a distance of about 
ten miles fiom Calcutta, or staved on Renault’s account appears 
to be iiinie tiiistworthv He s.i\s' 

1 hough thtv (the English) sent ail their soldiers, and added the 
(H'ws of all tlicli ships, and managed to surprise the Moors, 
tliev got less advantage th.in they exjietted from this combat. 
Attei h.ivnig gamed some giourid on the eneniv thiy could not 
keep It .ig.iinst Sir.ij-ud-d.'nila. who had rallied .i jiart of his- 
aiinv thev letieated in disordi r and wcie only' too foitunate 
in being .ilile to put themselves undci the protection of the 
gulls of then Foit having lost in this action nearly two hundred 
men Hciwever little favourable it had been to them, as they 
had killed a very large number of people, having fallen 
upon the camp-followers’ quarter, the Ministers of the Navvab, 



IW How IHi KINtiM. 

.ih.K ’( .tli ol p.irti'.ms oi tli* Kiitih'ih, tirMUKsr ciiiK to 

3 ii il( fiiohtf'd !i\ dlls cit.r-it'U tft Jiiuiir tlio Nawah to it."' 

liuit’ .Ip; 1 I!' iu» diiiihf ill, it till- ^ 4 a\ia 5 i ua-. fiiulitriH’d, (it 
1 dUlHiidi .111(1 flu iijn'itsd di it.aial toi ; i ,h < li\ lio oflu I'ls t ouid 
1.1 1 piidiKt' am otiiii K tilt ‘I ill 1C mir-f Ilf ‘■otiiftlinip' to ixpl.iiii 
.\ 1 )\ tlif-i ctfii'i aliii I'O' 1 111 ,1 hni’r Him .mniiivt a 
tone at till Hilt, li W'lc tJit'i tel iHKi and that ‘'(iini'thinir’ 
to he that tht\ alifadv inirtiintiir in tliiii liicast' i^iievancci 
.itjaiict thi N'awah, tiad luni niini[)t(d iitliir hv niniu-v or 
pioiiti'f'- lliat al'ij aj fit'at" to hr the i \])laiiati(iii ot the stioiiq 
iM'idiia* (uij'lisid in tin Irttu 111 wintr t(> the Ntmal) 

* II ti 1 1 hman 

l\aiiini 'll tu!l mil jii.attvi o) \i ui tsid intentieii.. lClv^alds 
a tli.it h i-tii mr im iiu lin iln iio laurht he touarih I’eaie, 

I I'.iilii 111 liiiiiti latutiiii itis 11 1 . M.ihle hiijie^ (f seeiin; it 
1' I 1 1. I 1 ' i ' il I thioioie di lod (li li'lii'l Cline In 'limv sou 
all It all .111111 ot t UL'ii'liiiifli 1’ a- ( a[ .ihli ol dolin’ tliat htfotil 
.t u.o ti ll l.ite \i u iiiiuht aarei to thi iitopo'.aK \slikh would 
ee made to m.ii . If \<iu ate wee. nou will ip-ant them (the 
hnulehi the iieliri that e their due, otheiwne. the -.woid is 
iroiiii; to he ili.iwii that never will he dieatlied ag.iin ’ ' 

On the '.ime dav (ti lehiuaiv'l R.injert Kai wrote to Clive 

1 he >iah( h aL’iei-. to yivi’ vnu hack C.'.ilriitta witli all the pii- 
vdi't'e, ■ t \iiui jiluimannil .iiid wliatevei iiihkIs \ou Imt at 
Co uiiihn/ai I t il-ewheie. and will efiaiit >ou peniiis'-ion to Coin 
"ifui 11! Mini mint .It Calcntt.i oi '\lleiiat,nir .iiid that >on 
jiLsv maki wh.u li itdH.itn.ns \oii pleaM' in C.ilcuita Ynm 
(oiiduit vmti'itlav nieiiiiiie; uie.illv aiiia/id me and [iiit me to 
diami hi hm the Nahoh Wh.it h.o liappened will octasiuii 
nir ddleTinie m tlm .itlau If \ouw,uit to aiiominod.ite matters 
•end a h tt( 1 to till N.ilioh with \oni piepomls, .mil 1 will i^et 
tin III I'lLriied and ‘iml thuii h.irk to \ou, with .i snpah. elephant 
aid (twi'h ,\ftei this the N.ihnh wdl deeaiiiii and niaich to 
\Itiv,.idav.id Tl vou think wai laif’—itv .lequaiiit me seuouslv 
With M'ln intentions and 1 will iiqmt uiV't-lf of am fmther 
ttouhlc in this all an '■ 

Ihtd , p 24-1 ’Op ai,\o\ II, pp 21243 

^ Ihid , p 214 
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On the 7th, Clive sent the following pio-jinsils to the NdWab 


1. That the Gompan\ be not molested ii[)on .ictonnt of such 
privileges as have been granted them bv the King’s plm- 
maund and Hushul Hookum, and that the phiiinaund, IIu«hiit 
Hookum lemain in full force, that the villages wcic gianted 
to the Company by the phinnaiind. hut detained fioin them 
by the Subahs be likewise allowed them, not impediment 
or restriction be laid on the Zemindars 

2. That all goods belonging to tlie English Companv, and having 
their dustick, do pass freely by land oi by watci m Bengal 
Behai, and Orissa, without paying any duties or fees of 
any kind whatsoevei, and that the Zemindais, Chokeydais. 
Guzeradars, &c , offer them no kind of molestation upon 
this account. 

3 That lestitution be made the Company of then fattnnes and 
settlements at Calcutta, Cossimba/ar. Dacca. &c , which have 
been taken from them, that all money and effects taken 
from the English Company, their factors and dependents at 
the sevcial settlements and aurangs be icstorcd m the samr 
condition, that an equivalent in money he given foi such 
goods as are damaged jilundeied oi lost which shall he 
left to the Nabob’s justice to determine 

4 That the Company be allowed to fortify Calcutta in such 
a manner as thev shall esteem proper for their defence with- 
out any hindrance or obstruction 

5 That siccas be coin’d at Allenagur Calcutta, in the same 
manner as at Muxadavad, and that if the money struck in 
Calcutta be of equal weight and fineness with that of Muxa- 
davad there be no demand made for a deduction of batta 

fi That these proposals be ratified in the strongest manner, in 
the presence of God and his jirophet and sign’d and seal’d 
by die Nabob and some of his principal jieofile 

7 And .kdmiral Chailes Watson and Colonel Clive jiioimse 
111 behalf of the English Nation and of the English Companv 
th.it fioin henceforth all hostilities shall cease in Bengal, and 
the English will observe geneial peaie and fiiendship with 
the Nabob, as long as these articles aic kept in force and 
remain unviolated 

Tile Nawab countersigned the proposals, appending his own 

^ Bengal C? Madras Papers, op cit , (Col Clive’s Correspondence). 



HO\S 1«F BUIII'-H tiaU’PIFn BEN0\L 


isn 

nntf'ii ■.iknuhinff the rxtfiit to uiiidi lie agreed with each of the 
attid*' He ahi* ««nt (he draft «-f an aermuent to he signed by 
the tiiAriiinr and llounnl iif iJalditta 'The draft was 

\\i' the hast India (lenijMin, in (lie jiuM'iue nt Hn r.xcillt'iicy 
th<‘ iSahnh Muimu iil Miuiialiik Sii.qa Dintla, Shall Knnli Clawn 
Itahadur. Ihhnt |nrie, .\a/iin n) the |iiovnu'es (it Heimal Behai, 
and Otis-a, lie the hands and seal nt tlie Ci.uncil and hy Inin 
.i<ru'uii ttt and sdlemn attestation do detlaie that tlie luismess 
ot the {aiinpatn's fartoties within His h\tclleiic\'s luindK licni, 
'hall go on in its lorniei eonrse, and that we will he obedient 
til the loniaml of the Fuiue, that we will never opiiic's or do 
Violente to an\ )H't'ons without tau'e, that we will nt vi i nlin 
pn tuteai to aiiv ptiani', haeiiig aecouiils eeitli the (Jo\ei iiineiit, 
arw ot the King's laluktlai'. /eiiiiiulad. nor inmdiiei-, not 
lolilwrs, that we will tti'vei a< I tontiarv to the t( not of the 
aitii!(> annul to hv thi' iSahoh hot ( M'l paMiig dui' olitdience 
anil siiliini 'ion t(> the Nabob will tanv on oui huMiiesS as 
tiunnih and will need in an\ lespeet deviate fiom this 
agieenient '■* 

'nns draft agTeeinent, it is evident, made on the English the 
iaine demands, which had been repicatedly tonveved to them 
last summer tin M.iv and )unel. and the absence of consult to 
which hicaight about the attack on tlii'in '1 hi* notes, winch tlie 
NawMh .ijijH'iicled to CUive's piojiosaK also comeved his disinchn.i- 
lion to grant to thi' Conijianv an\ additional .ichaiitages oi pii- 
vilims In piopifisal 1. Clive pnivided tor di'Iiveiv to the Conijianv 
of tlie villages granted to it in Enipetor Fariiikh-Mvar's fannan, 
hilt whieli cm .ucoiiiU of their ow'iitis’ nnvvillingness to sell, had 
not been delivered to thi' English hv tlie thim Nauab Minslud 
Quh Khan I'o this piojiosa]. the N.iw.ih .ipjiendi'd the tollowing 
note' ‘Article couiiteisiirii’d .iret-iding to lonnei custom' That 
i' the piositutn. as it was until lune list, would lemain He ‘fnllv 
aweed to’ the sc'ccmd {iropiosal. On the third, he wrote ‘VVhat- 
(Vtt of the Conijianv ’s elieits .ne m the Nabob’s jiossessiou sh.ill 
he u toHtl ’ \liont the fourth, he said ‘Its no matter (or niav 
hi' iloiu I ’ 'Ihe iitili hrought forth this cl.uilitLition fioni him 
‘hngh'ii com shall hi* stanijit in the name of Allen. igiii ’ On tin' 
sixth, he luited. ‘Five tiini s the N.ihcili h.is written an answer to 
vour proposal when the agreement shall be return’d, si^i’d, and 
*• Ibid. 
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-seal'd by the fi(»veiiior and Clouncil of Clalciitta. then those articles 
shall he sign'd and seal’d m this inannoi ’ To the seventh, he 
^inswcred ‘If the great Coniniaiiders aie faithful in their promises 
nndoubtcdlv they will be put in execution 

The Nawab's counter draft agreement and the English jiropo- 
sals, as noted upon h\ him, were sent bv Ranjcct Rai to Clhve on 
b I’ebruarv But just then the receipt of an alaiming news from 
Delhi created an exti aordinary situation for the Nawah. and his 
whole approach underwent a change llic news i elated to the 
invasion of Ahmed Shah /Vbdah and iravc a warning that he was 
advancing tow aids Bengal Clhve saj-, m his lettei 

fust at this time he (the Nawah) had leceived advice that the 
Afghans had deflated the Mogul, and their I.eader had seized 
the fiovernment assiinnng the title of Ahiniid Shaw Sliahawn 
Shah [Shahan-Shah, Einjicior] orders were immediately issued 
foi coins tor this province to be struck in the name of 
th(> new Iiini>eror, and the Nabob it is supposed is hurrying 
to his Frontiers to make an alliance with his neighbour the 
Nabob of Lucktiairor [Lucknow], sometimes called Owd [Oudh], 
for their mutual Sujiport in the jircscnt distuib’d state of 
the Euipae 

Renault also says that ‘by the fear of a Pathan invasion’, the 
Nawah ‘found himself, contrary to his own wishes, obliged to 
consent and even to submit to extremely hard conditions’ Now 
he was not onlv' prepared to sign a treaty, whatev^er it be, but 
became eager to make friends with the English. Watson wrote 
later: ‘The alarm he (the Naw'ab) has lately had from the Afghans 
who, it is said, have taken the Mogul prisoner and are marching 
towards these Provinces, has made him ajiply for the assistance of 
sun tuxips, which he has been promised, provided he will grant 
Ins consent to our attacking the Erench ’ (Watson’s letter, in which 
this exjnc'-sion occurs is dated 12 March 1757; it was addressed 
to Select (lonimittee, Fort Sauit George)*’’ 

Now the trend of aiijno.icli to the dispute entirely changed 
On knowing that the Nawah was agreeable to sign the treaty as 
it was onginally proposed, Clive wiote hnn’ 

I return Your Excellency the articles of agreement which I 

•-Ihtd “Hill, op at, vol III, pp 246-7 
‘•Op at, vol n, p 282 



itiO iSi'U im RkUI-'ll I*<> 1*IH> lUNt.\5 

'cjH! !<’t vtviji tUt’ Kitiir'*' and 'dine 

ij ' < la iif.itl Jtin.iidai' 'u;ii aiitl in tin pitseix e of fJoti 
Hid a -twin a- >i'i! jatiuii tin’ aiti<lf'< <d aLTeditK'tit '.i.cn'd 
,1'ai laid in the in.inni'i d' 'Utl thr \duHial and I will send 
Vi !U Kivt •IlriK \ a IM[yll. ■'ll’ll'd .llUl i-l .lltl 1 IV 11' 111 till' JIH'iit’nCC 
111 (iltd. that all hit'tiluii' 'hail i«a'«' that there 'lull Ix' peace 
111 tie (ciintu ami that tht hut<h'h will he taithlul to MUtl 
.iKteuiieiit. I 111 pt all tln-i tliiim' will pive Youi Excellent^ 
'iiti'lat Itdit anil (diiviiue vuu that the hntrh'li ate vu\ de'irotis 
dl a-'i'tiiie vini ap.iiti't all win' di'tiiih the fiC.ite (if your 

jiii \n 1 ( ■ 

! hi 1 le'h'h (aivuiidi and CaiuiK il 'iirned and 'caled the aRiee- 
iiiiia ,1 pitip.i'id h\ the \awah altei e\i liidiinr one clause, that 
I , 'w. will hi i''(dient in the (oiiniiaiid ot the I’niiei'' 'Hits 
actiuiiiiiit 1 ' daUd‘* I’thuiaiv I7'i7 Oii ll lihiuaiv. the Nawal> 
utiiiied h ' }iait dl the aeiunient duK 'lenul and 'i aled ‘hv tlu' 
kiU I ’i rtciii' I Mil jatai 1 tht Nawah'i Diw.ni. atitl the Bakh'hi 
dl the aiiiiv \Sith tht .e'tuiiiuit he .d'O 'uit a iettei to Ghve. 
Ill wli'i 1 ' hi ' ml 

I tall fil’d and he jiiophet to witne" that I have made peace 
with vnii and with the Eneli'h nation, that a' lont^ as I live 

I Will link iipiiii vdiii (iieuiies a' iiiv cm lines and when \ou 
wtili to lie that \ou 'land in iiud o( nn a'sistance 1 will ^ive 
It voii It IS iiices-tu iliat vom Estellencv itud the Noble 
\ilim! d Gil lilt' Wat'oii .iiid the other Chief-, of the Eiipdish 
tall (joii to wniiC' itu>uhiiii tt> the niannei of \oui own le- 
Itje n that von will abide hv vom ai’ieemeiit, that you will 

II ik lipon jiiv eiiimu' a' vein tiiuiiits. .md that you will ailoid 
11. 1 atm as'istaniii whiiiivii I di maiid it with a ctunpetent 
lout 

I'lif N iwah airain lu.iilt hi' ovvii notis on lach aitule of the 
tu.itv hilt till-, tinii ihiv vvt'ie alniosi vvhollv attieeable to the 
1 iieli'h The hist .iititlt hw luite 'aid. wa' ‘aKiwd to accoiditii' 
Id tile teiiiii 111 till fiirntun' and thus nave the lainlish all those 
veiui- whiili wen planted to tin in h\ the niipeiial jarman, hut 
wtie ii’it Hint'd lot thtni hv Miudiicl Kuh Khan To the second 
ai.d ih*’ loiiith aitiiles uuratdiiur ru'totn-hee tradt' and fortihca- 

I » l/d/iu Fti/.r . /1 1 !? , fCV! Cli.e’s Clerre'prindcncL) 

'• l>,vl 
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Ihl 

tKiii of Cvilciittii) tliF N'.wah ‘.ie;iced* rntirelv On the third article 
(lo'-'.es MifFt'U'cl In the Goinpanv and their factoid), the Nawah 
apjienclcd thn note ‘Whatevei has been seized In the Clovern- 
inent it is agreed shall he lestored’ To the fifth f minting of 
coins) also he agreed, but wrote it differently thus ‘It is agreed 
that bullion iinjKirted by the coinpanv be coin’d into Siccas ’ The 
other t\so articles were of a foinial nature Tie agieeiiient was 
signed by Mir Jafar, Nawa/nh Ah Khan, and Raja Thirlahli Rain, 
all MLming in the name and on behalf of ‘King Aalliini Geer 
f.Matii Chr], invincible 

Ghve made the following comments on the settlement 

1 have little to obseive on the terms obtained from the Nabob 
exctjit that tlies' are both honorable and advantageous for the 
Gomjiatn Tie Grants of a Mint and the Villages hitherto 
detained from us are very considerable, and the abolishing the 
DutuN lately exacted by the Ghowkics, as well as confinning 
the free transjiortation of Goods without Customs of any kind, 
and the rest of the Piivilegcs of the Ro\al riiimiaund aie no 
small iKimt^ gained 

'Ilu* N.ihoh c.iuit'd inventories to he taken of the Goods found 
at the out Settlomeiit and \urungs, and they aie to be delivered 
11]) accoidmgK II'- intimated privately his intentions of paving 
three Lack of Rujiees in consideration of the Comjiany’s other 
Losse--, as to ample restitution for what was plunder’d liy his 
Annv at Galen tta, it could not well be expected of him as he 
says himself m one of his letters. 

'Flu* jealousies instilled into him hy the Fiencli Agents made 
It ii(*t e'.siiry for ns to conclude the Treaty with him out of 
hand as well to convince him of our moderate views, which 
he secTu’d to doubt, as to present his union with the French 
sshich wa-, thin stiongly (ivishcd on As he must now be con- 
vinced of the consequence we are of to Ills affaiis and of his 
advantage and secuiitv in a hriu and close alliance with us, 
we ni.iy hope tin Tieaty vsill lie coiiijilied with to oiu satibfac- 
tiirii and that lit- will not be averM' even to gi'anting any further 
rcaaitmlile piivileges that may be retjuiied of him m future by 
the Govenimeiit here. 

\fter the conclusion of the treaty, the Nawab, with his anny, 
returned to his capital, Murshidabad 
11 
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The Efigiisb Attack, on the French : 
Loss of Chandra Nagar 


Tuje i”.‘k «'f till* treaty was not \rt dry tliat some of the leading 
men of the Km’lidi (Ininjunv iM'gaii to enfeitam thoughts as to 
wh< th( r liir'te advaritaites could he extracted from the Navvab 'Die 
Irt atv, duH ''Jttned and annot.iud, was ii'tunu'd hv the Nawab to 
the leadit^ ol the Eoiiipaiiv on U hthniary, and on the 12th 
tins jiiitspcct wai discus ed S.i\s the letter of that date fioin Ch\e, 
Killjsittu k, etc to S( Icct ( loiniiiiitic', 1 ou William 

We have leuived a note uiisientd '•igiiiiMiig to us the Piesideiil's 
desire that we would a'-wiiihie at a (.auniiiittte to he held at 
9 oVIcK’k this nioriiiiig or if tonveiiient that we would give our 
opinions to the following questions (1) Whethei our present 
Miciicth Ik* not sufficient to force the Nabob into better tenns, 
(2) Whether if (we) weie stniiuoush to newt iipm other ad- 
vantageous aiticles thf> would not lx* gr.intal 
In the leplv iiiven to lUm No 1. the two inilitarv* chiefs said 

(hir pn*<cnC iUsiL'nificatit strength, the situation of atlairs upon 
the Cloast. the ahsohite ncalliiient of (ailonel Clive w'lth tho 
greati st pait of the forces, oldigts ns to give it as onr ojiiinon that 
hv nee ting iqicm tenns still more ach aiitageous we expose the 
Couipaiiv to the risque <>f lo-ing those alieidv granted them 

Iliev wt*ie veiv intich ichhious of then poor strength and of the 
cm nui'taTices iiiich r winch the N.uv.ih hiuru‘cllv couchided a tieaty, 
nul VO te not |*upat<’d tci haraid a wau' with hull I'oi, thi*)* add. 

We aie th( mote contiiined in this wav of ihtnkmg as Rungeet 
Ko\ I Rapt Raij the Seat’s [Seths'] Vvikeel, vvho has thiough the 
whole loiitsc* of this negotiation undertaken the Gonipany’s 
aiHaus, in his Let litter to Colonel Clive declares that if the 
last articles’ simuxl hv the* Nabob are not satisfactorv' he will 
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iiitfrGrc IK) niftn* in the Company's Inismcss but let war take 

its (Out''! 

'nun tori’ to Item No. 2, tVit'y replied’ 

‘III the 2iid we are of opinion oilier articles may be asked not 
demanded, and that <i I'cntleinan defmted to the Nabob vs ho 
understands the languai^e .ind the customs of the country may 
not onlv he a means of ircttinij them ipanted but likewise be 
of meat use in niari\ olliei matters both publu, and private 
vvhieh < armot be so jnopeiK done in vvrilmif^ 

I’ort Saint (li-orge, in their lettei dated 21 hehniary. (though 
this lettei had heeii written after Calrulta had been lecaptuied 
and before the news had teaehed Madras that a tieatv had been 
tone hided hetwei'u the Navvab and the English) also vv’arned Fort 
Wilhani .uraiiist prolonged hazardous mvolvenicnt in Bengal It 
said ‘We aie of opinion that neither the Company's force nor 
rash IS sulFicicnt to carrv on hostilities m Bengal, and be .it the 
same tune so prejiarcd to lesist the ellorts of the French on this 
Co.ist as .1 vv.ii lietvveen tlu two nations leqiiues’- 

'1 bus, evidently enough, il w.as prudent consciousness of the 
vvi’ak josiiion of the English in Bengal and ajijiiehension of Anglo- 
Fieiich (lash both on the Coiomandal Coast and m Bengal, rather 
than inclination to observe the tenns of the treaty' scrupulously, 
that eoinpclled Clive and otheis to keep up an apjiearance of 
friendship with the Nawab. But the .ainbition to obtain more con- 
ressions .nid hbeial implementation of the teuns from the Nawab 
rein.uned. and w'lth the object of creating a f.ivourable atmosphere 
m the N.ivv,ih’s court. Watts was deputed as the Company’s 
.i( Cl edited envoy to leside .it the Bengal Government’s headquarters 
at Murshidahad. Watts was given (m Select Committee, Fort 
William’s letur dated IG February 17.57 to him) ten hpccific 
instmc tions. .md also ‘full power to act’ m regard to any other 
‘p.iiticul.iiV that ‘should occui’ to him ‘for the benefit of the 
Comp.uiv Of the ten items, the following aie those m which 
the deni.inds to be m.ide, exceeded the terms of the treaty' Watts 
was asked 

As the Nabol) has consented to our dustucks passing in the 

•Hill, Bengal tn 1756-57, vol II, pp 222-3 
■Ibtd, p 235, 
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(intintp* without h.ihli" U> .my tax ft t* <>r frtmi 

(Itf we (IfMi)ii »ii»t la* will tis to jniiif-h tin* 

ofhudtjs Ilf tills arthlr «iar«i*lv( withiml .t tfilunis iumplauit .it 
til" Ihirbur. You Si.u-t i n«l(‘.i\‘Hn tint* ton* to obtain Ins [ici- 
laissiuii lor dniin; it a- wt r tmn it von niatfn.il 

"VVo thinh tho .iilidt i>! o stitntnm is hi tlio XahiJi worclffl in 
a if!\ IfKisc niatuiii (hi intii .iriivai tli'tiloio .u \lii\ad.i\ arl 
sou nnist dt’'iri .in cx.n t aiiouiit ol all iiiinii'ss, yoiKls and 
effiTts I’liUiid in till* Nalxib's Dicurr) Hut .is tin* N.tlnvl) must 
ii«* srrisihlr the (Inm]>.mv's sciv.mts .uul ]inve inli.ihitaiits base 
hot an itmivii't* sma m money .mil t,'ottds. of -whirli no act mint 
has hien uisi ii m his Hooks, it is hut leasonahle and just sonii; 
II' tifution sliiHild be tii.ule tlieiii V\e shall de()end ii[)nn you 
thi'Tiloie to ue stviir ntiiinst eiideasoms upon this occasion; 
hut il vou hud It ii!ii»0'-!hle to protnre that satisf.ittion, \oii 
must .ii’ijiiauit liiia that .i lattn saltie mas hv his autliorits' he 
i.'Ili.nd finiii [iiiuitjiil let 11 111 111 'iiviii who have jilundco'cl 
iiut Hints witbi ‘It it)' k'loult dre 

Should Jiiiv lie ie-tituti(iii he ii fused, \oii iim-t jni ’S the IS'ahoh 
to t.ikt ujxm hitnsi If the di'ihatui ol all di'hts dm fioiii tbt* 
Liuthsli to bis sublet ts or to tin n.itises in ireni r.il. ,0 bis violence 
and the inllaye bis jieojile ai.ide base iiR.ipac itati d Us tioin 
]» islmr ibnst debts 

(aiuld we oht.iin .1 [ironuse front the Nabob th.it he will not 
i-TiTt .ins iottititatious lit low (kikutta ssitbiu .1 mile of the 
riser, it would iie seis U'eiul hut tbeo is no iieces-u\ to dein.ind 
tills toiu'S'inii' 

Uliile the Emdisli wen* m.iuot iiviimt to ie-estal)hsb tbeinselvDs 
more fu nils .iiid nii'ie etrectiselv .itul bad then own iKibtital jil.ins' 
for the fntiiie, the Nasvab found luinself suirounded hs Jus osvii 
w*omes lie w is ji.mifiilK loiiscious tbit be b.id (oiueded e\- 
tr.a<irdinar\' terms to the F.rndeh; the N.iw.ii) of Clutt.nk w.is undei- 
stood to he niakiiu^ piep.ir.itious to .itt.uk lieiii'.il with .1 saess to 
itijuinmr die nileiship ot the lattei jiios'inte, .ind w.is rejKiited to 
b.ise tontarted the M.iratb.is for help,* the teiHiitcd aclvante ot 
MhI.iIi w.is .ilu .Ills li.intuiiij o\*er Iiis be.id like .1 sword He ein- 
plosed .ill th( dijiloimus lie wms cap.ible ul in ineetinir this sitiia- 

^ lind , f>p 221-fi 

‘‘ Beni^al O Madrm Paper , ap fit, fClise’is letter dated 1 Icbruary 
1757 to the Cmupans's ‘secret Committee m Emtland, Correspondence, 
p. 73). 
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iKin H*' iKjutstrd Cline ill- libruainr ti> despatch to him 
tvvrnt\-tni‘ iiitillcn' sdldicis aloiit' with Watt' ' lu' also ‘hinted to 
tlif Cailmiil that h« nonld pav the iliaiftcs ot laaintaimnpf 50{) 
Eiirojii at)'- It) flariisdii, on rondittnii he •.lioukl he assisted when 
h( nas itnadt'd hv foKi^n Eitenucs or disUuh’d hv intestine trou- 
hlis'' lie ajiptiinlt'd dint Chaiid to ait as Ins eniissar\ between 
the doinpam and himself as was Watts on behalf of the fonner 
\ jntiahle victim I'f eirttnnstanci s, the NawaV) abo otien'd vei'y 
alliiniie i one i sskuis to tin I’leiuh with a view to gaiinntr their 
iiiendslii]) \ fiiuili 1( lit I enves tin follfiwiiiLT account of these 
< one I's'ii Ills 

\s a (trool ot tin nootl vvill hi {tin Kihvab) had lot its he 
I)ionns(>d to lestoie tin 1 lakh', vihicli he took from us m )une 
1756, and iveii i^ave ns 1 lakh on ihi sjjot In sendintf this 
moinv In t'laiitid m abo vciv adv aiitafteons inivileges- -the one 
allowniif Its to mint '■uca miiees m (Ihanckinatioie and the 
othei allowiner all I'lerichiitcn to tiacle fieelv tlnonghout the 
<o\mti\ on the same footing and on the same trims as the Clom- 
jiativ H(' li.id .ibo allowid us to foitifv oinst Ives as we liked, 
not iiiuelv in tin Toit hut .tbo in the town and on the lepieseii- 
tatiou wi inadi' him ot onr fe.ir of bung besieged bv the Eng- 
lish he toth,Kli them to lommit an^ act of hostility within his 
ptaie ill donaniotis) .md sent ‘2 (KK) of liis solduis to our 
'U( tom 

Idle Navsah had giaiited those txtiauidmary concessions to the 
English 111 a state of expiditiuy and heli>lessness, and if he granted 
similar one- to the I’renih willingly, it was appaieiitly wnth the 
mteiition ot inntralismg the superioi jiositiun which the English 
atquind hetatise ol them in the past .md would .icquire in the 
futuie But. .IS we sh.il] piesenilv si e. the N.iwab’s intention w.is 
not imsihievous th.U is, he was not designing a cl.ish lietween the 
two Euio|M'.m powiis b\ uoiioiiiK iHv .md imkt.uily helping the 
1 iriK li Ills ,11111 W.IS to maintain jie.ici*, which, in Ins opinion, 
soiild he oht.nm d Iw laising the I'lenih fiom then jiosition of 
viiuihihtv .1 position which might prompt, and which was, iii- 

'HiU of III , Mil II, p 22‘I 

' Madrai Papers, op cit , (tort Wilhain’s letter dated. 

22 Febmarv 1757 to tlie becret CloinmiUec in England, Correspondence, 

P ai) 

' IIill, (Ip eit , \f«! IT, p 301 (Letter dated 20 March 1957 fitvm. Council, 
<;handra Nafrar, to the Dueclors General of the India Company) 
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[aoiiiptuii!: the F.ri^li'.h tf) CUumdr.i Nair^r, hcforc a w.i'i 
R'liitu iH c (! In the j xf tetl '•iiKitur fnun the Fiench settlement 
.It rniiditheny. Tlie liuith wtte thnin,' then utnunt to avoid a 
rli'.h, Init sim (* tin jii'peit. in.ivitateii iiiene tow.irds it than 
toward', jw’ace, th' v uiie le.miiia; luou and inoie on the inter- 
vention of the Nawa!> ( ithei fm (leaie oi for his supjiort should 
a clash {vintualK tome oil On the othei h.iiul. the English in- 
terest t^iviousK lay in jirevuiting the hlanah fieiiii doing either 
'lEcrefore hotli, the lienrh and the Engleh, started intiigues at 
the Nawah's (omt in iJiirsii.tnre of then res[M’ctive aims. Oiui 
(’.hand, who h.al fallen from graie in the estiin.itinn f>f the Fort 
Wdh.iii! authoiitK ' just iw foie die seizure of G.dcutta by the Nawah, 
and h.id, ivii suite the Mitoiions n -appear.ime of the Engdish 
m (lull iilt.i iMih in J.irmaiv. been endeavouring to win h.ick their 
lonlidiiiie sn that hi might again istahlish his luerative trade with 
the Oonijiaiiv, v\a-. the hot to iiHei his sirvues foi the pioiriotiun 
of th'- r.!i'.'h-h th ^iL'ii' III" hot ael of Ueieherv is mentioned in 
W.ilts' httti to (Hive, (l.tti’d Id Fehtn.ir>'' 

Oimchund is letuinul fiom Ilughley, and h.ts liad a meeting 
with Nuncoiuai [Xatid Kumar], who is tiuan and m the jdace 
of phousda [Faujdarl of Ilughly, who informs him. that Seva 
IhilKto. Cloja AVtized's duan, and Mntrau Mul. Narain Singh’s 
nephew*, airivt'd vesterdav fioin the N.ihoh, with .i jnesent of a 
lark of mpi'cs fioin the N.ihoh to the Fiench Comjiany, with 
orders to NuiKomar to assist the Freneh with all liis force, in 
case the English sluuild att.uk Clhaiidernagor, or if the Fiendi 
should attaik the F.iighsh, to assist them in the same nianiuT, 
that there mav he no ijuariils oi disjnites in this country. 
Oniit'hund Ujioii this .idvees the .ittacking of Chandeinagor im- 
inediatelv, .Old not to he apinehensive of the Nabob, and says 
he IS cirtam tli it there is not above time bundled matchlock- 
men in Huglilv, that he has tonteited miasiires with Nuncomar, 
who has engaged to dekn mattns, so .is to prevent .inv as- 
sotatice coming to the I leneh fioiii the NuIkiI) for these foui- 
te< II d.ivs or iiioie, .iiid he s.ivs ymi ni.iv depend on it when 
vou .lie oiiee emjaged with the French no oni* wdl cinne to 
the .is'i'taiii of eithir paitv Fuithei Omiehund h.is promised 
in heh.iU of the English that if Nuncomar keeps neuter .ind 
by Ills polity jii events any assistance arriving from the Nabob 
to the French, that we wall then make him a present of ten or 
twelve thousand nipef*s, .md use our interest to continue him 
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in the (nnt'rnnu’nt of llut;hlv. Tf \fiu appiovt^ of ^ivini*' this 
present, all that \<>u have to say to the heauT of this letter is, 
(jt>hiub qnr Fmd jfJulah Ke Pluwil], or “a ti'^e flower”, -with 
whirh iiK'^sjf’e Nuntoniar will he satisticd that vou tomply with 
the ai,oeenient made hv Oimchund •' 

The busing of an important ficrson like Nand Kumar’ was a 
gam of considerable conscpuence to the English, But for the time 
being Cllive and Watson considered it wise to submit to the wishes 
of the Nawab merkl\’, and therefore, instead of being tempted to 
the oilers made in Watts’ letter (quoted above), they abided by 
the Nawah’s oiders not to make war on the French Idiis is evident 
from the letters exchanged between the Naw'ab and the English. 
On Ih Fehiuai'y, the Nawab, getting infonnation of the English 
intention to invade tlic French at Chandra Nagar, wrote to Watson* 
‘You have . . sent me an agreement under your own hand and 
seal not to disturb the traiKiuilhty of my coimti*)', but it now appears 
that YOU have a design to hiMege the Fiench Factory near Hough- 
ley. and to coninicnce hostilities against that nation . . If you are 
deteniimcd to besiege the I'rench Farlnnes, I shall be necessitated 
in honour and dutv to an King to assist them with niv troojis’’” 
In reply to this iettei, Watson --aid (21 Fehruaiy) ‘Had I 
imagined it would have given vou .iny umbrage, I should never 
have entci tamed the least thoughts of disturbing the tranquillity 
of voui country, hy acting against that nation within the Ganges; 
and am now ready to desist from attacking their Factory or com- 
mitting other hostilities against them in these provinces 
This ready willingness to respect the wishes and orders of the 
Nawab was dictated hy the fear that another rupture with the 
Nawab, in which the French would certainly join with him, might 
prove disastious to the English But the ambition to destroy the 
French w'lth the object of oliviating chances of a Nawab-FTench 
j'unt tioii in the future remained, and leading Englislmicn’s energies 
and .ihility to iminoeuvrc weie devoted to bringing .ibivut a situation 
m which the object might he pursued without antagonising the 
Navv,ih In the draiiui tli.it was piepated within three weeks and 
played .e hattli* for Gli.uidia N.ig.ir in the middle of March, 
Watts pLiyed ,i sjiectacular role, witli Omi Chand as his playback 

pp 228-9 

“During the battle for Chandra Nagar, Nand Kumar was bribed thnee 
(Forrest, The Life of Lord Chve, pp 371 and 398) 

”Ibid, p 230 "Ibid, p 231 
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advwT. On 2n Oiiu Clhand mrt the Nawab, and taIicii, 

diinn« the mterviw, the N.iwab HipT^e^ted to him that the English 
■were violating the treaty tli»"v liail toncludcd v.ith him, Oini Chand 
tnld him tiut ‘he liad hvtd nndtr the I'aiglidi jimlixtion these foilv 
\e«ir«. that he rie\er hnev.- them tmre in break their agreement, 
. that if a lie ttmld he putted in baiglaiid ujion any one, they 
ssero sjist ufKtn and inver tnistixl'. Sd that his wctrds might be 
fully trusted hv the Nawah, Oirii Cllnuid ‘took his oath by nxiehiiig 
a B-raliniin’s foot', thus giving religious sanrtity to sshat he h.id 
said, Oni Clliaiid aho asked the N.ivvah to ‘consider and reflect 
on what are the inotivt's and rc.isons f<tr Miaisieur Boiissi’s coming 
into this roiiiitrs with a large Lind force', thus trving to create an 
in![ir( 'Sion th.it it ss.is the French who had airgtessive intentions. 
'Hie Irtter (dated 21 Fchniary to the Select Cloininittee, Fort 
Wiliiain) in which W.ito gives tlic-M' .iccitiints, was written ‘under 
a tree in a hiirrv' ‘iie.ir Ag.ideep', .it ‘2 pin U[)('n Oiiu Chand’s 
adviK'aiv ot till' r.iieli'h <.iu-f W.itts giK', on to s.iy ‘the N.ibob 
w.i, ‘III will pli.ied that tlioimh bcfiiie he had oicleied Meir 
JalFoir himself to the .issistaiice of the Freneli, and jirojtused return- 
ing himself, he < ountermanded th.it order and sent a message by 
Omychaund to me to write to you that what men he had already 
sent down wms only to gamson Hughly% and that he would give 
orders we should not lie tnolcsti'd’ '* 

W'att®, acrordmg to his Memoir, bribed R-ija Ram, the chief 
of the Nawah's intelligence department,” .md thus crc-itcTl a source 
thrmisrh which he keyit himself jiostecl with hourly developments. 
On 25 Ftbruarv. on the b.isis of the inforin.ition he. gathered, 
Watts sent woicl to the Select (aminiittee of Foit WiHuun saying 
that the prisem was the mcist opportune time to invade Clh.uidra 
hiairar He ‘■aid 

Bv what 1 i.m Irani of the Nalioli's disjKisitiori theie is not the 
least stress to Im* l.iid on his woul or oath, .md, wlien the squadion 
and trixjps [the help leceived from Madias m December 1756] 
are gone and his apprehensions of us cease, he will wade com- 
plying With any part of Ins contract. His governing pnncaple 
or reigriing pasdon is fc.ir, and hv that alone is he to be sway'ed, 
tlien-foie if we att.ick and take C’.liandernagore every part of 
our .urn'i'iiieiit will Ik* fulfilled and more indulgences granted us 
If we are un-ucti'^sful we shall get nothing, and if a neutrality 
IS concluded with the French no chicanery, artifice, or cunmng 
” Ibid , p 232 “/6 k/. pp 255-6 
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will be left uiitued to delay puttini^ us in pov^pssjon of what 
the N.iboli has assented to,” 

Realh, the tune factoi was of great unpot taut e to the English. 
A piesMiig demand had just then arrived from I'oit .Saint George 
foi the leturn of Ghve and the troops that had aiTived with him 
in I'X’cember 'Iliis is what tiie Select Comimttee of Fort Saint 
George wrote on 21 Febiuary to the Select Committee of Fort 
William fTliis letter must have reached Calcutta sonietiiiie in 
Marth. hut the outbreak of war between England and France had 
alnsulv made tlu“ Fort Saint Gutige men in Bengal anxious about 
the Comji.mv’s weak position in the south ) 

l ai from Ik ing .ible to supjily vou with moie men we have 
unguarded a gieat jiait of the Comjianv's Establishments on 
this Coast hy the Luge detachment already sent you Our riorth- 
eni Settlements are at the daily mercy of a French army, which 
hy the last advices wa^ within two davs’ march of X’lzagapatmn. 
Fill' southward provinces assigned to the Company have suf- 
fered continual lavages. and are now involved m .such troubles 
that the preservation of them is doubtful, .md our Settleiucnts, 
not excejiting the Fiesicknct, aii' b.irely in a state of defence 
ag.iinst the present toui of Pontlichei rv', where luckily only two 
shijw have vet .triived, but if w'e may credit repoits many more 
.ire exjM.'ctfcl 'riicrefore, Ceiitleiuen, we think ourselves indis- 
pensably obliged to lejx'at our injunctions to Colonel Cliv'e to 
leturn heie before tlic season is too late' with as inaiiy troops as 
he judges c.ui be spared from the defence of Calcutta, and we 
uxjuest tb.it vou vield him all the assistance ht' inav apply to 
vou foi on this iK'casiiui 

But the Biitish auxiliary force was still m Bengal and would not 
leave until the affaiis had Iw-en settled, and therefore the French, 
who were conscious of their vve.ik {xisitioa, jirojioscd to the English a 
treatv' of neuti.ilitv A distressing uncertaintv had sei/cd the mind 
of their ( hief. Reii.iult, who. .iftei the conclnsion of the treaty 
Ix'twcin the Nawab .md the Enghsh--Ren.iiilt believed that the 
Nawal) had made an abject suirciider — ^was not jnepaied to place 
faith 111 the N.iwab He would jjrcfer a tic'atv of neutrality vvith 
the English if that could be achieved The following giv'es an 
idea of how his mind was working then- 
“7W '’ifeiii. p 234. 
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Ihp Nav..ili\ f'nvov furthrr R.ivc nir to midcrj-t.uid tliat In* wa^, 
m hcait, (tiratrid v.uh the raetli**!). atal ctmtnmed to ret'ard 
(liffii an lie^ enojur-" In 'pilf- of lhi» we ■s.iw' t learly from the 
trc.tty just made (’with t^ie I'.iit'Ii'.h) that we diould he its vic- 
tis!^, and knowiiitr Siiaj-ud-daida’s rhanteter, his jiromisc to- 
a*'!st me stri>rii;l\, if thi' Iliiiih'h attacked U" did not tiuiet inv 
muid 

^llerlfo^e. ‘.ifter tlie tr(‘atv of jieace hetwet'ii tlie Eiu'lidi and tlie 
Nawah’, the I n nrh CaHincil of COiandra Nat^ar ‘sent tw'o Coun- 
cillors to (oini>liirieiit the Admiral (Watson) on the success of his 
aiitH and to jiro|Ke(‘ tn him to ratify the neutrality which had 
a!wa\i exi'ttd in the Cannes hetween the lairopean nations' But 
Wa! ell wa* rt|‘ 0 [!<d to ha\e told the Itench deputies ‘that he 
wi uid (on* hide notlum;; until the I'liuidi nation had made an 
('ih’tmve and d< fetetse ammueut attaui-t the Nassah with the 
I.rudi-ir. 'I lie Ftiiiih <1 putll'^ ‘lepua'iitt d* to Watson' ‘We could 
not li'iid oiii'i lv( '. to -«( h all eiu:f,u?'’mrait without heiiit;’ autlionscd 
thfUto by the .Siiptuoi Coiiiu il of I’oiuIk hei iv on whoni we weie 
ahmlutelv dependent’ Watson then told him that ‘it was useless 
for the deputies to ptojKwe a iieuttality to luni if they ‘could con- 
clude nothmy' on their own authoritv.’" 

The terms (if treats had already Ix'en drafted separately by 
both sides, and Clive, who w.is anxious to leave for Madras with 
as much trcnijfs as could be spaied hs- Fort William, asked for 
Watson's appioval to the draft treats as foiimilated hv the Select 
Committee of Fort William. Rut Watafn, sslio first insisted on an 
‘olfemive .Hid deiemive’ treaty .itfainst the Nawab, now ‘refuses’, 
to cpiote Clisi*, *to airiee to any iieuliahts until the articles return 
rathted fioin I’ondu limv’ In fact a conventional treats' of ‘neu- 
trahtv had alnadv existed’, .incl it Wiis osteiwblv in con- 
formity With this conseiitioii th.it the I'n nch allowed British 
fortes to pass hv then settk nieiit of Chancha Napai, when 
the\ were nuirchme; to re-c .ijituie then ]iossessions What the 
Inneh wanted was onlv a fottual tatihiation of the rieutral- 
its Sshich was nec essit.ited by the recent distrust hetween tlie 
two tiatunis, and therefore, while an ‘olfensive and defensive' 
heats nesded authorisation by the I'lenth .Sujierior Council at 

” Quoted in IIill, 'Ihne Ftitii hntr in Feudal, pp 27-8 
’’Hill sol III, lip III, pp 22')-30 {Frism T’ramlatinn of Kxtracts 
from a Manu-ciipt’ crititlisl ' Resolution m Hciival’) 

’"Hill, sf.]^ II op III. pp 2tit.-7 (Chse's letter dated 3 March 1757 to 
Fort Saint tleunre) 
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Ponclichrm tlir f)nc tkivv piojwsrd roiild lia\.f horn roncludrd by 
the Fierirh in Bt'iitfcil. But Wutson, on till'; f‘\cusp. vctord the 
resolution of the Select (loininittcc of the Enttlish at Fort William, 
Hid also [lilt forvvaid tlu' same excuse bcfoie the Nawah, who too 
ssav pioinotintf chances of a treaty ffe wrote to the Nawab- 

IniniediatcH on the receipt of one of your past letters I not 
only gave over all thoughts of attacking the French, but invited 
them to enter into a treaty of neutrality and to send people here 
to settle the teiins, hut judge what must hav'e been rnv surpii/e, 
when aftei they were in some manner settled, the French 
deimlies owned that they had no jiowei to secure to us the 
observance of the treaty, in case any commander of their should 
come with a great jiower after mv dcjiartuie' You are too 
rt'asonahle not to see, that it is impossible for me to conclude a 
treaty with jx’ople who liav'e no power to do it, and which 
besides, while it tics my hands, leaves those of my enemies at 
lihntv to do ini' what nnschief they can 

^Vatsem also uuide out a plausible case for the English invasion 
of Chandta Nagai |ust then the Nawah had received news that 
an imperial inv.idirig army was inaichiiig towards Bengal, and he 
sought Biitisli assistance to piocced with him to Patna In a ways 
the cncuinstance which compelled him to treat with the English 
hurriedly on 9 Fehruaiy 17o7, seemed to he ajipearing again, 
and Watson waote to him 

You ask our assistance Gan we with tlic least degree of prudence 
march with you and leave our enemies behind us^ You will 
then lie tcx> tai off to suiiport us, and we shall be unable to 
defend ourselves Think what can be done m this situation. 
1 si'e hut one way’. Let us take Ghandemagore, and secure 
ourselves against any apprehensions from that quaiter, and then 
w’C will assist you with every man in out power, and go with 
von evin to Delhi if von wall"*' 

\t this time serious differences arose between Watson and the 
Select Goinniittee of Fort William as to the policy’ to be adopted 
m dealing wath the situation The Select Committee repeatedly 

"Ibid, pp 263-4 (Written towards the end of February — exact date 
missing) 

“ Ibid 
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rq'H •■(•nti il fit WatMm to .iicrc*' to thi" «.iy;iiint< of .1 trr.tty of in u- 
tial3S\ withikDt any I'k-. r»f tjini. oiu’ of the Srlcrt Cloui- 

iiiiitn, l>sli'\r(l la*! !ii‘ wmtt in hii- li tti r dated 1 .VLudi i7”)7 
to WaltH) tlujt the N.i\3.al» would ‘al>ide hv the ai^nvincnt so 
sworii to' Itiit Watson tonfroiiti'd the Seled Canniuiitu 
wiili ({IK '•titms viiLriiediiit' tint the Nawah had no intimation to 
fullil the tetJii' <4 ihe tieat\ Ih’ ^ iid in In- lettei d iti d f \far<h 
to tlieui 

It IS now thtM woiks snue the Pt ue i oiniae-iu ed m which 
main. \i!i<!(s wiic jiionioed by luui. Art' they vet eomiilied 
with ‘ (live nil leave to iro a htth' fuithtT and ask when thi'v 
will h(‘ lonijdnd with' I am afiaid it is too ddfitiilt a iinistion 
to he answered with any d(Vie<" of r‘\artnes». Is it teasonahle 
tie n to siipjuio' il the NaluJi should sj^n this and 

sweat to th« < hsiivaiite of it. lh.it he will ji.iy .inv more* lei^ard 
to tiuit fh.in he has (lone to th(‘ lulftlhm? the several -Vrticles of 
the Pia.e 

hirue the .\ndo-l unili (haft tiivity {iiovided that ni'iitiahty should 
k‘ sfii.i.raiitef’d hv the N.iwab. Watson suirirested tli.it it was futile 
to depend on a man ithe* Nawah) who had not y(‘t fulfilled tlu’ 
ohliiritioiis the .\rmlo-N.iwah treaty intfiosed on liini. He thttedori' 
ad\i~ed the Si hat Comimttee that the iS’awah should not 'be ad- 
dressed em this suhj(‘( t (if neuiralitvl till he has f.uthfnllv fulfillt'd 
all the .\ilu!es of tin- I’l.iii*’-' 

Watson was in t.ict jiiefiinnir eionnd-' foi .in invasion of the 
riitiih si-tih iiii ru .it Clh.nidi.i Nair.ir this is evident from his li’tter 
to till iN.iwah riiitlim; tli.it the Nawah wms eviieditiously [ireii.uini; 
to inis't the luipeti.d invasion and was ]«‘rj)lexed, Watson staved 
on him an iiltnii.ituiii 011 4 Maich in wliirli he said 

If yon ate reailv dtsuons ol jiuserviiut your lountn- m {leate 
and your suhjects fioin inisirv ami luin, in ten d.iys fimii the 
date of this, tiilfil Mini jiait of the treaty' in every Aiticlt", that 
1 may not h.ive the h'.ist taiise ot eoirijdaint otherwise, le- 
ntcnihei, you must .niswer for the* < onse<inences .ind .is I have 
.ilwavs .11 ted the ojh'H. unitsi-rvi'd jurt in .ill ni\ deahntts witli 

” fhid . p 2fi" • Ihul , i> 2t.4 ■’ Ibid 

'As Lit fj.ak ai Xoiiiiilier I71(i, Watsoii had been advised by the 
melect coniinitKe nf Fort Saint Ctenrii'e ‘to di'possess the Fiencli of Chander- 
iiavoie, if he thinks it practicabh’ ‘Letter dated 14 November 1756, Ilill, 
/tfl ett , \ol I, p 3f'2) 
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\ou I niAv .iKju.iint \<ni that thf icinanuli i of thf tnjops, which 
>.110111(1 h.iv(> Uccn ht'n' loiis( mimc (and which I hear tlip Colonel 
lold vou he expetted) will be at Calcutta in a few da\N: that 
in a few da\>. nioic I shall dispatch a vessel foi more ships and 
iiioK' iKKifis, and that I will kindle such .1 flame in yoiii country, 
■e all the watt'r m the Canines shall not be able to extintruisli/^ 

What Clive said at the .same tune (111 liis letter dated 4 Maich 
to tlu' Select Conmiittec, Foit Williani) pie^ents a strikinfr contrast' 

l>o hut n fleet Ceutleiiicii, what will he the oinnion of the world 
of these our late pnx eedintr.. ‘ Did w'e not in consequence of a 
lettei iiceived from the Coveiiioi and Council of Cli.indi'r- 
natroK' jiiakiiiis olleis of a neutrality within the Ganpfes, in a 
iiiannei .iccetle to it hv desmnir tlnw would send dejnitics, and 
that w( would ^ladl) lome into surh a neutiality with them'' 
.iiid liave we not since then amv.il drawn out Articles that were 
satisfactorv to both parties and ai'reed that such Articles should 
he rceipnxallv si, spied s(\ded and sworn to^ What will the 
XafKi-h think .iftei the pionnses made him on our side and after 
Ills (oioetituis; lo friianintei* this neiitralitv’ He and all the 
svorld will leitainlv think that we are men of a tiiflmpf, insif^ni- 
lit uit disposition, or that w( are men without principles'*' 

Watson's mtr.insi,a;entc over the projiosals of nentiality forced Clive 
to think of inva-sion of Chandra Nagar, and seemingly unaware 
of what Watson had wntten to the Nawah {4 March), he asked 
the Select Committee (m his letter cited above) ‘I must there- 
foie risjuest von will join with me m desiring Mr Watson a third 
time to ratifv the nentrahtv in the manner agreed upon, and if 
he refuses t<i desire, he will att.ack Ch.mdeinagore bv' water im- 
mediatelv, as I am re.adv' to do bv land with the forces under my 
coinm.md ’■*' fit is worth while to recall here that after the break- 
down of the first prnpos.il for treatv, and until the negotiations 
started for .1 simple ‘nentrahtv within the G.inges’. even the Select 
Coiiiiiultee fav« Hill'd .m .lUatk on Chandra Naear Drake, Clive 
and Ifetlier s ud it in their letter dated 22 Febniary 1757, to the 
Secret Coimnittee 111 Enifland ‘For this end the Admiral and Colo- 
nel ecuicerted measures to attack Ghandemagore by sea and Land, 
.ind our Troops have crossed the River, but yesterday arrived 

-Ibid, p 273 ^Ibtd, pp 271-2 
- Ibid , p 272 
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din«‘ fimii th(> NataJj ttt Admiral Watson, CoUinel Cine 

4tid M (jot Killpatnck forliiddmi' them to tojumit hostilities vvitliin 
hn tloiiiitiinri'-, to pirvent nhuli and pioeiiu' i«'att‘ and quiet to 
his soutitiv' lie had ‘■n nadii'y < oineiiU'd to the late Treaty. 

I'l oil takiiiq this atlair iitula « oiisideration we have tliouirht it 
adv isable not to ha/aid a smoiicI rupture with the Naholi, as the 
Conipaiiy's .XlFah' ate lai fiom Iteiiiu: settled heie nt well situated 
on the Cloast 

Whili* Clive had now ahatidoned his ellorts to jiersuade W'atson 
to atrrte to a iieutraiit\ and decided upon invasion of Chandra 
Natrar. the SiliTt Coiminttc'c of I’oit Willi.im (vvhicli included 
hiiiil ktpt up the French cretlulitv li\ cf>nve\inij; to them a false 

re|Miit 

Wf ate ‘Mtrv It was not in om pfivvu to ejc])edit(‘ the tieaty of 
neiiti.ditv I he delav was ovvintf to somt' ditieieiico iii 

s* iitiiiieiits with \m e-.\dimr il Watson That geiUleiiuui has now 
( on eultd t(t K.tifv the treaty piovided aiiothei Article be inseited 
In cvlmh sou ohlme voiiiselves to send rica ships abroad till the 
iitinal of the latilication from I’oiiduhc'uy 

Watsttn. did not consait to the ratification, and definitely stated 
that until the treats svas ratified hy Pomlicherry, it would have 
no ineanimi. and that there was risk in svaiting, therefore to liiiu 
all talk of iieutialitv was meaningless All leading Jsnglibhnien 
wtre now t»f one mind if the projected invasion of Cliandta 
Kagai was postjjonid. the English might have to face a disaster, 
jieth.ips gieater than that ol .fune 17.')(» A nuniher of Bntish 
'oldiers had goiii over ti> the French and taken service with them 
llu’S did not n'tuin even aftir Clive had remonstiated with the 
Fifiicli chief Renault. On 9 March. Clive luid vvutteii to the 
Fieiuh ‘I am sons sou gm‘ me murh re.ison to complain of 
sour imgciiteel hcdiasioui in intiiiiig away our soldiers and sailors 
., neither the' .\diuiKil inn niywlf shall ever he satisfic'd, till 
c'sc'ry man ot them is delivered up to us.' At the same Clive 
rej*c.tted Ills piimiise ‘I vei\ smcetely declare to you, that at 
this pic'seiit time I have no intention to .ittack \our Settlement 
If I -hould alter mv mind, I 'hall not fail to advice you of it.’”“ 
'Dial this was a ru-c- jilaved on the French is evidcmt fiora Clive's 

Bfni[al o’ Madras Papirs, op (it, (Corre'^pondence, p 81) 

" IIill, Bcncal in 1756-57, veil II, p 276 
“/fcid, p 277 
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IftUT to N.iiid Kuiii.ii of the iirevioii'v d.iti' (8 March) ^vhcn he 
had alnvuK stalled \Mth liis army towaids (Claudia Nagar: 

I am now in [leate and friendship with the Nahtth, and agree- 
able to his desire am niarclung with niy army to join him at 
Miixadahad I w’lite this that -vou may not lie alarmed at my 
apjiroacli Rest assured that I ha\e given the stiictest orders 
that no person in iny armv shall in any wise molest your tenants. 

. . Do vou on vour part give orders to all the tenants within 
vtnir jurisdiction to attend with a huzar to furnish mv aimy 
with a plnitv' of provisions'" 

Nand Kuin ir had alreadv been bought over for the British hy Omi 
<lhand, and if Clive still wiotc the above letter, it was because 
he wanted to take his own precaution. Clive had concealed the 
leal jiiiiiiose from Nand Kumar understandably because it 
would not have been better served by levealmg his secret. 
'Clive began Ins march at a very favourable moment. ‘Part of the 
Nabob’s armv’ fas Clive savs m Ins letter dated 11 March 1757 
to Pigot, chief of Fort Kamt (Jeorge) had .tlready left for Patna, 
and (he adds) the N.uvah ‘himself will leave Muxadabad very 
siKUi with the test’ '* Watts had aho sent woid from Mursliidabad 
to the Sdect Connmttee (in his leltei dated 10 March) saying 
that lie had met the Nawab that verv day and that ‘the Nawab 
said he could not wmte, but desiied I would infomi y'ou that if 
you was detenmned to attack the French, he would not mtenned- 
dle or give them the least assistance, he only requests to be infonned 
of your sentiments three or four days befoie you begin upon 
action’.’’’’ In the saiiii' letter Watts gives an account of how the 
Nawab was quickly complying with the provisions of the Anglo- 
Nawab treaty 

He (the Nawab) has ordered Juggutseat to pay me tw'cnty 
thousand gold moors, [Mohurs worth at that time about sixteen 
tiqnes t.ith] who wails till he receives it from the Nabob’s trea- 
suiv, ind vvhieh he hoiiily expects; pait of the money I hope to 
reteive to-moiiow. the Nabob has positively ordered his inutsud- 
dii's to be exjicditious m dcliveiing over the goods and effects 
he has m his possession, and his wTiters to write perwannahs 
agreeable to Ins agreement, he desires according to the terms of 
the phtrmaund, you will send for the Zemindars-, purchase 
“/Wrf, p 275 p 280 ” Ibid , p 278 
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.(tid t<ikf Ilf the f.H villatjf*', ’ if thev •-liould .qj- 

jailtiml the Nafwifi\ aimn hn '■ellmt; ihein, icqu.iiiit iiie aiul 
[ iviil i;t t tin 111 tlif N’.iliiih''. (irtlei, the X.ilw»l> ‘•avs >iHi ina) 
<(tni tiun\ m (‘alriitia uheiievei %t!U jilea'ie and thi'- 

lunrtutiy l«fnn' UK it\ (iiil .iiiil In-. I’ltipliM he wnuld coiiijilv 
with evj'i\ part n! hw ti tltiai t ' 

Watt^ al<at tonvi M'd tn tlie Selrct Cdiiniiitti’e in tin* saiite lettei that 
Ratqit Rirt 'the nini v\liit jninninenth litruu d in the iirsriitia- 
liom Iiftweiu the Navvah and the Lnttleh hcfine the tieaty of ft 
lihiuaiv was siqned I wmild h.ixi to lie paid tO per tent on 
time ]akh^ nt iiipei's the N'awalt would pat to the Coiiipanv. 
Watt I sat- Kaiqit Kot 'it a man of sinse aild weight, and in 
pt* lE tavoui with the Nalioh and has u iinnh in his ]iower to 
etjiidite oil! liiisiiii— v\ ithout whose assistance we shall meet with 
niaut oli'tiiu (ton- and c thstaeli fiom the Nalioh’s Ministers’"'' 
While the mt.iiioii ol (Ihatidia Naeai was ininmient, helicf still 
I'levailid 111 Mui hidahid ]nititulaiK in tin iiimd of the Nawah. 
th it tie* Ainr!o-l It ill li aif ui wonhl he settlid jieate.ihK \ccord- 
iinr to lean I^avs. the Nawalt's (loiiit had been honiiht over and 
duiioialised and ptesi-nted to liiin a [in Hit t aloohitelv (ontiarv to 
the facts He sass 

lilt* Liiplish had <ni their side all the thief oflitcrs m the army 
of the Nawah, Mir f.ifai Ah Khan. KhiKlad.id Khan Latty. and 
.1 nutiihir of otheis whom their [tiesents .md the influence of 
the Seths att.ichid to them all the Ministeis of the old Court 
deuuuid hy Sira)iuld.iiila, ntaiU .ill the setietanes, the writers 
of the Durihij .md (\en tin i umichs of the harem What effect 
unihl thee not exiH-et from all these foici's united and put in 
iiiotiou h\ 1 iiMii so skilful IS Mi W.itts *'" 

F.ven the hip h.inkeis ^the s(i-i ailed [.iirat .Seths), to whom the 
French tiwwl he.w\ .iinuunts of inonev .md who feared of losmp 
It m the event of the Flnpli'h coniuii; nut triuinjiliant from the 
nupemlimr attnm .md consetjtunth used their pressure in favour 
of tiiiitiahu. wen won ti\tr hv Clive who nude a proimse th.it 
.lO then livs-ix would Iw nude eiiotl In th(‘ Kne-lish llius, s.iys 

“ riiese wMi tlie sillme. whicli wcie includetl in tlic Muphal Einperor’i 
furtnnr, of 1717, Ijut not delivered to tfic Kimlnh bv Murshid Qiili Khan 
“Hdl, Bcr.c:al xn 7;7ff.S7, vol IT. p 278 
’'‘Ibid, p 27'> “’Hdl, op cit.part III. p lH 
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L.m’, 'tilt* caller- of ilso Kiiph*.!! bail hrconie that of the Seths’'’ 
Aiiiusini;l\ niondi, nnlil foui ru h\( clav- afti'i Clm- had left 
with In'. Joirt' foi Cli.mdia X.iff.ir, the N.ivval> ua" 'till ti'lliiiEr Law 
tiial hi' wmuIcI not allow the Emtlisli and rtencli ‘to make war in a 
tomitu uiidt'i hw uile and that he was deteunined that the neu- 
ttahu -lioiild he pr("'t‘ut'd as it had always been’'' 'I'hat was 
what hv* told both Law and Watt-. Ihoufih Chve was now deter- 
muH d to cat re out the plan of nnasion, he stdl lelt the lack of the 
Xawah't consent, and thn lack was made cood hy Watts. Wat'on 
uceivid a letter lioiii the Nawab (dated 10 Match) in winch the 
latli 1 stated 'You hate undeistandiiia and ncneiosity: if ^oiu 
('ii'Uiv with .til npiiLdit lit ait claims umr pKitcctinn, you will give 
hail ho hit. hut then vou luii't be well satisfied of the innocence 
til hn I'ltLutioie . if not whatever vou think tight, that do’'‘’ 
[hi-, ktler Law s,ii,s, w.is a toigcd tme, and was obtained hy 
Watt' funii tin Nawnh's seiietaiy. ‘who’, s.iv-, Hill on the atuhouty 
<1 Wiitts’ Miinttir\ ‘vva' in Mr Watts’ pa)’.” That the Navvab 
did not pi unit the English to attack the Fiench and that the jiara- 
qi.iph ijiiuted above fiom the siaietary’s letter seems to have beta 
wntten m evils', of the instiiictions given hy the Mawab. can also 
he iiifiind lioni the Navvah’s litter of (lie iievt thiy (11 Maich) to 
Liivi' m which he si%' th.it he was impatieiitl) waiting for the 
aiuval of the Colonel at Nfiinhidahad . he savs nothing about 
Clh.mdt.i -N'agai ” A poiilive piiaif is piovicled by the NavvalA 
k'tti'i dated If) Maich to Clive, in which he savs 

I li.ive often before vviote to \oii that )ou should not make war 
with the I'lench I am steady to my agreement and have there- 
ioie p.nd Mr Watts 5 lack of lupets, and have given to Mr 
Watts the peiwann.iiK nece-.iiv for the tiade of all your factoivs 
as his k'ttus v.'ill infoini ).au It was for the good of inv subjects 
and of ms lountiw' that I have made peace If vvni is still to 
nih ist how can inv couiitrv flourish It is not profier that you 
'hmild IV ei tight 111 the iiver Let thcie he peace between you 
in ‘oiiit nuiniiir .md I shall be veiy well jileas’d, if not I shall 
111 dispk.i 'll .Siiue the factoiv's have subsisted, thcie never waf> 
am wai m the iivei It vou pic-.ist in making war, I shall from 
till nee toiuhide sou have no intention of tiading in this countiy 
and that vou seek foi a pictence to laise troubles. I send Mutra- 

=^Um!, p 18G "’/inf, p 195 

' Hill, op cit , vol II, p 279 *' Ibid , vol I, p cKii 

'-nnd,^o\ II, p 280 
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is'ui Jii Mill whi'in I li i\t’ !,'it It It lijiilt'isfi 30 lit* -liail 'Cttle 

ln-iVtCtJ] \(rt 3 ,i 3 ifl tli“ ItS'Olli IH til)* toil 'IVlll JillliVV It 
(iC til ’IK ’ 

rhroiii^ht'iit tin put • • (iiiit*' (\ti tilt At)).’I(>-r n til !i aliair. the 
Aatv.ili t- fi liriil ttuli .uii'iiHiLi- 'i.C'i i.tiitt-th t<* iiiaiiitcUn ptaci 
.11 hi- 111 dill, tii't liitiav a!i\ itiH'iit.i'ii C'f iiiakinin 

(dituni.ii t.iu-i* With till* Iiiiiili 111 iiuli’i' to dii\i“ out the Ensrlidi 
- -tin'll- 1 iii'ttiiiii’’ to -t liuit lit- did -II III L.m'i* liuiir Mrincii 

It VI, i* till wi'h jfc.ui' at aiiv tu-t that I'liauu teni-LS hit ciUiu* 
loiidiitf ‘Hifi till* loiiiliMi'ii Ilf till* lii.itv of I'tl)ni.ii> lit tells 
l.uw diiiiiiu till* I'l iml I f the Aiiulii- 1 '’it 111 li tt'iisKin tli.it the ptMce 
h> 111 ith iMth tin* I ludi-l. 'v\.i iioihimt k'-s than situtii*'” When 
h ■ jtoiti) I . Ill 111 Ip to tilt riilit h to jiitttK t till 111 111 HU an Entthsh 
at\itk> la noil I- that ‘th»'i 1 tit'li-h, who .iii* iilifiiltun.itt'. will lit' 
|iijii! liitl liii till' ih'iiiilt.iiii I' tint havt' lai't’d' In Iun Icltci dated 
\l,iii h to ('hv> whili iiiukiKitiue tin tuthlin.; jiowt'i of the 
1 it'iii It in lonijMiiou With that ol the Enitlwh. he t^JlIt''|!es the 
hope *Vou Will not .11 1 (onti.ii'y u> ftiiniei tiistono in toniuiittnn^ 
hiotihlR's ii|ion .1 rival uithsii inv doniiinons Slioidd tin pfiico 
ht hrokin in ■-jiUc ol hi** jiacilk till, its, he had oainistlv intended 
•ind made it known that he would put las weiiiht on the side of 
the vu’tiin 'Hus attitude he w.e inanUauiinit in spite of Ins 
fxpitieiicf of tile rrenih in the p.ot .ind lack of steadfastness m 
th**ii own nnnd' and .ilfait' .iIhuU the piesmt As Law sav-, ‘they 
weie afraid .it tlhaudi uiattoie to excite the jimIohsv of the Enirlish 
1 «\ a tiBO opin nndtist indini; with the Nawab’ ’’ When the liostili- 
iii ■* will* nhiiiit to liiiak out. the Nawah asked L.iw two tjuestinns 
at a private nitetnier, in fiulu to tmcl out the depth of the French’s 
o uoii'iit's to h'.dil the Enirlish ( 1 ) win the I'lench did not .issist 
imii wliMi he niiirthed in jatniarv atraiiist the Entrhsh, .dthough 
thi’v tould ea-ilv do so this time Iwtau-e of the existence of wai be- 
tween EiiiJiand and FiaiKi , and ( 2 ) why Ii.id Russy, the celehiatcd 
Iiench airnv oJlii ei in ihi* soutli (wlio, on the eve of the Ansilo- 
I'linch Will dhaiidra Nauai, ‘advaiitul to the vein pates' of 
Riny.d’'’) w. is hesitating tocoiiu to the assistance of his coinpatiiots 
111 Iline.d'’ No satisf.itloiv .mswtr seems to have heen given; in 

"/tp-'i dj Maihii' Paptn, up fit, (C'ol Clive's Coircspfindeiict) 
"HiU up i.t . vet in. p 187 
' Ihid vil II, p 2hl (lettir to Bussv) 

o Madra’ Pupers, op fit, (Col Clive's Correspondence) 

*' Hill, vp fi' , viil III, p 188 (Law's Memoir) 

Ibid 
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fact Law liiui'clf in Ins Mmicn, that Tin->«y should have 

)u'h.(\f'd 111 th.it iiiaiitifi. if liiisiv 'h.id apiifatcd 

tlu uhrli umtitn ^\^n^lcl ha\r f'.r.ijicd fioiii the LtiLduli’ '' 

On 1i Mauli. C.livc scived .i formal notice on the lieinh, and 
.eked Ruiaiih ‘to ’^uirciider the foit of Ch.indeiii urini ’ to the 
I'.iiLdoh Iho. of course, could not hniitf forth the suiiendct. and 
till 11 Maidi. till fiehtmir stalled Just at this time the Nawab 
u.i-. iL'htved of his fear of Ahmad Shah Abd.ih, and he wiote to 
Clive loll n Maich) ‘Hv the blo'-ini:;' of Clod I h.ive now htteis , 
ol ]ieate fioiii Ahm.id Khan Ahdally, and I h.ave aho wrote him 
ans.vi'is, and the reHilution I had t.ikeii ol mauhinaf to Patna is 
.iltiii'd’ " On the same (kite in .inothei letter he asked Clivp 
‘I thiiefoie wiUi ->011 that \ou put a stoj) to \nur coming, and 
whativer jiLue you .iie at that you ictuin fiom thence towards 
Calcutta'’’’ It Was on tills veiy date that the N.iwab also vviote 
to Clive waimng him ‘If you persist in in.ikmg vvai, I shall from 
thence conclude \ou h.ive no intention of trading m this countiy 
<md th.it you seek for .i pretence to raise tioublcs' When these 
letteis leached Clive, lu' w.is in the thick of a deadly battle, soldiers 
.ind olficeis weie dropping olF de.id on both sides Clive theiefoie 
wiote .1 veu snbmi'sive lettei to the N.ivv,ib (on 20 March) in 
vshicli be >.iid 

It shocks me to think what faLities m\ enemies iimke u'C 
of to clq Hive me of vour favcjui God is my judge that I will 
he film .md steady to mv' promises, and that I shall be always 
leadv to siijipoit you with my life . There is not a man in 
voui Duihar who is more sincere and zealous in his attachment 
to vour inteifst .md welfare than myself Let me have a 
pi ice in vour hie.ist that is enlighten'd like the sun, and look 
on me as one .ilw.avs icady to loose the last drop of my' blood 
111 vour seivicc.’’- 

liofoie tills letter leached the Naw.ih, he had .atrain written to 
Clive (l!t March) leitt'iatmtr what he had 'aid caihei 

liie .igieuiieiit th.it has been so fiimly settled between us, I 
tli.ink C(vd, has not been ,uiy wav' deviated from on my' side, 
and I mean firiiilv to adhere to it But you notwithstanding 

187 fn 

“ Hill, op Cl/, \ol IT, p 286 "'Ibid 

Cf Madras Papers, op at, (Clive’s Correspondence^ No 79) 
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\ • ,u I iiii nt. .aid iiitf-ttt’di f nidiiiij iii\ fi ulndcluiif it uiicl 
Mi.fi I', tit ,dl ti'aim Ill'll 111 Mill ji'i I't lit ii.akini^ w.u m the 
t.iii tiuuii'ir .1' I ,mi till (h.viiiii'i Ilf the Kinir's j.khiiu'', 
.iPil ih ,t tia t.nhji ( t - I'l t ]' i\ the icvt ime. itiii\ lint lu" tuK .1 tuidei 
limt !-v \>im auii' 1 !i.a> di ti iiiiiiiul ti» iii.mh th it Ma\ I!ut 
It M»ii ini'. 15 . tn n ii;, *11 till ('■'ai.'.iir/^ hieiiit--' [HiC ,i >*t(ip 

t< I till' \\ai I ii M ii’.ii .Uul I .iu\ Cl! Miin' ti.uie .e IniiiiLlh, tci 
hIiisU I'l..]’! I iiae >'iv, >1 all lie' c. la-atv riidii-, 1 am 
aiu.i'.' u 111. .e-i I >‘Hl Cl) ide find and ins pinjihet 

.ue ah.i'.. 5 It 'lit til i.ie in al; lin ,i< ticii' 1 he wai sliail 
iti.M ! !■ 1 1 '1111 I'll Jill .idc. tit It 1 Ill'll- an tiiat I ‘ihciild lie 

' all hi. > ! Ill' ‘ al'l 1 1 

('1'i.a " ii 111 ' ti'liii.'ii’ tipli iJd Maiih) tn till alii)\e It ttei 

Miitiati."l I . iv- im n.-vi' t,i ’..'ill '■fM'ial j Mtuamialia^ th.it 
I til'd .vitli ii.it pli'a I'll , !i, (hi- \nu Mill l.e aiijiiainted with 
ill ih 11 ’ i. a ill'll at t' I .cut I Si ' III 111 \ If sun aic dt'tiniuird 
ti. li.t.ifi tin. wav I laniM' tciimi it. iait I 'limild be veij <-oiiv 
t'* It' the iidihlm Kiiiw’il .I- I iiti-u.ide )iis-ilt tnti will liave 
|ili'i-iui m heaunif trinsl lidiii'fs licia me'' 

rill' cIi mt.it cf thieat m tla..letl(i hdcmt- \i\iclh \i--ihlt' in spite 
lit the s.vut iiiatini (it hiiiiiilitv Itut on llii' ‘.ime d.t\ Cllivo sMote 
a unite ih lilt mriiiw lettu t-' R it Dnilahh Ram. wlio, CUtse leaint, 
h d 'miiviil wihm 2’i iiiiKs of Hiie]i, with .ui aimv of 10 000' 
lie .,11(1 ■'WSitUKT S'. II ale luiiie as .i tueud or aii eueiiis’ I know 
iicf it . 1 '. thi l.itt'i s.t, s.» .11 Clue, mil I'll send snine oui to fight 
Vi It mi.sii di iti !v It , 1 - the icnitei, I hew \iiu ^ta^ when* sou 
.lie Icr we lan i cuijuei the i iieuiics we h.ive to de.il wath hete it 
till's Will ten timis sticmic!. ' FseutiialK . it was Chve’s tlitoat 
.mil not the X.iw.tli s th i| piev.iiitd, .ntd iii me nt tin* l.ittit's foucs 
.ijipi lilt! oil till IiittliUtld in siiite (t (iiiist.mt jieisiia mils of I..iw 
who lint till Naw.i!) ti ul\ duiiULi' tlie peiuK.! of the lighting When 
lh< iiirtii oi (Iti.uulia >i.ig 11 tell to the llmdish mid tin I'cu w'.ts 
s'.d ItnldiU'; ont Raw's .iiisu ts iialuudls' mcie.isul, hut ins ('iitie.i- 
ti - to till jS.iw.ib liioiisdit loiili no K-jicme Iti hw dfcmcn, 

I I'.'i .e - 

'I he l iii-li-h h (cl gsiiued ovu Naiid Kiuiiai, r.iiijd.u of Hugh, 
who viitf tn tit'* N.twaii aiistlung tlics thouglit jiioper to 
fNc tin “/oi'f, 'No 84 ) "Ibid, (No 83 ) 
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dut.tt«* to liini 'File Srths and «-c\rial of tho diarcin^, who 
had been coiKiiltfd on the chani!;e, had irjtrecented that it 
wf»nld nt)l he projici to '-end any reinfoufiiu'nt'~, that the English, 
who had made theni'elvcs inasteis of the town in “-o short a 
tune, would he nnwteis of the Foit in h-'b than two days, and 
Vi uid then come and att ick the Nawab in ^turshld.lbrld it'Clf, 
and that it was the part of prude-nce not to irritate them, on 
which the otekr wa-- enveii to Rai Duilabh Ram not to stait 
'Ihtv c\cn hi ought back all the tionpb winch had inaiched out 
a', well as the* aitillciy whith had aheadv advancecl a long 
dist.iiue ''' 

I. aw attiihutes the Nawih’s lehictaiice, in spite of his inclination 
In liilj) the riemli, to his fear of the English. The other, or an 
.idditional leasoii, might lx* that the Nawabh cxjiericnce of the 
hench in the paH cautioned Imu against cinbioihng hmiscdf on 
then lichalf. Lave’s suggestion tli.it fc.ir was an oveibeaiing con- 
sidei.ition with the Nawab c.innot, however, lie wholly niled out, 
lin iiKvt of tho'O high ranking advneis upon whom a luler depends 
lor advice and action weie either in the pay of the English or 
(Kpected wholesome lewauls m the futuic Whispcis about the 
English setting up a mw Nawab bad alteadv started, and when 
Law acqu.imti d ‘the N.iwab with what was h.itchmg against 
him . the poor }oung ui.in began to hnigh, being unable to 
iniagmi. that I could be so sdly as to indulge m .such ideas’ 

I’heie weie, at this time, 10,000 men under Rai Duilabh Ram 
.it Plassey, 4,(XK) or 5,fXX} under Mamk Chand 'till nearer, and 
.1 strong garrison under Nand Kumar at Hugh, all these icmained 
mere oiihxikcrs while two Eurojiean nations were fighting and when 
dt finite prospect of the viclniv of the English aims over the 
Eiench should ha\e seived as .i wsuning that .after the close of 
the 'kiicdo-Ficnch affair the English w'ould emcige stronger and 
could constitute a d.uiger to the N.aw.ib himself' 

Oil 28 M.irth, the French suiiendeied According to Ghul.mi 
lliisam Kh.ui’s ,S'c?r Mutaqhi nii, the English cictoiy w.is h.istenrd 
111 liiought lo .1 decision h\ Eicnclim.'in De Tenaneau hetrayang 
the soiut of the iivoi ]).i'-'-age to W.itson Kh.m s.iys that a few 
wei'ks latei Feiianeau sent home p.ut of the lew’aid of his 
tie.icheiv to his tathei in Fr.uice ‘Ihe old man returned the 
money with indignant coininents on his son’s conduct, and De 

"Hill, op ,ti , vo! Ill, pp 196-7 
■■/6irf,p 194 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Treason and Treachery : The ‘Battle’ 
of Tlassey 


'I'm"'- I \K, 111 [j>\di(iIoi.''ifaI liaiidlinf; of the ‘.itiiation, Clive dn- 
('xtiaordinaiv thvi'ine^'', and the Nawab iittci latk of piu- 
di'iii'e, vvhuli c' in onlv' he attenuated hv the po'-vihility that he 
JlO'l''e^^ccl knovvledi’e of d^Io>altv ainoni^ li'ading officers of his 
(omt and other inlluential men ITom a stiidv of the letters which 
Pie-i d hetweeu the Uvo, aftvi' the* Fiencli deteal at Chandia Nagai, 
euiiijies the impievvion tliat the Nawali was lonstantl^ hcttaying 
fejL lit the Engleli He earnestly takes nj) a right cause, but even- 
tiialh gives m to Chve, cncouiaging th(“ lattei's belief that he 
(the Nawabi lould he ciKuced. Here, Clive is at his best as a 
stiatigist and ps'.chologisl He begins lus jinst-Chaiidia Nagar 
iniii s[M)ndi‘iite with hiiiable otlerings of his 'ubinission to the 
Naval), 111(1 tluii diopjiing luoad hints of sii]Knioiit\ of the 
English toKcs, holds out thicats on the basis of this profession of 
superidiitv Tile Navvali was in earnest when he made the piotec- 
tioii of the French his concern and conveyed his angei to the 
Enydish against their threats, but when all was over and the French 
weie humbled, what remained was the impression that he was 
a bulb This was a rich experience Clive gathcicd, and made 
liimself wisei with it His inmiediatc object now was to upnxit 
the Tieiich completelv fioiii Bengal, and to its achievement, he 
diiected all his caioleniont and ihuMts 
Oil the day ot the Fienth snneiider Ghve, ajipiising the Nawab 
of this object, wiote to bun. ‘Mv hevut’s earnest in yom interest, 
.uid shall alwavi be ready With my own life and that of my whole 
ainiv tocluve iwav voui Lneniies I hope* that hv v our Excellency’s 
favout all (till (uciiiie- in yoni countiy will fall into our hands’^ 
In tilt li‘tt(« he sent to the Nawah the nt'xt clay ('H March), he 
said T h iv(’ inveii die stMuest ordeis to all mv people not to 
molest anv uf vour subjects, nor shall any of them dare to frown 

kf Aladra^ Pap^r^, op tit, (Col Cine’s Coirespondence, 
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» !i mild .ui\ if Mrtsr m Cic.U Ji'iiutfu^ it lu-'i* to 

] ,i\ til*' it iiut ^ I ,tiu lead’, at \i ur ili •aa to <-» iid diiv foKc ’.rai 

|llt.r I' to IiIhIuC SL'iH* \litl till < OiU'l.ltuI.ltCS fIliVi tm 

til'- VII tm\ (>1 rsi"l) li .itin- ni'OJi'- iii" h]^ t’.irlui tlut lie 

ojjiM'fl to till- Aii!'lo-f H‘ii( }. (l.i'h aiul I'luoinit; tlie huinaii 
(itmtnt that a t . >iii*iatul i»f n It tt* i uill i «■ con luii d a' In'! vveak- 
II Ho 'av- 

Thf |iaitii iilat‘ i-f voui v.ctoiv at riaiiC't tlaiivv \diirli I had 
kill'' hi 1 n aiimliMit to hiMi vaM‘ lui- ini xj'ii' 'll ilt> plcMMiu I 
thaiik < ixl that Mnii 1 tiunx'' 'o tvodv fell iHlo tout hands, .ind 
th.it tlif II i;i»'at iilati' i, f.ill< ii into vour Ii.ind'- Yim luivo now 
no losimi .ar imriiii''. i ii this .inounf It has jilc.is’d ( Ind 
to 111 iki \oii lid .ill \iius tin'iids h.ipfiv 111 this 'jiiat 'ictniy 

,\i t i n'' da 1 III'), oi. til' d... in v.''i(li h'ditnio tiavd 
‘ M rlt 1' 1 la' ( I'llVi ' 1 (1 .Hi f'ih'l 111 ilf'lp to C.h\a ‘1 aiii told tll.lt 
ll'i I 1 I "i ti' . 1 .'i' c'lhui ■■ tii'i 1 thr of Hi k.ai to ii.;}u von, 

I th'iit'o vii" -1 I ill, t‘i it il Vi 111 -hi aid ha\ I .im i fra'ii'ii tin 
t!i** id 'IK i' ot in\ tiiiccs that \ou unto nu* sjjcfdiK . that they 
ina\ ho uith \iu m tiiuc’* Hit- s.imi' man who. only a few da>s 
htfoir. tluo.itLiK'd to niauh with an .mny to jiiotLCt his siih)trts 
mid evoit'K iitoli'tid avMiiot the* lintish mv.ision ot Cllniidi i 
.\i .,.1 ind .'ft! r till Biitidi Mttoi'v. tifois assist.mc i to tho victor 
.ind IK t to tlo' v.i;ir[ih'lH»l* do a rlevri pi non liko flluo. dm was 
oiKHia-h indicatiiiii to know tliat th»‘ Naualfs mind ch.inocd acenrd- 
iii ' to ovptdifiiev 

(. 'iivi's 10.11 ti* 111 to till' N. IV .ill's eonttratiilatoiv letter was to 
adwiiiH" Ills ultiniata aim of .inmhil.ilino the Fiench. .nid he wrote 
til the IN.iw.th ( li*( M.iich) that ‘it was ahncKt nnpossible that 
thii>" > an he Li'tind lusice in \imr kinedoin while theie are two 
'inh [Hiwiiful natiiiiis in it' I'heiefore he demanded of the Nawab 
‘todclivci up’ to the Knell'll ‘the jiusous and efieets of the French 
at Cl. ‘ iinlu/ai, .aid tin ir r.thn out-settleinents’ 'I'he next day, 
he rmph.iMsed the s.mie deiii.uid thus (lettei dated .dO M.areh) • 

I hue wants notyumr now to lix die pi ace of >(iui kinp^cloni, 
t> It th It vou dioukl delivei up to us the Fiench''with their 
I'tt it will It VI r thev .ire to lie foi.nd in vour doimnions For 
u'liiiiiihu lav' wi ids Sir --let them t.ike deep root in vour mind 

■/oii, iNi. 87) "JLi,’, (No 90) (No 88) 
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lliRt ^\h!'Ulvt'l then- .lie two '-urli [loweifiil luitinn . the peare 
C'f \<iin iimiitr\ tamint Ite lastinif. C.M \iuii (m- on th'’ Dt'kan 
and Ckiinetnk. countiv, and 'ce what tliou'and-, «>t the Mogtil’s 
‘•uhjttt'-. wliat Miin*. of nnmtv, wliat populous and iii I'^nificcnt 
citio have been k>st by their taking opposite parts in the wars 
there 

Your Excellency has now' an opportunity of jiicventunr the 
s.une unhapjiv scene evei passing in this countiy fw entnely 
diiving them out of it, and it will he always in our jatwer to 
keep them so What matters it whedier the revenues of your 
countiv proceed from the trade of one or two nations, so that 
the amount fit hut the same.'’ 

The Nawah’s sen=e of justice and faiijilay did not le.idily accept 

Clivt^'s demands, .md on 4 Ajnil, he wrote h.uk to Clive 

I adclu'ss \ou seeing vou aie a man of wisdom and knowledge, 
and well acquvnnted with the customs and tiade- of the world, 
.md vou must know that the French, by the peimissnin and 
phinnaund of the King, have huilt then sivyiial fac touts and 
raiued on Uitii tiath- m this kingdom 1 cannot theicfoie, vvith- 
out huiting iiiv character and exptising myself to trouble here- 
.ifttr, deliver up tlieir goods and fattoues unles-, I have a written 
fiider from them for so doing, .ind I’m poisuaded that fiom your 
tiiendshiu foi me you w'd never he glad at .invtlung whcie my 
fame would sutler, as I. on niv own pait, am cv'er dcsiious of 
piumoting your gorxl 

Ihe Naw.ih suggested the following course to Ckvc 

Mr Renault, the French Gov'einor, being m yonr power [prison], 
it vou could get tiom him a jiapei under his own hand and seal 
to this imipose, that of his own will and pleasuie he thereby 
ease up to the English Comp.tnv’s terv’.mts and empoweted them 
to uitivi’ .ill till' factoiies, nioiiev, and goods belonging to the 
lumh Com'iaiiv without .mv hmdiance lioiu the Nabob’s 
ptople and would send this to me, I should be secure by that 
fiom any tnmhk' heieattei on that account. But it is absolutely 
neces'arv' you come to some agi cement about the King’s duties 
.uising on the French trade, for this reason that there may' be 
no loss to the King • 

Ubid, (No 99) 
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A' I't I!i fipal St \v.i<. tilt’ Nav\altA ilutv tn .liitiid prittcctioii 

tn (!i< autl thf tliiiuiiu! u.i-, iii.ikiiiL; pxti.i- 

lint C li\(’ 111 111’. ti* tile X.iw.iH (!) April) took 

Iiu t.ind I'll th»‘ cdiivpiit.on thf Aiialti-l ifiirh on tlii’ 

tlnitnii.md.il li.ul t tai'itdif 'd ‘In in> ol tlu’ pimincLS when 

.III) pLu t' hi'I'-mnuir tu ihi* rimcli l..t> hitn taki'ii hv the English 
or if the Iicmh [in-M'-nd theiieelvts of aii\ place (if ours the 
(;o\ernor nl that piociitte never otleied to detain the subordinate 
fat tf-m - Cl t'lxd' heloiic'ing to eithei. not evei recjuiied a wTitten 
order hi their di!i\ei\ ’ 'I'liis ‘<on\ention’ grew from the break- 
tlouii of the .luthoiitv "f till* Indian chief' in the 'onth and enier- 
genee t-l iho lae’h'h tn the hieiuh Mii>erioiity. and could not he 
(htlitid to tin luhe oi Htne.il who still itigiied and had not 
liu.i.ii* a piipi'it ( I a fen lyn (om|iaiiy. Hut the English occupa- 
tion if C.haiidi.i Nai'.a Wa an attouipli'Led fact now, and the 
Nawab hacuip failed to do Ills dntv liy tlu* French, and aho 
haviii; aiiimt'Ctd m and liailed that acti'niiihslunent. Clive was 
light n< a'enii! ' la he did in his littci clitcd il April j that all 
olhti litpch fat tout ' vMie 'nliouhiiati to Chandia Nagai, and 
mint theieliiie. In* dehvi'i'ed to the English He added further 
liLui-ih’hls hilhi atcmnu’iit (inanotliei letter of his dated lOAjinll 
In suLigcsting 'hov. conlran it is to the custom ol a Euiopean 
nation to ftvtce Ah Ranault to do wliat is dnagreealile or hurtful 
t(< his CiiiiipaiA and their aftaiis’. (Renault was in Clive’s custody 
then I He aho ptomised to make good the loss that might be 
occasioiitd to the revenues by the extinction of the French tiade 

Foi ,i wliili, the N iwab ’bowed finnne’s cjf his sense of dntv 
tow ilils tie* Fienth aid told Law, (to cjuote the lattei ) ‘to fear 
nuthiii'"’, and ‘that he would 'igipoii’ the Ficncli ‘with all his 
fc'jci ' " Eiiiholclent d In thn assurance, the French laipiovcd the 
deft’iu es of tin ir Kasmiha/ai factoiy Say s Law, chief of that 
lacttiin 'I lahouitd foi some clavs to construct tw'o caithworks to 
I lit in III ,itet\ auaui’t a siu[iuse '1 he Nawah sent me a 

jarnuditr with a hunched nmsl(‘teers to guaid the Fartoi'v and one 
of he ilag' to ]mt over the gales as I luul asked Imii to do’ But 
latt 1 Lavs ems on lo s e, ‘.it the solieitation of inv tneiuie-, the 
Xaw.ili u nt people to jmll down the eaithwoiks I had ererted’ 
T, iw itapjcd the tueii hum cairvuig out the Nawah’s older, and 
smight c Leila ation fiom the Xawah who leplied ‘that it was ahso- 
liitcK iicttS'iix to jmll down the.e c.iithwoiks that under present 
cut um.taiici s he had to do iiKiiiv things against his wishes, that 

■’HiU, op Lit, \nl III p 201 
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in rcfuMtitf to obt'>’. the Fiencli Minuld duiw the Ltidi^h ujioii 
him a‘' tvc'll ds upon tlieniselveC Sucli was tlie teiror of the 
Endi'^h in the Nawah’s licait, and on 7 Apul (htfoie Clive h.id 
written to him the two letters cited above dated H and lU Apul). 
he seised ri notice on Law to quit Bencjal .Sav^ Lavs 'I was 
never inoic siiiprised m im life than when, instead of sceme; anv 
result from the fine pioinises of the Navv.ib, I leceived his ordeis 
to leave the tountr)- quickh' unless I preferied to suiiendcr to the 
Entih‘’h 

"^nie Nawah issued this leprehcnsible older only to placate Clive, 
but It left the latter still agyiievcd Clive wanted Law and his 
other coinpatiiots to be delivered to hmi, and the* ineicv that the 
Nawali showed Law bec.une anothci cause of gnevance And he 
wrote to the Navv.ib (20 Apul) 

I had the honnui of -joui f.ivour of the 14th, wheiem >ou tell 
me that foi mv satisf.iction and m observance that >otir enemies 
weie mine and mine vouis. you had oideied Mr Law and 
his attendants to quit vour country and had wrote expresely 
to all youi Naibs and Phomdars never to suiier them, whom 
yiu had turned out, to settle in any' ijlace in yoiii Suhahship. 
and that should the Fiench cvei enter tins kingdom with .i 
small oi huge foice with an intention to fight me. vou took God 
to witnes-. upon m\ wilting to vou, you would with \om arms 
come to my assistance I am attached with mv hi.irt and 
soul to \oui kindness knowing well that voui enemies aie mine 
.and mine vouis But yet your Highness not deliveiiiig up Mr 
Law and his peojile to me, and sufiermg them to go avvay is 
not verv kind Allhough I hold Mr L.iw m very little considera- 
tion, y'et nevertheless it could ncvei be fcti your good to set my 
enemies, howe* ei inconsiderable, at hbeitv', foi be assured that 
should cither the Mahiatas [Marathas] oi Pattans [Pathans], as 
thev are now meditating or any other enemies inv.ide vour 
count! V, thev will ceitainly' join them against vou I must theie- 
fore icqiiest vour Excellency will allow me to send a pait of 
mv loices alter them to t.ike them pusnneis, nr cLe that yom 
Excellency will do it youi’silf’“ 

Eveiv commimication from Ghvc that mentioned of his desiie 
to send tioops to Murshidabad terrified the Nawah, and he rushed 

^ Ihtd , p 202 '"Bengal £? Madras Papers^ op cit , (Col Clue's 
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ii SiT-iii" I’lulf rii* mcil. i iif nf Micii com- 

1 I'lifi .!i>ui >(.nt ('ll 2 } M.tuli, 111 It C'llivi' MK'tp to till' Ndwah. 

"’i 'ij Will iK.t !((' (iMi'i.is'd I' tlic- iiuuli I'i Wn septivs wlioill I 
i' iv,' -Hit lit ( ItHi rtcmli '■('Uin'i'. that h ivt' iiiadi* tlioii 

(MajK? .. A*; th(‘\ (.tlie rii'iirh) are ne\ei ceasing then- ciidea- 

vciii- t(v d»'jiii\(‘ lai (f the liiiiioui rif \nui fiicndslup, I aia 
rhi'K hue d( tt oi'ni'd to and Dillim (Watwn) to ^ou 

i;i ,i d i'. ('I two ac( I nijj lined h\ aiioihi’i Eiitdi'.liiiian 

Tu ihi-. 1 > till, the IS’aw.th n plied 

I ii!ak(> 11(1 d'.iiiit tl't 'tpie.s tliat wi lit in puisuit of the Freiicli 
Iditi . .lit ijoa Ktiiniid. It i-> not <on\enimt that Dillmr Jung 
’a ikl (I'Uii iiui* .it pit a ill . ’Ihe R.ijahs and Zeniindais 
if iiei]" il liave not '•mil puwii th.it I need wiite to voti to 
; inn h tiiejii I 'hal! .ijipK to ton whin I liavo guMt waisd'' 

lie-" ttiioi f\tit(d till" iV.iw.ili to wiite tlu* vanie thing again on 
lid M.iuh ‘I iji.ik'" no doiiht init \oii will agieable to iny letteis 
put a i-top to Dilliiu Jung's cotmng It Wtie lietter that ^ou should 
put a ‘-top to the 'ending or nniiing Noiua'lt, and leturii to 
Clalnitta, wlien In piojier I’ll call you ni\a’lf'^‘ On the veiy 
next dav ) 2 i'i Maiclii, the ISawab leit'ialLd hn lequest" 

0 (xl and His Prophet are witnesses to tlie agieenient between us, 
and I 'hall t'ninly ainde hv it. Youi ttouhles with the French are 
I oc. Win ate \riu K'liie t'li the Hugld(\ side I cannot find 
( 'It It is lit OS U-, tint \ou 'lioijld legal d tlie Ticatv between 
in and letmii to C.ihiitta, then the inlwhitants of Flughlcy will 
setiiin to then liousis without feai.^' 

Oiii'i t( iitlv with tills attitude of nimd, the Nawab hastened to 
wntt haik io C'.lwe, m uitlv to the lattei’s wish to send tioops to 
iMpturc and make haw and other I'lenchnitn jinsoneis ‘For your 
s.itist.ution. I have turned the Flench out of Muxaclahad .md 
wiote an Older to Rajauun Naram Bahador, iny Naih at Patna, 
to titiii (lieiu i'lit of Ills bounds. If aftci tins youi troops should 

, Ihilet pin-C ^Hie Ccsiraeietius in Battle)- — Indian title given to Waston 
X> HiV ^ -Rddeuf Paptrs, op at, (Col Clive’s Correspondence, 

’‘Pnd, (Xo '(5) 'Ibid, (No 100) 
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coine to figlu tlicm iho peace and aiticle-^ \\(' lia\e agieed to amU 
no longei subsist.’^'’ 

Eveiv leading Englidmtaii believccl lliat the Nawab was terioi- 
stuckeii AVatts, the English envoy at Muishidahad (writing- to 
Walsh on 14 April), says ‘Feat is the only means to ])ip\ail with 
him’” Gli\e, of cout^e, knew it too well He savs (in his letter 
elated IG Apiil to William Alabbot) h\s the Nabob i-, a \ci'- 
weak piiiice and entiieh actuated by feai a lespectahic foice lu 
tli'-'e paits will always make hi n cautious Iniw lie iindeitakiw .un- 
tiling against us Watmn bad bad this opinion ceci shkc the 
Naveab inatle .an .abject suriender in rebiu.ux 

Ihe English had now two ohjeels befciic them (1) to scciue 
' xpechtious fulfilment of the tciins of the 9 Eehiuaiy tieaty , and 
(2) to comjiletc tin' annihilation of the Eiench so tint they and 
the N.aw.ib, joining together might not, in the fiitiue, constitute a 
lliieat to the English The deniomlisation of the Fiench .and the 
N.iw.ib, that of the lattei being nioie thoiough, had facilitated 
the ta'k of the English. Watts was engaged .tt the Nawab’s Comt 
ill buying the leading men and wanning over the* mcixlmntb and 
the h.ankeis Of his doings at the touil, W.itts sent the following 
account to Clive on 11 Apiil 

As the Nabob credits and is j^uidcd by five or six of these low' 
people, these idle stones that they lepoit to our jjrejudice he 
hclicses, therefore to h.avc our contiact soon fulfilled and get 
Ills confidence, Oimchund and I after many conferences are 
of opinion It is adviseablc to be .it some expence to gam over 
these people, which we think will be attended with many 
adsantages, m getting Nuncomain jiliousdar of Hughly', when 
hy his lepicsentations we hojie to get instead of the 38 villages, 
many of which he at a dist.ince fiom Calcutta, a much larger 
extent of countiv contiguous to Calcutta I chose to have 

voui ojnmon fiist If it coincides with ouis I shall then address 
them Be a‘-uied I shall be .is fiiig.d as iiossihk m this expence 
When we li.ive once gamed ovei these pcnjile to our interc-t 
I hnjie all .iff. ms will he soon settled Omicbund has .i 

sujieiioi undeistanding and .is I am jjersuaded it is greatly for 
Ins iiiteicst that we should be successful, I then cf ore consult him 
on .ill cccasions, winch I hojie \ou will appiove of 

’’Zfeirf, (No 122) 

^Ibid, pp 322-3 


'’Hill, %ol Ifi p 330 


p 337. 
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On iJ Afiui. S<Tafton A\lio \^a', thru at KaMiiilwaO faont v.<ud 
’ll ( livi that ‘Mtaiirkclnjiid i- ustcmd to favour at tho t'xjjonce 
>1 IIS] On U> .Snaftoii pav'^rd nn tlif fo]lovvjii(j 

ijnalKtii atid to ^\ al-h 

Oiiiuhuiu! livO !i' ( !i vdv ill vvitliiii tluH' two or thive dav^ I 
wiiit to -i( fjiiii I.i't lo'.'lit lIihI vat dlmiit fine lioin with him. 
Ho tokl jiio till' ] n ant tHMuto i f oui aliaiis iv thiiv, the Nahoh 
tmiiks wo hall luvti foitnM' the injuuts ht luw dniu* .nid that 
it iv ittipo'- thJi VO dioiikl ho vimoio h ai will make linn keep 
him to hi. pioti'iith'd tiii'iiddiij), that wheuevet the Fiencli 
hivr a toll! li“ will (ortauilv join tliom. tint rinthniEf Imt the 
iiittaia" oi the Afoli.iii'. ran keep him iiijii to to He jiietriids 
il,( . ai ai tiialh in the vvav, that the peojilc of Benarev ate 
tuimniif to Pallia and the people of P.itiia aic .ajettimr boats 
leatk to iim down heie, that if thw piovev tiue he does not 
tl.Miht hilt till i\abtih will plait* iiitiii' tonfidenct in ns and evtii 
tnoi all hi, lieouif. to to Should not tins hajipen and the 
Maliob du'uld in aiu le-iuet deviate fioiii Ins licaly we vhould 
hii.ik with iiiiu and set n}> .luothei Naboli, that Lnttce is a 
piopti in.m. of a veiy itood tharadei and supjioittd hv Jne- 
yniscat, and would join us with two thonsand tjcKid huise, Momck- 
t himd with what he could, that <ill the lUTeat man wish him 
tie.ul Oimtlmnd has a vtiv p^ood scheme to piociae ns a 
full etjmv.ihnt for the thirty-cijrht villages, which is instead 
of tin in to jiKicnte us h) the means of Monickcuhnd and Nund- 
ki niai a \tiv considei.ihle extent of our Bounds Golond’s and 
Major's li "t's Will lie fullv jiaid when desired 15 clays will 
divide and thfte will be tune enouch hcfvne the Rams set in, 
toi hv th it tmii* w'e sh.dl have more ceitain news of the Afghans, 
f hnielatrid's heli.iMont to us deserves the utmost cominenda- 
tii n 1 nivtr saw his equal for .ntteiition and attendance on 
husiuess 

'In thi' lettri, .Snafton refeis to ‘cypheis’ tlitough which he sent 
SI line scviet message, what he said tht'rem is not available ) 

'lhat Snaj-ud-danla should he done away with and lopl.iced hv 
anutliei Nawab had hmi decided upon at Calcutta, according to 
Renault He savs 

Ifie whole Durbar was bought t>\cr, and the leading jamadais 
■‘Ibid, p 32fi '^Ibtd, pp 34-2-3 
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engaged not to allow their snldieis to fii,dit The Seths weie 
.idinitted to the tonspiiacy Mir Jaf.n. one of the rhitf 
jnmadnr^. w.is chosen to replace Suaj-vid-dauLi rind to b'conie 
Nawab, and pioniiscd lor hi& part to fulfil the conditions of 
the treaty made in Febinarw and in conscejnente to pay three 
hunched Ifiklif, partly to recoup the Company and the Engh-h 
for their losses and expenses, and partly as a giatuity to the 
atm\ and naw He promised besides, and m full soveneiunty, 
fire hundied toises of land outside the ancient limits of Calcutta, 
and subject to certain icnts, all the villages (aWeet) fioiii 
Calcutta to Culpee . Never was a conspiracy conducted so 
jjubliclv and with ecpial indiscretion on the pait of the English 
and the Moois Nothing else was talked about in all then Set- 
tlements, and what will surpiisc you is that, whilst ecei'V place 
echoed with the noise of it, the Nawab, who had a miinbei of 
sjms, was iguoiant of cvei y thing ■*- 

The Nawvrb had had no {rcace of mind since the 9 Febniarv 
tnaty r\as concluded, yet he was gradually giving eflcct tCf its 
teiiiis Watts, whose job it was to have the treaty given effect 
to. says in his letter to Clive (11 Apiil) ‘The Nabob is vciy 
dilatory in complying with refunding the ready money pait of his 
conti act ’ But m the same letter Watts expresses satisfaction about 
the compliance of the ternis, and deprecates the intention of Glivc 
<ind Watson to send troops aganst the Naw'ab Fie argues thus 

It IS hinted to me as if it w'ould be proposed to the Committee 
for our aimy to march this way, but hope no such pioposal 
will be listened to, as it wall be violating our treaty with the 
Nabob, who is complying w'lth liis jrart of it, though not so 
e\f)cditionslv as w^e could wish, rt will be throwing the country 
again into confusion, and probably prevent the Company’s get- 
ting an investment for another year, the consecjuences ot which 
mav be fatal to them; nothing but an open and an ajiparent 
breach by the Nabob in his conti act ought to induce us to 
lekindle the wai in this Fiovince-'* 

Nccerthcless, on 19 Apiil, W’atson despatched a very stiff note 
to the Naw’ab, w'hich gave a foretaste of the things to come 

I am honoured wath vour letter of the 14th of this months, 
vol in, pp 250-1 =’Hill, ^ol 11, p 323 
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mnv inE BRinsH occrTrirn Bengal, 


afqiuilutmi' uie with your liavint; received at several times the 
l«'U(is ‘ I lately wiotc \ou Your foibearance, and not writing 
to luf, hath not the apiicaiancc of that friendship you w'ould 
peiMiade me ton haw* ior in\ countrymen, and with legard to 
Ml -tit I niii't take the lihcin to sav I was more paiticularH 
fiititlrd to a speedv answer to iiiv letters fiom niy high tank 
and station, aiul I cannot help looking upon your neglect in 
this n-piTt. hut as a slight offered to the King mv mastei. 
who 'fill me into India to piotcct his subjects, and demand 
ju-fiti' wiiensoiACi tliev were oppressed Mv brother Mr 
Y.itt, who IS enluistid with all the Company’s concerns always 
wiin- me the paituulais of \nur intended favouis towards us- 
hm I haw iitwi found that wh.it he writes is put in execution, 
neitlo; do I liiul th.it wh.it sou wrote me in your letter dated 
till 1 st o) llaiiih ( 2 Jnd of March) is yet complied with You 
till o n a-imd me. that ton would fulfill all the Articles \ou 
h.id .upetd to ti\ the lOili of th.it Moon Have you ever vet 
omijihtd with iluiu all’’ No How thin can 1 place any coii- 
lideiue ill what vmi wiitc. when your actions are not roiies- 
poiuluit with voiii pioniisev’ dr how can I leconcih your 
tdlino me, in so -atred a inannei, you will be my ally and 
assi-t me wath vour foiccs against the Fiench’’ when you have 
given a fitrn'iiunnh to Mi Law and Ins people to go towards 
Patna in older to escape me and tell me it is for my satisfaction, 
and in ob-erv'ante of the mutual Agi cement, you have taken 
this luea-uu Is this an act of tiieiidship'^ Ot is it m this inannei 
1 am to uiidei stand vou will as-ist nic^ Why then do you 
I'lith ,iv iiui to pu-n.uh me you will be my friend, when at the 
'.line time vou eive my enemies vour piotection, fiunish tliciii 
with .iini'iiiiutK ii and -uffer thrin to go out of vour dominions 
with ihnt jiiccis. of c uinoii ’ 

I li.ive alie.idv told vou and now riyx'at it again that while 
a i'leiicliin m uni.iin- iti this kingdom I will rieva’i cease jjiu suing 
him, hut if they will (1010*01 tlieinselves up, they shall find me 
iiiiniful .aid I .till K.ntident ilio-e who have alicadv' fallen into 
mv hand- will do me the justice to say, thev' liave been treated 
v.itli .1 iiiuth gieater geneiosily than is usual liy the genoial 
in ti I '1 ol w.u. 

If vou Will lefh'cl upon the with you have t^iken, you cannot 

lt( • It n* I ■ lit wmu'n at all) are not available, nor the one of the 
pirp-npl i.i iiplviii,; hilt ahf> suhnsisave Nawab Clive’s, correspondence 
shovi that tht N’awab Wiis not onlv 
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but join With me in what follows As soon as Go'sinibiuar is 
propcily garrisoned, to which place our troops will speedily begin 
their march, I desire ^oii will grant a du^tuck for the passage 
of two thousand of our soldiers by laud to Patna You may lie 
assured they will do no violence, nor commit the least iiijuiv 
to the natives the only design of sending them is to sei7c the 
French, and restore tranquility and perfect peace m \our King- 
dom, which can never be truly established in these dominions, 
while a war continues between us and them 

This IS the wording a spokesman of a tiading company empires 
in Ills address to a rulei and threatens him in the name of the 
king of England, as if it is that king whose right it is to enforce 
the will of the Company in India and the f/nman of the Emperor 
of Delhi' It was not the authonty ot the King of England that 
iinpaited coinage to Watson, but of the intrigues and the effect 
of liiiiiery which had isolated the Nawab fiom the comniandei-s 
(it his aim> Watson aiiogated to himself the power of a dictator 
and felt confident that he could dictate to the Nawab as to a sub- 
oidiiiate Watson even indulges in fabrication when he savs that 
the Nawab supplied ammunition to the Fiench, for Watts or anv 
otliiT informant never said anything of this kind in their coiii- 
miinications In the same note Watson demanded complete im- 
plementation, without fuither loss of tune, of all the Articles of the 
treaty But the Nawab’s headache was not this but that he should 
Iieiinit free movement of the English troops ostensibly m pursuit 
of the Flench and also help them (the English) in this objective 
Both Clive and Watson insisted that this demand was a pait of 
the treaty, which again was a mischievous he Nowhere m the 
tieaty w.is it provided that the enemies of the English w'ould he 
eiieimes of the Naw'ab, and vice veisa Rightly did Watts point 
out to Clive (m his letter dated 26 April) 

Oui attacking the Ficnch I take it has nothing to do with our 
Articles of Peace, neither is he (the Nawab) liound thereby to 
deliver them up He writes to you that your enemies are his 
and Ills youis, but this is only a juivate letter and not mentioned 
111 the Agreement, on the contrary it says we shall not w'ar in 
Bengali while he continues linn to his Agreement 

Yet Glive and Watson asked the Nawab to destroy the French, 
’•Hill, vol II, pp 344-5 ‘’Ibid, p 349 
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iK'W nir BRrnMi «:(;i rnn niNfUi, 

■v^,lui .1 liiMl ii''ht lit ti.ide in Ikntfal. and wric, for all 

i-KW tu.il jiuipi'*.* >, ruUtlt«l tf* ir«'t jirotfctK'ii fiinii the Gu\oin- 
iftttt ef I». nt'.il flut t!u a ‘-iii.ime tht^ Etii’lidi had u'cenetl from 
tiir X.mah"' own mi'ii tn lu'ti.n hini ni.ide thi’Ui (the Lni'lidt) frrl 
Mitu.ii iiia-'ti'!'. of tin (itovimi. and tlu". \M'ir luakinir the tieat) 
an (MUM' ot fnilli>iiii' thm ann'- 
Some iniH('in> and '■onie uhi'in'iN addnu^ to tlu* Enelidi 

apintheuMon of the {in»)i,ihilit> ot a Naw.ih-hifiu’li Combination 
aijMin-t them, In la- h tUi dattd M Aiuil, WatK said- ‘Tlie Nabob 
btfoie tan -uui s .utain-t Cliandcinaitoto thuMtencd in the pre- 
-<me of Rmijtit Ro\ and otluts to impale oi cut ofl my head, 
and von I. La it ju .tied thoa- threats m the ptc-enre of jnttu-ut- 
'•.if Mt.iiii Lt liiiiid <'t‘|a \Va/ted Mcer Alidnl Canssnn. and 
< hiifi hiiiid ' < hi Jd \( 111 . Sdatton, in Ins Jetti-r to Wahh toni- 

{ llilll >1 

WImh (‘Ui r ■. m/ vMiit to him (the Nawah; the mst.uit lit- 
■u. him he onliotl hmi to he tmiied out of the Dmluir; as 
the ft llt'w was t'o'ia; he o»eii»aid him v.i\ , “I will destiny them 
aiitl tlu 11 nation" Met t .[alh i was nidi'ied tt> inairh .md he 
wttuld folhiw hnns(-lt. whin .tsked the le.ison he said “they ate 
alw.tvs wtitinc; mi- to di li\et n(> the hienth, I will itccae no 
inoie of their Irttei s but toi (Jnd's sake let us jwciR him 
tor tlu pii'sent: thiuus ,ut not iipi“ (Jmithnnd ts iione tt> Jatr- 
irnl'eat I know the iiiti-nt of liis s(ndmt»- for him beforehand, 
it is to tomiuuuieate to him his desne that we should set up 
T.attery I do think I .tin aituated hy a sincere public spiiit 
thve me but power ,iiid I daie swiar tliat in ten da\s I could 
'title that \on shall he joined h\ a laiiri- fnu e as soon as )ou 
have maulu'd two da\s ninth.'’ 

Suaftoa tiien sueee.tid the teiiiis he would like the priiposed new 
Nawah tt« actedi ' 

I hope the tloltnil will p.iiduii m\ unpeitmenee if I ofiti to 
prt ant what I think would he tin* tenns we should make, .\mple 
ti‘stiUitioii tu till' Cloin]»an\ lor .dl thur losses and ten lanck tot 
till' tliaiei oi lilt- w.ti. the iiuiitiv south as far as Culpee on 
ciutihtion we keep up .i IhhIv of a thousand men oi iiioi-e to be 
tiujilovtd 111 his sti-vite. ten (un of land on the province of 
( Uiittayoii't -wheiLon to settle a factory-, the French never to 
rest ttlt , restitution to all English the Seats and Omichuiid, the 
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in the affair cif the Hlack Hole to he enen up to u=, 
ix.C , iS-C 

Even before Watson’s diallcnjfin.tf note had reaihed the Natvab, 
he. in his vacillating mood, thought of piocceding against the 
Lnttlish, hut gave u[i the thought on fuither reflection. A new 
tlueat, of which Scrafton gives the fnllownng accniint in his letter, 
addid to his vvorties ‘The Nalxib expects news every houi of a 
liattle- between the Nabob of Patn,i and a revolted Rajah, the 
Maui Raja’ The ‘P.ithans’, (as Watts infuiined Clive on 23 Apiil), 
weie 'iho on the niaich with ‘their intentions against Bengal’-'* 
Writing on the N.iwab’s vicillating nioixl, Sci.ilton (ui 

his lettei dated 21 Apiil to Walsh) ‘The (Nawab’s) aniiy 
IS daily incicasing. In the fit he was in two da>s ago he ordered 
Men ]alfeir to iiiaieh, and pioiinsed hiiii six lark the inst.int he 
.idvanced beyond their present encainpnient, and to niakc it ten 
if he was victorious; the next day he starts at the danger, conn- 
teiiiiands the iiiiirch. sends for the (English) vacquecl and gives 
him hectic’ liien, Scrafton goes on to say, the Nawab ‘sent foi’ 
f)nu Cliand ‘at night’, and asked him ‘What shall I do to satisfy 
the English.-' let me know then demands and I will eoinplv with 
It, for 1 want to march to the northwaid’ Watson’s note and 
this threat from the north completed the imbalance of the Navvab’s 
mind. There is to be found the' same fickleness in his dealings 
with the Ficnch, we get a glimpse of it from Law Law, who was 
then on his wav to Patna, having been exiled by the Nawab, sa>s 

When I halted anvwhere he (the Nawab) sent to ask me why 
I did not go on, and when I was on the march, was alwavs 
waiting- that 1 went too fast To satisfy him we should have 
been alwavs in motion and vet not advancing; this did not 
suit us. 'I'hc 2nd May as I was, passing Bhagulpur I i-eceivcd 
an Older from the Nawab to stop and wait for a paiwana in 
wliuh his wwlu’s were* explained In fart the next day the chief 
(if the chotnba) dat s accompanu-d hy about one hundted mount- 
rd Moiits, handed me this prnivava Ihe N.iw.ih otdeicd me 
to letinn at oine to Mnr-'hidabad to join him and attack the 
English The 6th May, vciy early in the morning, I received 
a second panvana which ordeied me not to come to Murshida- 
b.id but to i-tnnain at Rajmehcd where there was a Foit and 
troop- - ' 

•’Ibid, pp 3t9-50 


■"Ibid, p 353 


“Hill, vol in, p 207 
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Ilif N.nvai)’'' anticiiwtod involvMnent with the ‘Pathan’ nivadcrs 
would. W.itt'. thought, 1 h‘ the oppertumty for the Entjlish to 
pii.fittl him and fie ailvewl Clhve ( 2'5 A]>nl) accordintdv 

‘It th" X.ilxh oi tlie ytt*atei- part of Ins forces should be obh^;ed 
to niatth to tlie tH>rthv\aid to legist the Pytans [Pathans], you 
will then lie able ti' take the iity and the Nalxib’s tieasiure with 
great tM’if'.’' In the same Icttei Watts said 

Since wiitnu; the atxA’e Omicliund has b\ my desire had a 
liieititiy witli Men flodau Yai C.iwn Laittv [Khauda Yar Khan 
Latls], wlio has trigagetl tliat wlicnevcr the Nabob breaks with 
Us he will join us as soon as j«)ssihle with his whole foice on 
t ('iiditii'ii tmi niaking linn Naliob, in recompense for wliicli 
in- will naiit the C!oui[iiny a large extent of country neat 
flakutta, intl a sum of ready 1110017 sulhcient to satisfy the 
navv. inihtarv, and ail the lulialutants of Calcutta. ... He 
K'ljuests that you will wiite .i soothing letter to the N.tbob, which 
lint intiub' alias' tlie .ip]>rehensions lie has of us and induce 
him to niau h noithssaich wliieh he will the moment his fears 
of tis cease (huichund .ind Gcxlau Yai Caw'ti Laitty both as- 
sure me the Nabob will Ineak his agiecnient svith us, that he 
has critei tamed the French in his service, and that they will 
not tro lu-yond Patna. All that we have to do js to lull him 
into secuutv, and bv that means induce him to inaich 
northward, 

Ilirec- d.rys later (20 Ajinl) W'atts cancelled the instruction he 
had suggested m the .thove-f[uoted letter, saying that the Pathans 
were not coming now ‘and that the N.ibob will not Icav'e the 
city which makes the yiacitying lettei I desired you to wntc 
now uiintcessary’.”- The Navvah himself passed on this infonna- 
lion to Clive ‘by the favour of God peace has been agreed upon 
iMUwixt Atliinud .Shah Ahdallv and mt. By repeated advices I 
am infonned of Ins retunung hv' continued inarches from Delhi 
to his own country, and that he had got as far as Pamput and 
Humput.'®'' 

In the same lettiT the Nawali infonned Clive of his h.iving 
fulfillt'd all the obligations the treaty imposed on him. He said- 

I he Articles of Agreement with the Company are all complied 

""Hiil, vol ir. p 3.13 "Ibid, pp 353-4 '"Ibid, p 363 
^Ibid, p 360 
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Whatever money and good's belonging to the Company 
that were taken bv me at Gos'^iinbazar and Dacca, have been 
ilehvcrcd back to Mr. Wath The several pirwannuhs for the 
cuireiirv of the Company’s business, which are wrote' agiceable 
to Mr Watts’s desire, together rvith that for electing a Mint m 
Ciilcutta Aliiiagur hav'e been also put into his hands, of which 
\ou have no doubt been infonned by his letter I wiote you 
before in regard to the cannon and shall act to thi.s conformable 
to voiir answer. Though in the Articles nothing is mentioned 
relative to the Calcutta affairs, foi your satisfaction however I 
have got from Monickchund the Calcutta accounts 

111 legard to the French aflaii, the Navvah said 

.■\s to what YOU liavc wiotc legarding Mr I, aw, that it was 
veiv improiK'r to set him at hbcity, and that they would |om 
vsith inv enemies against me, theicforc your forces would follow 
them, and )ou desired they might meet with no ojiposition from 
me, It is not the custom of Ilindostaii to hind or deliver up to 
llirir enenues the weak, and those who have begged their ]iro- 
tection I have turned Mr Law out of my dominions. . . You 
can neither e\pcct noi will )ou gain any advantage by sending 
tioops, eveept that of distressing the Kingdom, and the con- 
‘ctjuencc, if you take this step, will be the breaking the treaty 

What the Nawab savs about the ticaty is affiinied lay Watts: ‘He 
is complvmg with his contract, grants us perwannahs and whatever 
we ask within the compass of his Agreement (It was m this 
very' letter — dated 2f) April to Clive — that Watts had pointed out 
that ‘c*ur attacking the Ficnch lias nothing to do with our Articles of 
Peace’ 1 llius there leinaincd no cause of grievance against the 
N.iwab. Yet Watts now pleaded foi violation of the treaty'. His 
argument was- 

Rut will'll we consider there is no dcpcndaiice on the Nabob, 
that he is seiietly oui enemv, and th.it vve liave almost positive 
.osui.iiui". of the French Iwing iii his wYiy' (pav^), and have 
gie.it re.ison to believe he will join them on the fiist occasion, 
which pinctinii must be fatal to our affairs here, prudence 
certainly rerjuires us to guard against such an accident 

359 pp 359-60 Ibtd , pp 362-3 

'‘'Ibid, p 363 



now lui TiRni''>t K- ,< I'l'ii 11 ni'Mivi 

Hi*' Naw,i!>'' omi jiJDi foi tlif hi’iicln-. thev Itoprcl to pot oiiL of 
.1 iliiiii'i onifiniiid W.ittO fi‘u- WittuiLT of what the\ told 
W tfo h' 'O'* 

jiititruln'at. Riiiu;tt Kiw. Oioulniiul and ntlu'is. ni diort all 
of juraifi', ,ii<“ piT'iKidt d ho (tho Nawah) will break 
hi' AtTc't'snrnt and .dtark iw w]tmo\oi ho is distiiir-it^t'd or our 
forces are wraki nod h\ \oiu ItMvinir tw and the dopartuio of 
the iiKii-of-war or whonocci he ran ho awisted h'y the Ftench. 

. Mill lailoii two da\s atrn suit foi Pi'tiii' piivatoH' and told 
hnu the Nabob was ironoralK dohkod, that ho ill used and 
alloiil.d itiet IkkU. that fur hw pait whonevot lie vsont to 
vi~a him he txfitflotl aisas.uiatioii, thciofoii allwavs had his 
son and foui * m loadino-', that ho was poisiiadcd the Nabob 
would not ki'i'p to hw A<no( lilt lit, and says lie only w.nts till 
MmiloR [Moliaii I d] o ivoll and hn sonio foiros that an' 
i’s|si.((d ho’ii I’nt'a m ciehl oi inno days, to attack us Men' 
jalhii shen foK *iiit hn Poiius and desmd him to tell me that if 
WHi ate conti iit ho, Raheua (lawn, Roydooliih, and hahnclur Ally 
C. iivn and othcis, an leadv and wilhntr to jnm tlicir faices, scire 
the N,d'oh and set np another jici'On that may he approved of 

And Watts cave Clli\o tho follow my advice 

It wi.akl a[jptar tint if w<* pio[iO'C‘ coiuiiiy to a luptuie, our 
hit mo ‘ Is at pit lilt to aniuso, lav aside all appeaiaiice of war 
wh’h wi ( nuest of laoa'UiC' with the jinncipal poindnir, and 
th li b- l(in V' c 'how oin inteiUiciK of any act of hostility or 
1 ,'otioii of the foicos iiiiitlnvaul, a nccessaiy step to be taken is 
thi‘ w thdiawnm the Cloinpany’s yoixls and people fiom all the 
Sabouhnati s as toil must ho seiisihlo the iioylect of that wdl 
thiow tlioia ( ntnolv at tho Nihoh’s mercy . I request you 
will .iiiswii no loltots in cvplei.’" 

\ few davs latei, Watts, shifted Ins choi< o of the futiue Nawal> 
to Ml’ T.itai, ami suit toCIlive f2fl April) thefc>llowmy intclhycnce 

,ital L'K e > 

lh>' t!u(\ foiiiths of the (Nawali’s) army aic his enemies. 

“"It was ' lid tliat Jilehau Lai Vta* poisoned b\ his enemies so as to 
dfjsme the N'vwab of liw advici — Hill 

“ Ihll V,.! II Pt> 'itrna “/W, pp 3G3-4 
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When tlie agi'eeincnt -with Mcir Jaffeir is ^ettlucl we cannot have 
a man more powerful. Tliere is none equal to liiiii One day 
will detennine ever^'thing, and we shall not have more to do, 
hut it IS our business to follow his advice What I write I beg 
vou will keej) an inviolable secret and talk of nothimr eUe but 
merchandize, . I retjuest you wall oidci your aimv to Calcutta 
and keep only a garrison in Ghandemagorej and appeal to give 
over all thoughts of wai, and send ymur people no wlicie but 
keep all quiet 

On 1 May, the Fort William Select Coimmttec appioved the 
plan to laise a ‘revolution* in Bengal to lepkice Siiaj-ud-daula, 
iielieving that he would not stick to the terms of the treaty and 
that his ‘word, honour, and fiiendship’ could not be depended 
111 ) 011 . I’lif committee also belitwed that Snaj-ucl-daula would 
not implement the reinamdcr of the terms, and that ‘upon the 
fust favouiahle opportunity he will thiow off the mask iindei 
which he at piesent conceals an implacable lesentment and deter- 
mined resolution to mm the English and cxtiiqaate them lus 
coiinlrv’. The committee’s last leason to ajipiove the jilan was. 
‘I'he Nabob is so universally hated by all sorts and degiees of men, 
the aflettion of the army is so much alienated froin him by' his 
ill usage of the officers, and a levolution 'o genciallv wished for, 
that it is probable the step will be attempted (and successfully too) 
whetliei we give our assistance or not’*- 

On the next day (2 May), Glivc sent a lettci to the Nawab 
‘amusing* him according to Watts’ instruction, and another to 
AVatts, discussing the futiiie plan. To the Nawab he wiote ‘Your 
Highness m.ay have no longer any suspicion or doubt of the truth 
of what I have often dcclaied to you, that I desire nothing so 
much as to liv'e in peace and friendship with you and to make 
vour kingdom llouiish”* And to Watts he vsiote 

I have wiote the N.ahob a soothing letter, this accomiiames 
another of the same kind to Moon Lul agrcc‘,ihle to your 
desiie . Eveiythmg is settled. Tell Meei Jafficr to 
fe.ir nothing, that I will join him with 5,000 men wffio never 
turned their backs, assure him that 1 will march night and 
day to his assistance, and stand by him as long as I hav'e a 
man left 

p 367 p 371 "/W, p 372 

** Ibid , pp 372-3 
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Ciivc al'o irtiiini'd . 1 ^ .icKiM'tl hv Wat^ nid^t c*f liis troGjA 
tn t; til Sitta M. that, (tn tin- drnuvu'-tt.ifii'ii of Vwitl intcmoius’ tlu' 
\,,a.th iiii-'ht }>>' t(i wttlivltaw Ills trinip^ sttiUoiied at 

11.1' (\ tik Miirdndih.id itulrt'd. ni.tdt- tbiN '.ugtxt'stion to 

til!* Xatv.ih 111 lii-i !<«oi (.!i\n'\ do'ign, lu suggestion, wa*. to 

tiidko lii^ \‘.a\ (If.it iifi to Miii'liidal»ad, the rajutal of Bengal As 
toi tin* infAt'inUit rvt hi' tasn fif>in Calcutta, he manufac- 

turetl a plaUMhl' i \f u-e td winch he appiised \Vatts in his letnr 
dated 11 .\l,n ‘Xcquaiiit Mtci faflier . that a rcjxnt will he 
jiiii ahi ut th.it Uu'*s !' eiiteniig the c<imitr\ to cover our real 
df'^rtni' . . toll ^^c«'r Jadier the tiulh.’^'’ But the Navvab did 

not uitluhaw In'- tusps to Miirshidah »d. and Clivt' again iirotesUd 
to iinii ‘I ‘hall liH'k igioii It av a declaialion that >ou do not 
(hint- ti"' Jan’lrh lor vi'ui hirnds, the nn'ie 'o that after the inoit 
Soil mu jnonii e ot vtti hdravviiig \oui anny as soon as I oidercd 
niiiie into iiuaitt'is \outs still lontmucs ni the field to the great 
ditii’uiiit of tiacii and niin ol voiit countiv 

lilt difiat of till Navvab ui the iinpt nding action being ceitain, 
his aiinv oflKoi- having heen won over, i cliaft of the treaty to 
he (oiiduded with the now N.uvah, Mir J.tfar. was jiiejiarcd. 
just at this tune, avaitce c>f Onii Chanel, (.uned some ofient'e 
to the English, hut they did not .illovy it to hurst out When the 
di,ift tuatv was shown by \\atts to Oini Chand the lattei, finding 
no mention ot anv tew.ird for liis sciyices, ‘insisted’ on Watts 
'deiiianthng tot him “i pei cent on .dl the Nabob’s tieasure’, which, 
says W.uts im his ktui dated 14 M.iv, to Clive) ‘would amount 
to two flam ol riqiees’ fh .ibo deiii.indcd a quarter of the Nawab’s 
oiher uiaitli thin Chand .dso ‘piojiosed giving’ to R,ii Duilahli 
Ram, ‘to '(tuio' him ‘to his mletist’, ‘a <iu,uUr pait ot whatever 
ihev (till- hnehsh) could dupe Meir Jaileir out of it’ Concluding 
his itpinimj iiboiit Omi Chand, Watts sajs ‘These and many 
other Aiticles m whu h his own .unbition, cunning, and avaricious 
vieW' vvi'ie the dnef motives, he positively nwisted on and would 
not Ih’ pu’vailid upon to ni-Klt fioni one AUicle’^' 

At tins tutic,il tune negotiations with Onn Chand foi a leduc- 
tiou in his (leiiiand weu* (onsiclenxl impolitic, and the Seket Com- 
mitter d‘\isi*d, at the meeting held On 17 May, the following 
‘i 111 nil- to dnp(* him 

V\e think it will be mcc-saiv- to foim a double Tie,it\', both 
t(' be smned h\ Meci J.iffcir and by us, m one of which the 
“Bd, p 370 “-rtii/, p 380 "/fcd, p 381 
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Article in favoui of Omichund is to he in&ertt d, in the other 
to be left out, and Meer Jaffeir is to be infoiincd of that which 
we design to abide by and esteem authentirk with our leasons 
for taking such a step.*’ 

On 3 June, an agiecment was secietly concluded between the 
English and Mir Jafar Mu Jafar had (says Watts in his letter 
dated 16 May, to Clive) ‘sent a blank paper with his seal upon 
it in Older to have the Articles -wrote upon it’ The following 
weie the teniis of the agieement ‘accepted, .signed, and swoin to 
bv Mir Jafai’ 

Frasr That he will conhrm all the giants and privileges ceded 
to the Enghbh by the Nabob Sciajah Dow] at. 

SrooND That he will enter into an alliance with the English 
offensive and defensive against all enemies -whatever, either 
countiy poweis or Euiopcaiis 

Third. Whatevet Frenchmen are m the Piovmces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Onxa, to be delivered up to the English with all 
their goods. Factories and effects, and that they nevci be pti- 
initted to settle again m any of the said Piovmces 
FotTRTH In consideration of the heavy losses the English 
Company sustained by the destruction of Calcutta by Seiajali 
Dowlat, and also on account of the expenccs of the w.tr 
they shall receive the sum of (one hundred lack of stcca 
lupecs) 

Fieth For the losses sustained by the Europeans by' the taking 
of Calcutta, they shall leceive the sum of fifty lack of sicca 
rupee's. 

SixiH. The Gentoos shall leceive on the same account the 
sum of tw'enty lack of sicca lupees. 

.Sivi.NiH The Aiinenians shall leccive on the same account 
the sum of seven lack of sicca lupees. 

And such sum as are paid on account of thw ,md the two 
proceeding Articles shall be distributed by the two Admirals, 
and the gentlemen comjiosing the Select Coiumittee. as shall 
.gipcar to them or the major pait of them just and wjmtable, 
without their being liable to any apjieal fioin them or their 
authoiitv disputed 

"IGd, p 383 p 382 

“‘This was left blank, to be filled in by Mir Jafar himself’ (Clive’s 
letter dated 19 lvla>) 
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Lii.in lliat (>m\tliuTid dull rcctlvi* the Mini of twenty Lick 

nf u ( a ! upi'i“- ' 

Nin.!!! \\haii*un I'tonncl ilicio witliin tin* Ckilcntta Ditch 
Iw loiujuH' to the jttnid-ns to lit* fi*'*'* Lhistli'-h and GW) 

\anL wuhoul the ■-.lui ! )ili li .ill loiiiul 

'IiMH Ilut the (.onnttv to the Muth of Calcutta. Ivnisr !«■- 
twei'ii the ini c and the Like .nid ic.uhini,'' as tac as Culpee, shall 
he put under the {Mt|nui.il uoiemniiiit of the Endish in the 
nuiiuei a> now L’ei.e!nid h\ the (ountii ptmdtu\, the Entfhdi 
piUiiio till u*-ual lent' tin the s.inie to the Iieasui^ 

\\hiiii*vti‘ the X.ilMih iiYpiiics the assistance uf our 
anta thi i Miaoulinatv iKpciiiCs to lie j) nil liy him 
Twiiriii I'he Mikhs dull not fortilie the liver below Hutfliley 
rnii< 111 s I H ’I’li.it till *e Aitu Ics 1 k‘ ( oinijhed w’lth within thnty 
da\ tioiii till' da\ Jalhii \IK C.iwii Ikihadm slull he ackni tw- 
it doid iSahth .n M.Nii'litdaiud oi aiiv-where within the Pto- 
\aiii ot Hi ii'mI H.ihai .lilt! Oii\a 

I o! I'l j I \ HI ( tn I ouihtii«n lalhti .\1K Cawn Bahad.ii soleninlv 
i.it'liis and swiai- to tullil the Alnive Aitidcs we the undei- 
wiitteii do fin and in the heliall of the Honoiu.ihle E.ist India 
(loinj, in\ decLui. on the Ilolv Ev.inctehsts and hefoie God th.it 
we will .isMst J.illiei .\llv C.iwn Hah.idui with onr whole loicc 
to (>htain the Suh.isliip of the Piovinces ot Bengal B.ihai and 
Diixa, aiiil fiutlier lh.it we will assist him to the utmost a^auist 
ail he tiauiii' whatever, whentver lie c.ilk upon us for that 
putjifi e piov idl'd when he becomes the N.ibob he fulfils the 
altove .Xrticli*' '■ 

On bthalf of the Cinap.mv the at;K*ement w.is signed by Ch.aiie!. 
Wat-oii, Rouir Diakt. Riibrrt Clive Willuni Watts, Jamc’i: Kill- 
jutijck .iiid Riclutd Bcdiu 

W.itson did lii't auiie to the fictitious Agicement and refused 
to put lu' siiriunae on it Chve. thetcfoie, got Watson’s signatiiie 
fitipul. He savs in b's letlei d.ited If* M.iv. to the Select Committee 

Eiido'i'd \ou will lueive the leal .md fictitious ai tides ot Agrce- 
iia lit. whiih \ou will jile.ee to sign, the Acluinal jiromised me 
to dll the s.niie hv the le.il oni*. but not the fictitious one, if he 
nuke- .mv sLiiijile send it without ,ind we will sign it for him 
lit Mich luamier that Oimdiuiid shall not discovei it "" 

’ Ibid , Hill, vol II, pp 383-5 


tim.ncd m the itjl ueaW 
" Ibid , p 387 
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This <|uestion was raised before a parli,iuientai\ coiiuiiittf’f. {ni 
1772), appointed to ‘enquire into the Nature, State, and Condi- 
tion of the East India Company, of the Biitish Allans in the 
East India’, and it was stated by Captain Brercton laeutenaiit 
with Admiral Watson in the Kent m the year 1757, in his evidence, 
‘that he had often heard the Adniiral’—W'atson was ahead) dead 
— ‘speak of it’ (the fictitious Agicement) , ‘that it was jiiopo'-ed 
to him to sign a fictitious treaty to deceive Omichund of thirty 
lack, wluch he refused to do as dishonourable to him as an officer 
and an affront to propose it to linn, that it was then pioposed 
somebody should sign it for him which he also lefuscd and said 
he would wash his hands of it, he w'ould have nothing to do with 
It, he was a strangci to deception, they might do as they pleased ’'■* 
When machinations against the Nawab were being formulated, 
Clive got another excuse wdiich he vitiliscd as a pi oof of the 
Nasvab’s ‘unfnciidh' cliques’ towards the English, and confiontcd 
him with It The Nawab had su])jx>sedly (towards the end of 
April) written the follow'ing letter to Law ‘I send von ten thousand 
lupces for youi cxpcnccs. Remain quiet at Raiahinaul When 
Monsieur Bussie Bahadui &c comes on this side Cuttack I will 
then send for you The Nawab’s capital, being hones -combed 
with English spies, Watts came to know of it almost at once, 
and communicated it to Clive on 3 May ‘The Nabc>l> has sent 
a Bill of Exchange for 10,000 rupees to Law for the siqiport of 
his troops”" Khwaja "iVajid, who had been fiiendly to the Fieneh 
in their period of distress, and who had now gone over to the 
English, also passed on to Clive two confidential letters he had 
icceived. one from Law and the othci from Mirza Sallah, Goveinoi 
of Orissa As alieady stated, the Nawab, afraid of an English attack, 
hid, in his vacillating mood, asked Law to letum to Murshidabnd, 
but Law", knowing of the Nawab’s wavering iiiiiid, feaicd that the 
invitation might he a trap to deliver him to the Engh b The 
following IS Law’s lettci to Khwaja Wajid 

I have received a piiiwannah fiom the Nabob to the following 
effect “That English aic again meditating some tieachcty' 
against me, whercvei this may find vou, you are to leturn 
fioni thence.” I am arrived at Bogglepore [Bhagalpiirj at a 
gi’eat expence wherefore I cannot move at jiresent, but I send 
my Deputy Mons Smfray that he inav write me the reason 

“‘HiU, vol III, p 318 “Ilill, vol II, p 369 
p 375 
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(if iiiy fx'uiff called, and then I wdl go there As you always 
i^lutw uie gieat fa\our therefore I write you to desire you will 
It t me know the eause of the luptme beUveen the Nabob and 
the English, and what ha-, the NahoVi sent to me for I hope 
\mi uill ohligi' me in answeiing these paiticulars Mons Sinftay 
IS eoing then" 

Ihe following is the text of Mir/a Sallah's lattei to Wajid" 

I have received a punvannah to the following cflcct “That 
the distiiiguislud of the Empire, the sword of riches, the vic- 
ttnidiis 111 war Jvlons linssv is coming to assist Mons Rennanlt, 
the" (haernour of Chatidernagore That I am not to oppose 
the jiassage of Mons. Ihissv’s forees, that I must go out to meet 
linn, and show him lesjiett, and send him your w,ay ” As yet 
I heal nothing of his coming this way, hut agreeable to the 
Nahob's (luliT I hav'c wiote to all the jenndais and Tliannndais 
on that side of the countrv. that if Mons Bussy shotild march 
this Wiiv not to impede then coming, and to give me immediate 
advice of his coming that I may go to meet him, court his 
fneuddn}!. and send him that way'’'’ 

But Bussy was not coming Watts later learnt it fiom Wajid 
Ininself, and passed on the information to Clive on 23 Mayy saying- 

Ihe Ncdioli hws wrote to Bussi and promised him 20 lack of 
luiHes 111 cast he would come to liis assistance, from whom he 
has lately lettaved this answer that lus business in Golconda 
dt t,iius him thi re that he is no servant of the French Company’s, 
and famiut loine On this the Nabob wiote to Mr Law (whoso 
buses are in the Naboli’s pav at 10,0(X> lupces fier month) 
dircitiiur him to st,i\ whrte he is .ind prepate to return upon 
the lust advises'’ 

Oil 11 '[line, C'.live { III a long letter) put liefoie the Nawab the 
iimtoi ot his aiUi-I'lnglisli designs He wiote in that letter 

Winn Your Extellencv- called me to your assistance against the 
Bataiis, 1 sweai hefore Cod that it vvas inv firm intention to 
assist voii with mv whole force, and that I esteemed it the 

’ Bengal L" Madras Papers, up, cit , (Col Clue’s Correspondence, p 50) 
thtd 'Hill, II p 3D2 
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gieatest happiness to have such an ojaportunity of testifying 
my fricnclshi]> for you, whereas Your Excellency chose your 
fnends fioiii among my enemies as evidently apjieam from this, 
that we have certain knowledge from Dacan of the letter', you 
have wiote to our enemy Monsieur Bowsie. I refer you to the 
copies of your own letters If you do not chusc to shew me your 
copies, I will wait on (you) with those I have You often lia\e 
assured me that you had sent Monsieur Law and his jieoplc out 
of vour countiy over the Garumnassar [Kannanesa], whereas they 
aie still by your orders at Bogglipoie, and they receive a monthly 
allowance of 10,000 mpees, as an instance of which they leceiv- 
cd a bill on the Seats’ house at Rajamaul for 10,000 and con- 
tinue to receive the same monthly. What you have wrote to 
him and his answei I am well acquainted with 

(Cliv'e bluffed the Nawab by pietending that he had received all 
tins infoimation from the Decan The Faujdai of Raj Mahal, 
where Law was staying, was Mir Jafar’s biothei. Mir Daud Khan; 
it was he who detained the conesjxmdence that was exchangi'd 
between Law and the Nawab, and passed on the contents to the 
Lnglish '''■ 

In the same letter, Clive complained th.it some ot the inonev 
piomised in the February treaty had not yet been paid — while 
the Nawab’s complaint was that Watts was not granting leceipts 
for the Company’s effects iclurncd to him — and gave the Nawab 
the following intimation 

It is therefore the sentiments of all who have the charge of the 
Comp.anv’s affairs that I go to Cossirabuzar. put our disputes 
to arbitration before Juggut Seat, Rajah Mohun Lai, Meer 
J.affeir Khan, Rajah Roy Dulub, Meer Murdun and the rest 
of your gi’eat men, and if it shall appeal that I hav'e deviated 
from the treaty I bind myself to give uji all my demands But 
if It should appear Your Excellency has deviated from it, I shall 
demand satisfaction for all oui losses, and all the charges of the 
navy and army,"- 

Clive believed that in this wav the Naw'ab would be deceived 
into the loelief that he and his foices were coming for negotiations 
and for peaceful settlement of the outstanding matters But that 

°° Ibid , p 407. Law’s Memoir, Hill, sol HI, p 210 

'■-Hill, sol II, p 392 



2tit) jn>, (xd’Hin it Ntm, 

1.1 iv t! 13 ilM’fui*' ClliM''!. ifitiT' u.ulud the Natvali), 

all )tl 1 1 iiii aluit [iiHvult'ii iuii(i>u\nt ,il of Engli'.li in- 

tuitu si' put th(' N.iwah III i-niid. ami niiiitl the nr.t't’iKV 
't tu.iLiiit; picpaiatlou On that tla\. Watt-, pu tcn(hn< to the 
N aah that hi' aiul In', loinpaiiion-. tM n' iromir out ‘to hunt on 
the ]huns’ of Tvlaiilapiu (the CluiiipanvV umntiv '-eat near 
K.i-niiha/ar ) . aiul ohtaiinnT ‘ho have’, lift Mui'-hidahad. tvlitto 
Tht'\ (on-idiiul It 111 . -ah to i< -itlc in \ie\\ of tiic t'oiiiintr attack, 
to join OIui On tv |uni‘ Wato had tonuiiniilcatcd to C!h\o how 
\lir ,|a!at tied pluiinil to hitiav ins nui'-tor on the battlefu Id 
‘Rej'.udmj? tile opeiatmii' of wai Mcer JafFeii- can form no farther 
i< olii!,,,}, ,,t jiiioat than that if the N.ihoh took the held and 
Mu 1 jaiiiJi was in th. \an hi uoiild on \our ajijiioath hi at 
hi iJiuni, 'htv 111' ioh.no maitli olf ami join -jou to the m,dit. 
,t pleiid on iithfi of tin wiiil" he will then i ndeavoiir to sicnie 
the r^ahoh, it ill the iiai the same which wlicii jieiloiinid the 
se nal will lie a whiti llaip if the Nahoh slmiild keeji the city he 
»• lit till II iiuliavi.ui to sei/e him on onr aun>’s appioath ”” 

lliat a ioi.-pnat\ had Intn ilhittd hi tween the l'hii,dish and 
the iSaweh’s leadiiifj: im'ii had hetoine known to all those who 
1 ill d to keep theni'i lves posted with politital aliaus (ieoiae 
I i>di*wsk Veimt, Dutrli chief at Kasunlwar. wrote on lb func, 
to Vdiiaii Ihsdivtn Duel tor of the DuUh Settlement at Hugh 
'V\t have infoiiaatioii tiiini .i reliable source that in union with 
tlie Enelisli tiivoon is tveing toiituveti against the Nawah. and m 
wluth I'estiisjuit's [Fiteh Cliand] heirs, Rajah Duilabh Ram, Mii 
Jatar. K-hodadad Khan I.atly and IlcKTahci'k ( ’) are said to have 
a h uul ' * 

\t .Mill diulahad, Mivh.in Lil. iht Naival/s Cluef Dnvati, was 
rhe inh iHi'eii c‘t lUipc.rtani c who stood lovally with him Alii 
J it.n Imit' Mohan T.al a guidge, ever smee Snaj-ud-daula’s acces- 
'len to the Naw.ihsliip, hoin ot the envy that by imimoting Mohan 
L i! to the iKV't ot the Clhief Ministei, the Nawab had dejnned him 
. It the right winch was ho Mir Jafar could not bear with ecjiiani' 
!tut\ the sight of grandees and chiefs coming and saluting Mohan 
h.il, thoueh till V did so ni olit'dieiue to the uiders of the Nawah 
liiu) ell Now when the piojectccl ‘revolution’ was going to put him 
-a tlie thioiii . Mn Jalai’s haughtuie's was infatuated, and he 
Cl aid not itsist making dunuiistration of it He ‘opposed’ obei- 
sauces heaig olitied to Mcvlian I.al. ‘which’, sa^j, a Dutch account 
'^\Inel‘s i'ttir to liisdoin. dated 14 June), ‘made the Nawab 

-Hill, \o! H, p 3‘W '‘Ibid, p 413 
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CO angty that he oidered him to be duigged fiom his bonce’ 
But ivhen the Nawab’s men went to aiiist Mir Jafar. the latter 
had them ‘driven away’ and left his place with a foice. Ihc' 
Nawab was ‘upset’, and realising the inoppoitumty of offending 
Mu Jafai at a ciitical time, went to him to wm back his ‘co- 
ojieration ’ And Mir Jafar, ‘to hide his perfidy bettei’, sa-^s Law, 
‘sweais on the Koran to be faithful, and at once the Nawab is 
satisfied’.'''' On 19 June Mir Jafar wrote to Mirza Omai Beg (a 
trusted officer of his, whom he had sent to the English as a 
hostage for good faith) appiising him of the Nawab’s repentance 
and overtuie, hut firmly reitciating that he would stand by the 
English He also communicated this happening to Clive ‘On 
the news of >our coming the Nabob was much intimidated, and 
lequcsted at such a junctuic I would .stand his friend On my 
jiart, aggreeable to the circumstances of the times, I thought it 
advisiable to ac([uiescc with his request, but what we have agiecd 
on must be done I have fixed the first day of the moon for my 
match God willing I shall ainvc’ In another letter to Clive, Mir 
[.ifar sa>s the Nawab ‘sent for me and flung his iiirband [turbanj 
oir before me 

On 13 }une. Clive began his niai'ch with a force of (150 militaiv, 
1(X) toyiflftf’f, 1,50 of the tiam (including filtv sailoiN) eight jneers 
of cannon (6-poundeis) , and 2.1CH^ sepoys On the eve of liis 
match he addressed a threat to Sheikh Aaunilla (who, a few 
weeks before, had been appointed bv the Nawab Faujdar of Hugh, 
leplacmg Nand Kumar) 

I am now marching to Muxadavad m order to sec the Articles 
of the treaty complied with, which have been long delayed. 
Keep yourself quiet m Ilugly .ind nobodv' shall molest you, 
but if you make the least (movement) depend on it I will send 
jxxsple to destiov your town Behave as a friend to the English 
and you will find them such to you Do not you interfere, hut 
w.nt the event, whethei our ditferenccs with the Nabob aie 
to he s(>ttled in an amicable manner or by a battle.'"’ 

The samt d.i\ (12 .Juni), Aimnilla liuiiiod his answer to Clive, 
savinu' 

p 411 

"'Ihid, vol III, p 212 vol II, p 416 

'■“Bengal ^ Madras Papers, op cit , (Col Clive’s Correspondence, 
No 160) 

"Hill, vol II, pp 404-5 
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A*. *.<MU MHir Inter arrived I despatclied it to the Nabrfi 
In I vjin liv th( of (>(nl voti will ^Kin have 

,ni .iiinvu Th'l.iv >(»m match till vou have an answer from 
the f’n*ente I ain heie for the Nahoh's husmess aipieiahlo to 
hn ftideiN riie Nahoh when he sent me here ordered me to 
do notiumr to dnsitef^ von. Whatevci vou order I am readv 

tf > t iIK’V " ’ 

Aiiswernijf this letter on 13 June, Clive repeated the threat 
‘If vou o}>[>*ee ilir passai^e of onr Imats or sujijthes coining to us, 
or (ommit aiiv (»th(a hostilities I shall dtstrov Ilughlv ’"i Amirul- 
la siKcnmlHAl, ami wrote hark the same dav. ‘I am, conformable 
to the Aah(^)'' oideis, to coini)l\- with what von please to direct. 
I do nut I'ller to oppua' the jiassatre of your shi]js or boats, nor 
to apjH'.u as .111 eiiciuv in aiiv re-^ivect, but am alwavs ready to 
ap[K’ar as a Inend'' I'lie mi])tudent Nawah did not leave enough 
tour at IhiL'h. noi .it aiiv other place up to Murshidahad. and 
Auiaulia would luive onlv invited dtstiuction if he had decided 
to 11 'Ot Clive, 

< >11 Ui Tune, the English forces aruved at Cutvsa which had 
alt eirthen toi tific.ition with eight round towcis, and was about 
half a mile in circumference. ‘Its iinjiort.mce lav m the f.aci tliat 
It fonunanded the highroad to Murshidahad. thus securing access 
or retreat hv vvatir, and it also contained a v'cry' large quantity' 
of grain ’ Its comnnuider offered some icsistance. but as soon 
.IS thf* British .idvanced, bis troops deserted the Fort, which was 
(Hr'ij)ii’d bv tliLiii 

Clive and Mir Jafai wtic constantly exchanging letters, each 
keeping the other posted with np-to-date developments Clive 
mfunued Mir J.if.ir ol his having captured the Cutwa Foit, and 
Mir Jatai coinmumcmted to him the following infoimatioii 

Sunday I marched from tlie citv and i cached .\mmony Gunge 
arid staid a dav' there to collect inv people llie Nalrob inarched 
to-dav from 'Fariack^isire and has jntched his tent at Moncuna 
near th(‘ bridge By tht“ lilessing of Clod to-iuoriow I shall niaich 
in 1111 hence Tuisidav, and shall have my (giarter to the left at 
.1- distance Th(‘ Nabob's intention is to hav'e his mtrcnchrnent 
It Moiuiina, theiefore the sixiner vou march to fall on bun 
the better liefore his design can take place.... When you 
come near I shall then be able to join you If you could send 
''“Ibid, p 405 ^'Ibid, p 407 ”Ibtd, p 407 
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two or three himdrc'd good figlitnig men the nipper road towards 
CosMinbuzar, the Nahoh\ atiny would of thein'^ches rrti'eat. 
Then the battle will have no difficultv. When I am aiiivcd near 
the aim) I will send you prlvatcK' all the inlelhgaiue lat 
me have previous notice of the time you intend tn light"" 

This letter reached Clive at 3 pin on 22 June at Ciitwa, wheie 
he was staying, and on the same day', he replied 

I am determined to risque e\ci\thimr on voui account, though 
you will not exert yourself I shall he on the other side of the 
rivei this evening If you will join me at Phicis, I vvill march 
half way to meet yon, then the whole Naboli’s aniiv will know 
I fight for y'oii Giv'e ini' (lease) to tall to your mind how much 
sour own glory and safety dcpi nds upon it Be assmed if \ou 
do this y'ou will be Suhah of these Provinces/' 

On 22 June, the English force left Cutwa, and reached Plasse\ 
Oiuvc about twelve at niglit Next day at 7 in the moimng, Clive, 
feaimg lest Mir Jafar should go b.ack upon his woid, sent to 
him an iiigent message ‘If you will come to Daudipon 1 will 
march from Placis to meet vou but if you won't tnmiiK even 
with this, paidoii me, I sliall make it up with the Nabob, 

‘At daybreak’ on (23 June), the English ‘discovered the Nabob’s 
army, consisting of about I5,tKK} horse and 35.000 foot w'lth uji- 
waids of 40 pieces of cannon, moving towaids them. (This is 
Clive’s estimate of the Navvab’s aiiny ) What hajipened then is 
nanated thus by' Clive 

They ajipioached ajiace and bv fi began the att^ick with a 
number of heavy cannon supjioited by the' v hole aiiiiv. and 
continued to play upon us very briskly for several heuis during 
which our very advantageous situation saved ir- gieatlv, Ix'ing 
jiossessed of a large tope surrounded with a good mud bank To 
succeed m an attempt on tluar caiiiiori was next to iinjiossible, 
as tluT weie planted m .i manner loutid us and a considerable 
distance from each other, we therefoie lemamed quiet in our post 
m exiiectation of a successful attack upon their camp- at night 

p 420 '"Ibid 

'’’Ibid, p 440 (Clive’s letter dated 2 July to Sek“ct Committee, Fort 
Saint George) 

’* Ibid 
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‘Ihc t .Ill'll !i alnifT iiifitiuurcl fill FhiIU ‘kirs till alHiut 2 oVinck' 
\-iiJui the .uiin iMti ‘ictium,' iiitu then Iniu’C ” ^Vhv 

lisil llir XnvtjhX .univ letiit wlitn llu v VM'it iti ail acKanta^enu'' 
|K .ifLi'U S' a niH"'lu'n ^villi''*' t'liK .tU'Wi i i^ ticadiin I{<a\ ^Iii 
Jatai and »*lht‘r tiaitiis wiaihl N‘1i,ivt‘ on the liattli'firld had not 
K(fu itvcahd in th‘ ii m ^pianli tuc lit liatl xvitli CUivi* ajijiau'iuh 
It r ft at li'*.!- tht' s. < It ! --Iitiiiki li ak mit Wliiln Mir Jaf.ir had tinnrcl 
a til tt'tiiuia d 1<»‘ li till Nawah tdiM ■•tiU i uti-itaint'cl ima'ivitiu;^ 
vvlach niu'-t hiv inttiaad wiirn lit did nut ifui\i“ am iijiiv fiiHii 
Mil laf.il lit 111' liflii ni 22 |inu' That tin* iiituii' bi-fiirii liuii 
wa*' lint fi't' lifttii uU'tii'-ittu I'' ivliviitiis finin that lottcr, in winch 
hr 1 1 'iili liiiiJatMl luakniit tt‘lul^ with Sn aj-ucl-daida in tin* ('cent 
nt Mil jatai hat kmc; t tit 1‘t‘ihaji'* it wa*' in a st itc* iii umeitauitv 
I 1 iiiiiul tliat hi It iui-cl to I'ko'-av Hoii'-i*, a Miiatl luintini,' 
litlif. and Wa*- tht'ii' when ‘c aiiiioiiadintt' wac ifoini' on on 
hotli ^idi c l.atet, thi> aloenie- at a cnitial hour cniistiluti'd 
a (hai'ii a"auj*-t Inin wliiiii wa*. that whili the Emilidi weie 
t.a nr a iili aiiii-th' ith '•tiuvirie, flhct* was Metjnnti’ in Plrissey 
Hoii't rite I xiikiiiatiiiii mven was that he had pone to chamte 
lii> dothi'. winch went wet due to a Middrti ■'hower of laui. 
Au'tndinp to the journal ol Ca{)talii Emi* Cloote. who was 
on the s[nit. tlhve was in Pkisst'v House up to 12 noon And 
wlieii he came at that hour, he ‘called tlie captains topethei', 
Hootc pocs on to sa\ 'to hold a Council of war but chatipintr jus 
mind letuiiif'd without holdinp one'"" Ecidenth, he was \ct m 
the -aiiie state ef uiKcrtainU When Siraj-ud-daula's .'iniiv was 
‘tetinnu’. Major KillpUink 'maiched out' of Phissey Grove ‘with 
In- dnisniu and look pos'e*--niii ol (he tank’ that the aiiiiy ‘had 
ijintlicr."' While this eva-" hajijR'niup, Ghve was vet m PI asspv 
Hou^e, ‘woul was hioupht liuit’, s.ivs Walsh, ‘that a part of liis 
tiisips were niauhiiip out of the Grove towards a small eininenci; 
on which the uojw of Iienth in Suia)a Dowlit's Anu\ had been 
posted Suipiised that sueb a Ulotion should be lu.ide without Ills 
eidiis, lie instaiitlv h istiiiul to the p.utv, at the head of which be 
lound Major Kiliiatiiik, whom he rejiuiiunded foi Ins unsoldici- 
'ike leaduct and oideied him h.ick to the Grove’'"' Clive iinist 
have (onsideied it .i ha/atdous adventure, he was stitkinp to 1ns 
det I'len that the att.ick must lie made at inpht But when he 
arrived on the spot, he chaiiptd Ills mind AVifxidv has icvealcd 

■’Hiil ve! Ilf. u 55 {luertul of Captam Evre Coote ) 

*fbiJ 'Ifml 

*'74i2, {> 4(>}' (VVaMi's leittr published m Jtas/ India Stock m 1763) 
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%\hdt iiKidt' liiiii do ‘-(t, All cliiUiLiL^ in tlip *'ituatioti 

must lui\f taken place, and nf this an idea tan be had from Mu 
jcdai's lettoi tshuli he sent to Chve in the aiteuionii and which 
Chvt lecmed at U pin 

Ml Cl Muidmi was wounded b\ a ball and is sinn dead 
Binshtt’ Hayairv is killed, and ten oi fifteen lioiseinen aie killed 
and wounded Ro^dulhibtum, Lutee Cedair Cawn, and ms -elt 
au moved fiom the right to the lift Make a creat and mdden 
dnchaige and they wall urn away and we shall do oui pait 
llie Colonel, the Rajah, Cawn, and in\sclt we tour men, must 
absolutih ctanult together on the jntijier incasuics to be taken 
\Ve will certainly finish the inetUi, the Inidars and bdihan 
(gunmen and {uoneeis) have acted accoiding to their agree- 
ment. I sweat In my Piophet that the above is tact ''' 

'IhouLdi Mil Jalar had also suggested in the above lettoi that the 
Nawab shonlcl be attacked at 3 in tbe inornitig, pioinising that Ins 
lllie N.iwab'si nun ‘will nm a\va\’. Clive must have found the 
situation favourable, and continued the action Killpatruk had 
alieadv hegun How the situation tumid in lavour of the Laiglisli 
IS told in Ri'r’nlutinn'i iv bnn^ul 

The filing was hveh foi four houis and the Nawah would have 
won the victory if he had oiiK" charged the English with the 
IickU' of tnxijis entmsted to him, but h.iving dncoveied the 
meaning of Mir Jafar’s maiioeuver, who, instead of supporting 
him, was withdrawing with all his men. he had no further doubt 
of his tieacherv He was teirified and thought only of flight 
Ht seat ordcis to our Eienchmen to withdraw' and hurriedly 
letieateil to Miirslud.ihad 

In such ,1 situation, the winning of battle hecaine vriy' easy. 
.^a\s Cloote ‘jH'iceiviiig the enemy ictiu on all sides, I was nideied 
to mattli into thin Imt--. which 1 euteiisd wilhout ojiiiosilioii . the 
iimamdi'i ot the aiiuv wiie then oideied to imirch, while we 
I'ursued the eneinv whith we toiitmued till it was dusk, and 
halted at Doud|xire. about six miles funn the field of battle.’^'’ 
Chve, exiilaimng the cause of the rout of the Nawab ’s army 

“Hill, vol II, pp 423-4 

'HIill, vol HI, p 241 (in the British Museum, Add Ms, 20, 914). 
"Ibid, pp 55-6 
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before the Parliamentary Committee (m 1772), said ‘Serajah 
Dowla had not confidence in his army, nor his army any confidence 
in him, and therefore they did not do their duty upon that 
occasion 

In this decisive battle of the British period in Indian history only 
four Europeans and sixteen Indian sepoys (including two jamadars) 
weie killed, those wounded numbeied eleven Europeans and 
thirty-six Indian sepoys. The Nawab’s army lost about 500 men, 
killed, three elephants, and a great number of hoises Snaj-ud- 
daula fled on a camel belonging to one of his servants Arriving 
in Murshidabad, he ‘despatched away what jewels and treasure 
he conveniently could, and followed himself at midnight attended 
only by four or five persons’ Travelling by boat, the fugitives 
ariivcd close to Raj Mahal on 30 June Being ‘fatigued with 
confinement in the boat’, Siraj-ud-daula went ashore whilst his 
attendants prepared a meal, and there his last misfortune awaited 
hun ‘Though he had disguised himself in mean clothing, he was 
recognised by a man named Dana Shah’, whom he had disfigured 
as a punishment Dana Shah quietly conveyed the news to Mir 
Daud, Faujdar of Raj Mahal (brother of Mir Jafar), who promptly 
sent a guard, who seized the Nawab and took him to Murshidabad 
To decide what should be done of Siraj-ud-daula, Mir Jafar held 
a council A prompt decision could not be taken, and he handed 
over the prisoner to his son Miran, who, in spite of his father’s 
instruction, or (as Watts says) with his tacit approval, had him 
murdered by one Mohammad Beg 

Siraj-ud-daula was only twenty years of age®° at the time of 
his death At this age, it was humanly impossible for him, for any 
one, to prove superior to the collective treachery, machination, and 
trickery of a score of persons, all possessiong rich and varied ex- 
perience of the world, and all, employing all the evil genius they 
were capable of, hatching one of the most foolproof conspiracies 
ever practised on battlefields The principal men at the head 
of the Nawab’s army were Mir Jafai, Rai Durlabh Ram, YarTutf 
Khan (also known as Khudadad Klian Lati, first chosen by the 
English for the Nawabslnp), Mamk Chand, Mir Kasim, Mohan 
Lai, Mir Madan, and Bahadm' Ah Khan (son-in-law to Mohan 
Lai) Of these the first five had decided to betray their master, 

p. 324 

“Hill, vol II, p 441 (Clive’s letter dated 2 July to Select Comnuttee, 
Fort Saint George) 

“According to Ghulam Hussain Khan, 
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and did so according to plan Of the remaining three' the last two 
were killed on the battlefield 

Mir Jafar, who had been promised the Nawabship, naturally 
became the chief designer of his men’s performance at the battle- 
field After Mir Madan had fallen dead and when Siraj-ud-daula 
saw that Mir Jafar, Rai Durlab Ram, and Yar Lutf Khan were 
not fighting but were withdrawing their forces ‘to the left’, he 
sent for Mir Jafar, placed his turban in his hands, and entreated 
him to defend it He said 

I now tepent of what I have done, and, availmg myself of those 
ties of consanguinity®’ which subsist between us as well as of 
those rights which my grandfather, Aliverdi Khan, has doubtless 
acquired upon your gratitude, I look up tO' you as the only 
representative of that venerable personage, and hope, therefore, 
that, forgetting my past trespasses, you shall henceforth behave 
as become a Seyd [Saiyed], a man united in blood to me, and 
a man of sentiments, who conserves a grateful rememberance of all 
the benefits he has received from my family I recommend myself 
to you, take care of the conservation of my honour and life®® 

This moving appeal aroused some feeling of compassion in Mir 
Jafar and he swore on the Koran to be faithful to him The 
emotion passed away as quickly as it came, but the burden of 
the oath remained on his chest It was too late now to undo 
the conspiracy, and he circumvented the oath — cheating the 
Koran itself — ^by writing thus to Glive 

I was in the Nabob’s presence on this plain, and observed that 
everbyody was intimidated He sent for me and flung his turband 
off before me, and one day he made me write on the side of 
the Koran so that I cannot come over to you By the blessing 
of God you have the better of the day Meer Murdun was 
wounded by a ball and is since dead Buxshee Hazarry is killed, 
and ten or fifteen horsemen are killed and wounded. Roydull- 
brum, Luttee Codair Cawn, and myself are moved from the 
right to the left Make a great and sudden discharge and they 
will run away and we shall do our part ®® 

These three did not fight for the English and did not fight for 

Mir Jafar was brother-in-law of Alivardi Khan 
" Seir Mntaqhenn, vol II, p 232 Hill, vol. II, p. 423 
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the Nawab either, but by the withdrawal of their foices ‘to the 
left’, gave the Nawab unmistakable proof of their treachery, who, 
completely disappointed and demoralised, abandoned the battle 
Of the traitors, two — Manik Ghand and Mir Kasim — headed 
the fighting forces. Manik Ghand’s mysterious behaviour at 
Calcutta, when the English recaptured that town and other places 
in the last week of December 1756, and first week of January 
1757, was enough to arouse suspicion, Mir Kasim was a son-in-law 
of Mir Jafar These two persons do not figure in the coriespondenec 
that passed between the Nawab’s men at Murshidabad and Clive 
and between the latter and the English spies at Murshidabad 
Manik Ghand seems to have kept his plan of betrayal a carefully 
guarded secret, which could not become known until after the 
successful conclusion of the ‘revolution’ The very next day of 
the battle of Plassey, Glive wrote a letter (24 June) to Manik 
Chand, saying ‘I before was informed of your fiiendly senti- 
ments by Mr Watts . From Jaffir Ally Gawn Bahadre I am 
informed you have joined him My advice at present is that 
you act so as that the enemy shall not escape ’ (The reference 
is to the effoits being made to capture Siraj-ud-daula.) It is 
difficult to say when he joined Mir Jafar — during the days of the 
hatching of the conspiracy, on the battlefield, or after the lOut 
of the Nawab’s army According to Clive, Mohan Lai and Manik 
Chand ‘were the first to letreat, and were presently followed by 
the Nabob, Meer Cossiin and others’ Mohan Lai’s loyalty to 
Siraj-ud-daula is acknowledged by every account of the tunc as 
being above suspicion But while Mohan Lai and his son, who 
had fled, weie made prisoners, Manik Chand was allowed free 
association with Mir Jafar and other conspirators as if he was one 
of them Maybe the attenuating circumstance in his favour was 
that he did not run away and offered his co-operation immediately 
after the flight of Siraj-ud-daula Later, Mohan Lai too was talcen 
into confidence, and this is another factor which can be cited if 
Manik Chand’s character is sought to be vindicated But his 
‘friendly sentiments’ towards the English, which he had been dis- 
playing ever since Fulta, prove either his timidity or his loyalty 
to them which they might have secured m consideration of money 
or piomises 

Of the other three, Rai Durlabh Ram and Yar Lutf Khan, were, 
as IS admitted by Mir Jafar and Clive, among the chief 
conspirators The fifth, Mir Kasim, who also‘ hurriedly retreated, 

°° Ibid , p 427 (Letter to Select Committee, Fort William) 
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when Siraj-ud-daula was made prisoner, not only insulted and 
abused him, but cruelly treated his wile Lutfunni&a, and took 
possession of her jewels ‘supposed to be worth many lakhs of 
rupees’ 

Thus was laid the foundation of British rule in Bengal — a founda- 
tion over which the superstructure had yet to be built up Thus 
was turned into reality by the English ‘a probability’, suggested, 
several years before the happenings of 1756' and 1757, by Colonel 
Scot, ‘of success in bringing about a Revolution to their advantage’ 
(the words are of Charles F Noble’s) And thus was proved how 
sound was Noble’s understanding of men and affairs, he had 
said (in his letter dated 22 September 1756 to the Select Com- 
mittee, Fort Saint George) ‘I look on old Omy Chund as the 
man in Bengal the most capable of serving us if he has a mind 
of It’ 

It was this Battle of Plassey, in which treason and not arms 
made the decision, which established Clive’s clami for rapid pro- 
motions, the last one making him Baron of Plassey, and which, 
m a brief period, made him one of the wealthiest men of England. 


'^Seir Mutaqhenn, vol II, p 240. 
““HiU, vol III, p 328, 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Mir Jafar as Nawah : English 
the Keal Eulers 


On 24 JuNEj Glive despatched a letter, through Scrafton, to Mir 
Jafar congratulating him ‘on the victory’, and saying ‘the victory 
IS yours, not mine’. Apparently before this letter reached him, 
Alir Jafar had started for Clive’s camp, harbounng in his breast 
a misgiving as to the reception he would get from the Colonel, 
he had not bred a shot for the Enghsh and feaied he might have 
displeased Clive When he reached the camp, and the guard 
turned out ‘to receive him as he passed, he started as if he thought 
It was all over with hun; nor did his countenance bnghten up 
till the Colonel embraced him, and saluted him Subah of the three 
provinces’,^ And Mir Jafar, m his turn, ‘made many expressions 
of gratitude to the Enghsh, and assured’ them ‘he would be faith- 
ful to his treaty’ * He then hastened to Murshidabad, accompanied 
by Watts and Walsh, Clive staying behind with his forces at Daud- 
pur, six miles from the capital On 26 June, the ceremony of the 
new Nawab’s installation was gone through On 29 June, Clive 
entered the capital with 200 European and 500 Indian soldiers. 
‘The inhabitants,’ says Clive, ‘who were spectators upon that occa- 
sion, must have amounted to some hundred thousands, and if they 
had had an inchnatim to have destroyed the Europeans, they 
might have done it with sticks and stones’ ® But inhabitants were 
always unconcerned spectators in all wars, and made no expres- 
sion of offence The same day Ghve, as he says, ‘waited on’ Mir 
Jafar ‘being escorted to him by his son ’ So overwhelmed was he 
with gratitude that he ‘declined taldng his seat on the musnud’ 
until seated on it by Ghve This being done Chve ‘saluted him 
as Nabob, upon which bs courtiers congratulated him and paid 
him the usual homage.’^ What a funny scene it must have looked' 

’ Scrafton, HeflecUons, p 95 - Hill, vol 11, p 428 

’ Hill, vol III, pp 324-5 (Clive’s evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee) 

‘Hill, vol 11, p 437 (Clive’s letter dated 30 June 1757 to Select 
Committee, Fort William). 
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MIR JAFAR AS NAWAB 

Mir Jafar is spoken of quite highly m Law’s Memoir 

This Mir Jafar Ah Khan had been for many ycais Bakshi or 
Generalissimo of the army He had enjoyed the particular con- 
fidence of Ahverdikhan, who^ on his deathbed, had recommended 
Siraj-uddaula to him and made him swear on the Koran never 
to abandon him. I am certain he intended to keep his word 
Mir Jafar had always passed for a brave and sciupulously 
upright man Without his support Siraj-ud-daula would never 
have been Nawab He alone kept him on his throne He ought 
therefore to have had the greatest lespect for this general 
Impatient of all restraint and of all those whose rank gave them 
the right to make representations to him, the greatest and most 
eutting insults cost him nothing Mir Jafar, the favourite of 
Aliverdikhan, had much trouble in accustoming himself to ill- 
treatment He was only restramed by the respect due to the 
memory of his former master and by the remembrance of the 
oath he had taken At last however he was urged beyond his 
patience. Siraj-ud-daula, by I know not what caprice (I believe 
Raja Mohan Lai had something to do with it) after having 
addiessed to Mir Jafar All Khan the most insulting epithets 
in full Durbar depnved him of his office of Baishi Mir Jafar 
outraged by the manner in which he had been treated accepted 
the proposals which had already been made to him several tunes 
by the Seths and entered into a treaty with Mr Watts Mir 
Jafar was loved by the people, he had with him almost all the 
great officers of the army, to whom also there were heavy arrears 
of pay due from Siraj-uddaula ® 

Whatever Mir Jafar may have been in the past, he was no 
more a ‘brave’ and ‘upnght’ person, he no doubt headed the 
Government of Bengal, but Clive was, and was supposed to be 
all around, the virtual ruler Clive lost no time in making himself 
known as such and creating an impression that the supreme power 
m Bengal, which sustained the Nawabship, resided in the English. 
It was to Clive that the principal feudatory chiefs submitted their 
obeisances; it was Chve who sought their co-operation and pro- 
mised them protection, it was Clive to whom the principal men 
in the treachery addressed congratulatory letter; and it was Chve 
who arranged to get imperial approval of the appointment 
of the new Nawab When Chve was on his march towards Plassey, 
'Hill, vol HI, p 211 
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he had known that Asad-uz-zaman, Raja of Birbhum, had been 
made hostile to Siraj-ud-daula, and had written to him inviting 
Ins help for the ‘revolution’, but the Raja’s reply, saying ‘by the 
blessing of God I will arnve with my aniiy and will ceitainly join 
you’” reached Clive on 26 June (after all was over) , the Raja 
may have deliberately delayed the reply. When Clive apprised him 
of his success, the Raja wrote back (2 July) 

I hope in God that success will attend the man that favours me 
so much By the oppression of the Government I was deprived 
of all power m my country By your favour I hope to be restored 
to it. I cannot express my gratitude to you, but while I live 
I shall think myself bound to the man who has lifted me up, 
and whose hand has supported me I am always ready to obey 
youi commands. . You are the revenger of mj'urics and 
the suppoit of the oppressed’^ 

Raja Swarup Chand of Burdwan wiote m his congratulatoiy 
letter (6 July) to Clive ‘I thank God that he has blest you with 
so gieat a victory; it gave me infinite satisfaction I was praying to 
God that you might increase in riches and powei’, and it has 
been as my heart desired . . I hope your favour will continue 
towards me, and that I shall be freed from the oppression I labour 
under.’® 

To Ram Narain, the Nawab’s deputy at Patna, Clive wrote, after 
proudly narrating his ‘victory’ T theiefore recommend it to you 
to acquire his favour by a ready obedience to his (Mir Jafar’s) 
commands, and that you give orders that he be proclaimed and 
acknowledged throughout the province under your Government ’ 
Ghve also asked Ram Narain to make ‘best endeavours to seize 
and deliver up Mons Law and all the French and their servants 
in the province’ to the English, adding, by this ‘you will acquire 
my fnendship And Ram Narain wrote back to say ‘I am ready 
to follow whatever advice Mr Pearkies, your gomastah, may give 
me Agreeable to Mr Pearkies advice, I have sent a body of 
men after Mr Law and I am ready to assist him m everything 
1 look on the acting agreeable to your pleasure as a happiness 
Glive instructs Rai Durlabh, now the Nawab’s Diwan ‘The 

^ Bensial & Madras Papers, op cit , (Col Clive’s Correspondence, 
No 182) 

’’Ibid, (No 187) "Ibid, (No 193) 

"Ibid, (Letter dated 5 July, No 191) 

""Ibid, (Letter dated 28 July, No 202) 
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weight of the Government’s affairs is now on you, you have our 
friendship' in your power Don’t look on it as of little considera- 
tion. I always persuade myself you look on the Company’s 

business as your own . . Always serve the Nabob like a wise 
Dewan and shew him a true zeal for his service And Rai Durlabh 
malces agreeable replies 

Ghve and other conspirators also reaffirm their fidelity to each 
other, the former asserting his domination and extending his 
patronage The Jagat Seth tells Glive ‘My heart is elated with 
gladness past expiession The friendship with you is truly sincere 
as I am yours I look for vour favour Be pleased to accept of 
ten Europe pomegranates, which I now send you.’^^ (Tins letter 
was written on the third day of Plassey, 25 June.) To Khwaja 
Wajid, Ghve wrote ‘I always reflect with pleasure on your agree- 
able friendly behaviour to me at Chinchura I hope God will 
long preserve you m your present happy condition 

It was Ghve, who made it his concern to obtain a fonnal farman 
from the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, a mere titular head of the 
disintegrated empire On 30 July, he wrote a letter to Alamgir 
Sanee, boasting of English ‘victories’ of 5 Februaiy, and 23 June, 
and full of falsehoods He said 

Siraj-ud-daula broke his oath and joined with the enemies of the 
English to destroy them He was killed by his servants who 
followed him to demand their pay. By the consent of all the 
great men of the city, Jaffer Cawn Bahadre succeeded him, a man 
just and merciful as his predecessor was wicked and cruel He 
therefore beseeches your Majesty that you will grant him a sun- 
nud for the Subaship of these three provinces I have joined him 
with 25,000 matchless sepoys, and if it please God theie shall 
be nothing wanting to make the country flourish and the sub- 
jects happy I am always ready with my life to obey your 
Majesty’s commands 

He sent a similar letter to the Emperor’s Prune Minister Bribery 
could get any farman from Delhi, and the Jagat Seth, says Ghve, 
‘undertook to use his whole interests at Delhi, which is certainly very 
considerable, to get the Nabob acknowledged by the Mogul and 

^^Ibid, (Letter dated 21 July, No 298) 

Ibid , (Letter dated 12 October, No 230) 

^ Ibid , (No 178) ^^Ibtd, (Letter dated 4 September, No 2121 

^‘Ibid, (No. 203) 
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our late grants confirmed, likewise procure for us any other phir- 
maunds we might have occasion for’ 

It was again Chve who gave an undertaking to Balaji Rao 
Peshwa (entitled Nana) to malce payments of chowth the right 
to which the Marathas had exacted from Alivardi Khan. ‘I have 
wrote to the Nanna,’ says Glive in his letter to the Secret Com- 
mittee, London (6 August), ‘of our stnct alliance with the present 
Nabob, and that I have engaged his promise that the customary 
annual chout shall be duly paid’ 

In order that his ‘victory’ might be echosed in the South and his 
‘greatness’ recognised, he sent proud letters to the rulers of the 
South In his letter to the Nawab of Arcot, Mohamad Ah, he 
said, exaggerating his feats and indulging, as usual, in falsehood 
‘On the 23rd June at daybreak his (Siraj-ud-daula’s) whole army 
consisting of 100,000 men,^® appeared in sight on the extensive 
plains of Placis. The battle immediately began, and at 4 m the 
evening God declared for us, and this vast array was entirely defeat- 
ed Many of his principal officers and 4,000 men’“ were left on the 
field of battle . . and in a few days Siraja Dowla was killed 
by them that pursued’ him ““ He sent a similar letter to the 
Nizam 

Chve now desired to be consulted by the Nawab even on the 
appointments to be made for high government posts, pretending 
that his only motive was to protect the Nawab’s interest. This 
is what he said in his letter (15 July) to Mir Jafar 

Whenever I write to your Excellency it is the same as li 1 was 
writing to my father Such regard and friendship' as a son has 
for his father, such have I for your Excellency’s advantage I 
hear the first of the New Moon you intend to nominate all 
your officeis, I shall take it as a particular favour if your Excel- 
lency will permit me to see a list of them, and if I hear there 
be any that are not attached to your Excellency’s person, I 
will acquaint you with it, it being my duty to do so 


Hill, vol II, p 459 (Clive’s letter dated 26 July, to the Secret Com- 
imttee, London) 

"Hill, vol II, p 465 

" In his despatches to his compatnots, he said the army consisted 
of 50,000 

To his compatriots, he said the Nawab's loss amounted to 500 men. 
^Bengal & Madras Papers, op cit , (Col Clive’s Correspondence, 
No 205) 
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(When he came to re-estabhsh the English m Bengal, Clive had 
addressed Siraj-ud-daula also as father ) 

Like an experienced ruler, Clive cast his vigilant eyes in all 
directions. The object which he .sought to serve by his vigilance 
was (1) to prevent French alhance with any other power, 
for, if such an alliance subverted the 'revolution’ the cons- 
piracy had just brought about, the result would be disastrous for 
the English, and the French would get the advantageous posi- 
tion now occupied by the English, and (2) to stabilise Mir Jafar’s 
government; for, only fioni stability thereof could flow peaceful 
accomplishment of the privileges and advantages the English had 
planned to gain from the new Nawab 

After the accession of Mir Jafar, Clive asked regional chiefs 
to deliver to him the French in their territories When he suspected 
Ram Narain, the Nawab’s deputy at Patna, of helping the French 
to slip quietlv out of his territory, he complained to Rai Durlabh' 

There is nothing in this world that I have so much at heart as 
to drive out the French I have just now received news that Ram- 
naiain, regardless of what the Nabob and myself have wrote, 
instead of stopping the French has Idt them go to Patna . . 
I write to you as a friend, that you send express orders to have 
the above Frenchmen seized and sent to me that Law and 
his party be attacked wherever they can be found, their passage 
and provisions stopt 

And Rai Durlabh wrote in reply ‘If Ramnarain does not obey 
us we together will punish him (Clive’s pohey was to win over 
and oblige the people connected with the government and not to 
antagomse them, only a short while later, we find Clive pleading 
with Mir Jafar on behalf of Ram Narain, and getting him confirmed 
in his Patna job Ram Narain is beholden to Clive, and tells him. 
‘Your protection gains me the Nabob’s favour If all the hairs 
of my head could spealt they could not express how much I am 
obliged to you Similarly, Ghve resecured Nawab’s favour foi 
Raja Ram, the Faujdar of Midnapore, and obtained liberty for the 
Faujdar’s relatives who had been put in confinement by the Nawab ) 
Clive asked Durlabh Ram to instruct all the feudal cluefs in 
the temtones of Bengal to capture the French ‘wherever they find 

-^Ibtd, (Letter dated 21 July, No 198) 

"'Ibid, (Letter dated 22 July, No 199) 

^^Ibid, (No 397). “JW, (No 398) 
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them’ To some of them^ he himself sent out instructions, pro- 
mising them to protect their interests The prominent of these 
were the Rajas of Birbhum and Dmajpur In order to establish 
his loyalty to Clive, the Raja of Birbhum transcended all limits of 
absurdity While reporting to Clive that he had taken into custody 
some Frenchmen found in his estate, he said that they were refusing 
to go to the English, and asked Clive ‘If you will order me tO' send 
their heads I will There was to be no severing of heads from 
the bodies, and the suggestion was employed only to show how 
abundant was the Raja’s loyalty to Clive 'I’he French were later 
forcibly sent and delivered to the English Before carrying out 
the behest of Clive, the Raja made an offer to him ‘My country 
IS yours, you may build houses or whatever you please m it The 
Raja was once involved (in January 1758) in a battle, on behalf 
of his uncle, with Raja Sundar Singh, another feudal chief He 
duly informed Ghve of his intention to do so, but the decision on 
the field went against him and his uncle, and, amusingly enough 
It was Sundar Singh (to fight whom the Raja of Biibhum had 
asked Clive for a loan of ‘one or two hundred soldiers’®^) who 
presented Clive with two gold mohurs, and wrote to him ‘I will 
not fail to inform you if anything further should happen But 
Clive administered a mild rebuke to the victor ‘I am very sorry 
that any disturbances should happen among the Nabob’s subjects 
which can only end in defrauding the Nabob' of his revenues For 
the future I hope all will be peace and then trade will flourish 
The story of how the downfall of an independent ruler had been 
brought about did not travel far, the one that spread far and wide 
was of the ‘heroic victory’ of British arms over a huge aimy of the 
Nawab of Bengal This became a great historic event to estabhsh 
British superiority and to stake awe in Indian rulers, all 
independent, afraid and envious of each other. Information of the 
English desire to track the French was conveyed to distant places 
like Oudh, and the Nawab of that province was asked to co-operate 
with the English The Nawab (Shuja-ud-daula), as if respectfully 
obeying the order, wrote back to say 

The letter you wrote me advising the driving out of Mr Law 

''' Ibtd , (Clive’s letter dated 12 Ocl , No 230) 

■''Ibid, (Letter to Clive, 4 Nov, No 258) 

^Ibid, (Letter to Clive, dated 18 Nov, No 280) 

'"‘Ibid, (Letter to Clive, dated 28 Oct, No 248) 

"'Ibid, (No 332) ""Ibid, (No 341) 

^ Ibid , (Clive’s letter dated 1 Sept, 1758, No 342) 
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and the other Frenchmen and desiring me that as you have a 
zealous regard for my welfare and are my fiiend that I should 
oppose them, I have received and perused But before the 
receipt of this letter, in consideration of the fonner friendship 
between us I wrote expressly to Bulwant Sing Bahadre to prevent 
their passage into my bounderys But by the humble address of 
Bulwunt Singh it appears the French before his receiving my 
purwannah had proceeded towards Deckan In future I shall 
let no one pass Be confident of me m every thing and always 
acquaint me with your welfare 

But an intelligence from Omar Kuli Khan, who was the Bengal 
Government’s agent at Shuja-ud-daula’s court, created apprehen- 
sion of an attack by the Oudh ruler Omar Kuli Khan’s letter, 
which was addressed to Omar Beg Khan, an officer of Mir Jafar, 
said 

Your reputation is lost by the Fiingees [the English] having 
defeated you [i e Siraj-ud-daula’s army] Tlierefore they all cry 
out they aie no soldiers in Bengal and there’s great riches, let us 
enter and possess ourselves of it . It is necessary the Nabob 
should show himself a soldier . Let him come to Patna and 
enlist the soldiers of this part of the country. Raja Ram 
Narain can’t stand it a minute . If they hear the Nabob is 
got there himself they will be intimidated The Rajah of Benares 
has wrote several times to Shuja-ud-Doula to enter the country, 
or that Patna is empty®® 

Clive had just then received information of the arrival of ten 
French ships — whether they were ‘ships of force’ he did not know 
— and was apprehensive of French-Oudh alliance, the only reliev- 
ing pait of the information was that the French General, Bussy, 
was going to engage himself m a South Indian theatre of war and 
could not spare himself for an action against the English in 
Bengal Glive passed on this information to Mir Jafar, adding 
‘that the people of Patna weie hatching some evil designs against’ 
him Clive had become, by self-appropriation, not only the poli- 
tical informant of the Nawab, but also his adviser and prompter, 
he professed to be, and perhaps was, better posted with political 

Ibid , (Shuja-ud-daula’s letter to Major Coote, No 210) 

'“Ibid, (No 209) ’"JW, (Nos 219 and 220) 

^’’Ibid, (Clive’s letter dated 14 Oct, 1757, No 231) 
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developments in the country About the threat from Oudh, the pru- 
dent way that suggested itself was that, when Mir Jafar had reached 
Patna with his forces and had thus given proof of his ability to 
fight, he should conclude a treaty of peace with Shuja-ud-daula 
But Clive warned him 

‘I have heard there has always been great enmity between the 
Vizier [the Delhi Emperor’s Prime Minister] and Shuja-ud- 
Doula’s family, and perhaps Shuja-ud-Doula’s apprehensions 
may have made him desirous of your friendship and assistance, 
your ent’ring into a public treaty with him may displease the 
Court [the Delhi Court], and make them your enemies, if you 
write turn sweet words and tell him that you are getting a great 
anny ready, and that it has been your design for some months 
past to march to Patna it will be sufficient 

The Nawab staited preparations for his march to Patna, but it 
was not until a few weeks had elapsed that he advised Clive about 
It and casually asked him for co-operation. T desire you will write 
me what time you propose’^® Clive’s reaction to this communica- 
tion was a display of gnevance ‘This is the first time you wrote 
me that I should march up to join you, however I will immediately 
give orders to have my army collected together I must desire you 
will advance according to Treaty one lack of rupees, as that will 
be about the expence of one month for the whole anny Two 
days later, he again protested ‘I am sorry to find your Excellency 
does not think proper to communicate to me the situation of your 
affairs in so full and friendly a manner as my attachment to your 
services merits ’ He emphasised the seriousness of the situation at 
Patna, saying ‘I am informed from other hands of what Ram- 
narain is about, and how much discontent reigns throughout your 
dominions This has determined me to hasten my march to join 
you The Nawab’s letter to Clive does not suggest the former’s 
anxiety to enlist the latter’s help, but Cbve’s natural wish to main- 
tain the prevailing assumption of British supenonty and to guard 
against the likelihood of conciliation between the French and the 
Nawab, who had had no cause of complsunt against them, must 
have suggested how inevitable was ft for Enghsh force to 
accompany the Nawab to Patna The new government being yet 

^’Ibid, (Clive’s letter dated 26 Oct, 1757, No 239) 

Ibid , (Nawab’s letter reed 4 Nov, No 260) 

^°Ibid, (4 Nov, No 261) "(6 Nov, No 262). 
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in an unsettled state, the Nawab pleaded apologetically ‘How 
can I think of writing you anything when I am not certain 
ot it It gives me great pleasure to hear that you have pitched 
^your tent I am thereby grown stronger By the favour 

of God^'I hope you will enjoy long life’"'^ In another letter, he 
conveyed the information of his having ordered Rs 50,000 to be 
paid 

Earher, Clive had informed the Nawab of local risings and ex- 
horted him to act His letter (2 Oct 1757) said 

I have just heard from Mr Watts that two of youi Jemidars 
have rebelled against you in the Purneo [Purnia] country, and 
set up the brother of Shokat Jung Yesterday I informed you 
of some bad designs at Patna All these things make it necessary 
that you should take the field as soon as possible, and exert your- 
self in an extraordmary manner You know I am always ready 
to assist you with ihy force and advice Whenever you find 

any of your Jemidars wanting either m fidelty or courage you 
should always turn them out of your service I would advise 
you not to delay a moment in sending forces under a good 
Jemidar to put an end to this rebellion I have ordered Captain 
Grant tvith a detachment of nulitary sepoys and cannon to be 
m readiness to assist and join whomsoever you may think proper 
to send into that country “ 

The Nawab, m accordance with this instruction, sent a force to 
‘quell the rebellion’, and demanded from Clive the assistance 
of 500 ‘fighting men’ which request the latter at once complied 
with 

The South being already bent before British diplomacy and it 
being known that the Company put up puppets on the thrones as 
a matter of policy, the Nabob of Arcot offered to Clive a sugges- 
tion for Bengal ‘I trust that when you have concluded matters in 
Bengal to your satisfaction, you will send for my Naib (Deputy) 
and give him the charge of the country 
It was Clive, who got Durlabh Ram the Prime Ministership of 
Bengal, and it was he who maintained the latter m that position 
in spite of Mir Jafar’s suspicion — supposed by Clive to be ground- 

Ibid , (Without date, received 4 Nov, No 272) 

Ibid , (Without date, received 4 Nov, No 273) 
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less — of Durlabh Ram conspiring agamst him Durlabh Ram, says 
'Glive (in his letter dated 23 December 1757 to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Company in London), ‘was suspected to be engiossing 
the Power m his hands, and rather to have encouraged the three 
Rebellions than endeavouied to suppress them’ The suspicion 
extended to Siraj-ud-daula’s biother, who, the Nawab and his son 
bdieved, was designed to be made Nawab, and the poor wretch 
was executed Durlabh Rain, terror-stricken lest he should meet 
the same fate, shut himself indoors ‘on a pretence of sickness’, and 
assembled ‘a large body of his own troops with him as’ was ‘usual’ 
those days ” When Clive talked to the Nawab about this afiau, 
the latter pretended complete ignorance and shifted the blame for 
the murder of Siraj-ud-daula’s brother on to his son, Miran (He 
had made the same pretence in the case of the murder of Siraj- 
ud-daula ) Clive exerted his influenc, and Durlabh Ram retained 
his job Durlabh Ram, in his turn, had become essential to the 
interests of the English, ‘as’f says Clive, ‘no Durbar business can 
be transacted without him, and we have some Points to settle of 
gi'eat Consequence to’ the Company’s ‘interest’ 

About five months later, Durlabh Ram again came under shade, 
and Miran ‘expressed himself’ in the ‘presence’ of Scrafton ‘that 
he suspected’ Durlabh Rain ‘of evil intentions towards him’ ‘When 
I heard these things’, Clive says, ‘I was more wounded than if I 
had been stiuck with a cannon ball’, and interpreted Miran as 
suspicious of the English Clive protested. 

When were the English known to do bad things that such inju- 
iious thoughts should be entertained of them It was at Placis 
I iisqued my life, my leputation and the very being of the 
Company to establish you and your family, and it was at the 
Seat’s house that the strictest alliance was concluded by oath 
between your Excellency, the Seats, Roydulub and myself, . , 
when these things are heard at Delhi, Sujait Doula’s [Shuja-ud- 
daula’s], and the Morattoes [Marathas] Country, they will say 
these people are quarrelling among themselves, now is the proper 
tune to take the nch subaship of Bengal from Jafifer Ally Cawn 
Foi my own part if I find the upright manner in which I have 
hitherto acted and the solemn oath I have sworn to your Excel- 
lency, cannot exempt me from unnatural suspicions, I am deter- 
mined to return to Chmapatam, where I shall find the affection 

" Beniial & Madras Papers^ op cit , (Last part, p 24) 
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of a fathei from Nabob Mahmud Ally Cawn who has seen proofs 
of my attachment to him for more than ten years 

The Nawab knew that Clive’s anger would never remove him 
(Clive) to the South, but would manifest itself in some unpleasant 
manner that might jeopardise his (Nawab’s) position, and submitted 
to him with all the flattery he was capable of The Nawab said 
in his reply 

You must not think of going to Chmapatam, I have a gieater 
regard for you than any of my sons, and so I have for Dullub- 
lam Bahadre than any of my brothers Even when you was 
displeased with him I show’d him favor, and I am fully persuaded 
his intentions are good. By the goodness of God whatever I 
enjoy is entirely owing to your favour and friendship ... I 
swear by God if I had a thousand tongues I could not express 
the obligations I am under to you It is proper you should 
show me the same favor as at first.’" 

So discomforted did the Nawab become or pretend to become that 
he ‘deferr’d’ his pi ejected visit to the Durga deity ‘to make my 
offeimgs’ ” (Mir Jafar paid devotional visits to Durga before set- 
ting out for a big task , he was then shortly going to begin his march 
towards Patna ) 

High officers like Durlabh Ram and Ram Narain, big and small 
landlords, rebellious chieftains, and many otheis, being afraid of 
the English, and more obedient to them than to the Nawab, and 
the Nawab himself being in fear of an attack from the north and 
trouble from the rebels in his own dominions, and beholden to 
Clive, not only for putting him on the throne, but also for endea- 
vouring to secure his confinnation from the Delhi Court, Clive’s 
word was law, and even mild questioning by the Nawab made 
Clive angry, and the Nawab had no alternative but to make 
an abject surrender Chve applied for a pennit for virtual 
monopoly to buy saltpetre, pleading that the Company would pay 
the same price as othersi did Rightly believing that the monopoly 
would injure the interest of other traders, Mir Jafar did not 
agree to the request, and was afflicted by the following outburst 
by Clive 

"Bengal & Madras Papers, vol III (1757-1795), (Clive’s Correspond- 
ence, lettei dated 18 May 1758, No 499) 
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This affair of the saltpetre is the only favor I have asked of 
you. . I am sick in body, hut much more so in mind, for 
It IS with great grief of mind I obsei’ve your favor for the 
English decreasing daily It is true when any leports of the 
Mahrattas or Sujah-ud-Dowla’s coming into this country pre- 
vails, then we are thought useful, at all other tunes the English 
are thought troublesome. We are the same people who 

obtained you the Subaship and preserved your life at Placis, 
and that we are determined to support Your Excellency in youi 
present great state against all your enemies as long as wc have 
a man left 

Clive, however, made a semblance of concession to the Nawab, 
he said (in the same letter) the Company would ‘supply you 
with any quantity you may want at the price it costs us’ And 
the Nawab wrote back ‘You are my son and dearer to me than 
my life, the connections that are between us cannot be equalled 
m this world By the favour of God I always act for your satisfac- 
tion and the English interest The monopoly was considered in- 
evitable, and the only thing the Nawab could do to lessen its effect 
was to ask foi 50,000 niaunds of saltpetre for his own use, arguing 
‘you will know that I must have powder for the use of my 3 
subaships’ But Clive again emerged cleverer and sarcastically told 
the Nawab ‘You had only to ask for the other 50,000 maunds, 
then this business would have been at an end.’ Clive then argued 
that Alivardi Khan ‘who kept up a very large army and was 
engaged in war for many years, never used a fifth part of that 
quantity’, and said that he would be prepaied to supply the quantity 
consumed during Ahvardi Khan’s tune ‘or even 3 oi 4,000 maunds 
more’.”® Clive invoked Durlabh Ram and Ram Narain’s assistance 
in settling the saltpetre affaii, and threatned to ‘march away with’ 
his ‘army immediately to Calcutta’, (Clive was then camping 
near Murshidabad with a view to proceeding to Patna with the 
Nawab) The threat of withdrawal meant evidently a threat to the 
positions of Durlabh Ram and Ram Narain, and the former settled 
the affair, in consultation with the Nawab, fixing the government’s 
needs at 15,000 maunds Saltpetre was used for making gun- 
powder, and of the total quantity produced in Bengal, the English 
were now to have 85,000 maunds and the government only one- 

’•■Ibid. (3 March, 1758, No 421) 
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"NW, (6 March, No 425) (No 429) 
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Sixth of it' Withm four days of Clive’s complaint, the monopoly 
lights weie granted to him, and the affair was closed with these 
words of Clive (to the Nawab) ‘I always expected that a fathei 
would bestow more favor on his son than’ on KJhwaja Wajid or 
Khwaja Ashraft [Ashiaf],^^ (a quantity of saltpetre was settled 
to be purchased by these two merchants before Clive asked for the 
monopoly) 

The continued stay of Clive with his force in the neighbouihood 
of Murshidabad had become the most vital part of the English busi- 
ness in Bengal Clive exacted obedience m the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Onssa and created a legendaiy terroi , if he had returned 
to Calcutta after Plassey, he would never have built up the posi- 
tion he did for limiself, and the supremacy would have gradually 
devolved upon the new Nawab Now the rising man was Clive 
who completely overshadowed the Nawab By his voluntary offer, 
which was ostensibly piesentcd as compliance with the Nawab’s 
lequest, Clive not only got an excuse to stay on in the neighbour- 
hood of Muishidabad, but also to charge the expenses of the upkeep 
of his army to the Nawab’s government He made exaggerated 
demands, and his own advocate m Durlabh Ram being at the 
helm of the administration, payments vs’eie made quickly But 
even Durlabh Ram had his limitations, for the treasury had already 
been exhausted (m meeting other demands under the Treaty, dis- 
cussed m the next chapter) and the dues of the Nawab’s own army 
had fallen m arrears On 6 January 1758, Clive made the follow- 
ing demands on Durlabh Ram 

We have now been neat two months m the field, and I have 
received only one lack of rupees for the expences of my army, 
altho’ the Nabob has ordered me 50,000 more, which I desire 
you will comply with I desire you will according to* your pro- 
mise send two orders on your brother Gooniubcharry [Kunj 
Bihan], one for 6,21,800 rupees, the other for three lacks, and 
another on your brother Rausbeharry [Ras Bihari] foi 4,37,000 

Then followed Clive’s angry letteis to Duilabh Ram and the latter’s 
and the Nawab’s apologies and pi onuses, and also heavy amounts 
of money 

In order to ensuie his own safety, Durlabh Ram cairied out 
Clive’s orders meekly, and Clive exercised the authority of a ruler 

^•^Ibzd, (No 449) 

''^Bengal & Madras Papers, vol II (Clive’s Coirespondence, No 318). 
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over him When the confirmation of Ram Narain’s appointment 
as Naib at Patna was delayed, Ghve, whom Ram Naram had fur- 
thei obliged by putting his political influence in Bihar at the dis- 
posal of the Company, virtually took Durlabh Ram to ask' ‘I am 
much surprized at your not finishing this affair. You are the 
minister who transacts all business, and I can’t conceive the mean- 
ing of this delay’’’*’ Within a week, Clive’s wish was done 
The Mughal Court lent its authority to Chve’s de facto superior- 
ity over the Nawab by giving recognition to the ‘revolution’ he had 
brought about and to Mir Jafar as Nawab The Mughal Emperor’s 
Prime Minister, replying to Clive’s letter, applying for recognition, 
said 

You are a great man Let the King’s favour be upon you I 
have received your address, enclosing one for the King, the 
whole particulars of which he has lead By your letter I am 
informed of the destruction of Calcutta and the cruel death of 
many of your great men by Surajah Doula Whoever does bad 
things and thinks they are for his good, is possessed of false 
thoughts, and I am likewise informed of Meer Mahmud Jaffer 
Cawn’s being in possession of the subbaship, of his readiness to 
obey the King, of his endeavours to make the country flourish ,- 
and to again the love of his subjects and of the friendship sub- 
sisting between him and you I always regard the man who 
seeks the interest of his country and the good of the people; 
for this reason the sunnod is given to Meei Mahmud Jaffer 
Cawn, lely on me with confidence and look on me as one always 
ready to assist and favour y^ou By the goodness of God, accord- 
ing to my heart’s desire, I will give you a great post hereafter 

It was the influence of the Jagat Seth’s bribe and high praise of 
English anns at the Mughal Court that secured the above letter; 
and it was the prospect of considerable pecuniary return that per- 
suaded the Jagat Seth to play a leading lole in the ‘revolution 
to proceed to Delhi to get a sanad for the new Nawab, and to 
leave there an impression of the strength and influnce of the 
English The South had already known that influence, it was now 
extended from Calcutta to Delhi To the Nawab himself an im- 
perial sanad was not of much practical utility because Delhi’s con- 
trol over distant provinces had virtually lapsed , but to Clive it was 

‘‘Bengal S Madras Papers, vol III (Chve’s Correspondence, No 404) 
(No date Reed 15 June 175B, No 527) 
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of immense use, he could now assert, with greater authority, that 
he enjoyed Delhi’s confidence to make or lemove a Nawab When 
Siraj-ud-daula was in possession of the government of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, as the lavrful successor of Alivardi Khan, the succes- 
sion had been ratified by an unperial sanad, which that Nawab 
had obtained [December 1756] not because it was inevitable to do 
so, but because it would produce some psychological effect on his 
rivals, officers, army commanders, and the people. The English 
needed the same effect to be produced now when Mir Jafar was 
yet in an unsettled state and when the prevailing impression that 
Clive was the real mler of Bengal needed to be affirmed by the 
imperial seal The imperial approval further created the impres- 
sion that even an imperial sanad-holder could be removed (as in the 
case of Siraj-ud-daula) and that if a removal took place 
the Delhi Court would only acquiesce in it Tins had happened 
many tunes before, but now it happened in a different way the 
English became Nawab-makers 

The poor Nawab did not know that his appointment had been 
approved by Delhi until Clive sent him a copy of the letter the 
Jagat Seth had brought His condition was far more pitiable 
than that of Siraj-ud-daula To all feudal chiefs, to all important 
officers, Clive was the real Nawab, to whom they paid court and 
homage, and to him they looked for protection 


Ibtd 


(17 June, No 529). 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


"further Demands of the English : 
Mir Jafar's Disinclination 


Mir jafar had, until a few years ago, been a pioud, self-respecting 
and self-reliant man, and what is commonly believed as his treachery 
had an attenuant in the grievance he had been nurturing since 
Siia]-ud-daula’s accession and which grew into a deeper wound 
a short while before Plassey by the affront Siraj-ud-daula had 
inflicted on him How long could his patience — ^which was a 
sophisticated expression for supression of self-respect and dereliction 
of duty — sustain him in the government, and would a tune come 
when it woud break down^ This psychological poser was bound to 
anse in the peculiar political conditions of Bengal And it did 
The Treaty Mir Jafar foimally executed after the assumption 
of the Nawabship provided 

Et Whatever articles were agreed upon in the time of peace 
with the Nabob Serajah Dowla I agiee to comply with. 

2nd The enemies of the English are my enemies, whether they 
be Indians oi Europeans 

3rd All the effects and factoiies belonging to the French in 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Onssa, shall remain in the 
possession of the English, nor will I ever allow them any more 
to settle in the three provinces. 

4th In consideration of the losses which the English Company 
have sustained by the plunder and captuie of Calcutta by the 
Nabob, and the charges occasioned by the maintenance of their 
forces, I will give them a crorc of rupees. 

5th. For the effects plundered from the English inhabitants of 
Calcutta, I agree to give fifty lacks of rupees 

6th For the effects plundered from the Gentoos, Mussulmen, 
and other subjects of Calcutta, twenty lacks of rupees shall be 
given 

7th. For the effects plundered from the Armenian inhabitants 
of Calcutta, I will give seven lacks of rupees 
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The distnbution of the sums allotted the natives, English 
inhabitants, Gentoos and Mussulmen, shall be left to the Admiral, 
Colonel Clive, and the lest of the Council, to be disposed of 
by them to whom they think proper 

8th Within the ditch, which surrounds the holders of 
Calcutta, are tiacts of land belonging to several zemindars, 
besides this, I will grant the English Company 600 yaids without 
the ditch 

9th All the lands lying to the south of Calcutta as far as 
Gulpee, shall be the zemindarree of the English Company, and 
all the officers of those parts shall be under their jurisdiction, 
the revenues to be paid by them (the Company) in the same 
manner with other zemindars 

10th Whenevei I demand the English assistance, I will be 
at the charge of the maintenance of their troops 

11th I will not erect any new fortifications below Hooghly 
near the iiver Ganges 

12th As soon as I am established m the government of the 
three provinces, the aforesaid sums shall be faithfully paid ^ 

No tiine-hant foi the fulfilment of the Treaty is stipulated in 
the above terms, but Clive’s letter dated 2 July 1757 to the Select 
Committee of Foit Saint George suggests that the Nawab had 
agieed to ‘ all the Articles to be fulfilled within one month from 
his accession to the Subashtp’ ^ The letter also makes a mention of 
another sum of fifty lakhs of rupees to be paid ‘to the army and 
navy’ The Treaty saddled the Nawab with a liability, in all, of 
Rs 227 lakhs But when Rai Durlabh ‘examined’ the treasuiy, 
on 26 June 1757, he found in it only Rs 140 lakhs’ Watts and 
Walsh, who were then piesent m Murshidabad, though not in the 
treasuiy, first did not believe Rai Durlabh Ram and accused 
him of ‘shufling and tricking’, but his statement was a fact, and 
had to be accepted later Siraj-ud-daula’s treasure was generally 
believed by the English to be much more considerable than it 
actually was, and it was this belief which prompted fantastic and 
ficticious demands to be provided in the Treaty Never during 
their prolonged negotiations with Siraj-ud-daula did the English 
say that their losses amounted to many lakhs of rupees On the 

^ Vansittart, Narative of the Transactions in Bengal, pp 19-21, and Hill, 
vol III, pp 56-7 to Clive 
G-Iill, vol II, p 442 

‘Ibid, p 430 (Watts and Walsh’s letter dated 26 June, 1957) 
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contrary, accounts of responsible authorities of the Company spoke 
in laudatory terms that Siraj-ud-daula, when he seized the Kasiin- 
bazat factory and Fort William in June 1756, did not seize the 
goods, which reverted to the English on their retuin early next year. 
There undoubtedly was some looting here and there, and there 
also were losses resulting from the June 1756 attack and consequent 
displacement, but they never constituted a major demand and 
were treated as of minor consideration in the negotiations for 
treaty with Siraj-ud-daula The ‘restitution’ of the losses was ‘left 
to the Nabob’s justice to detenmne’ in that treaty No conceivable 
exaggeration of the losses would have raised the demand to an 
extent that it would swallow up the entire treasury of the govern- 
ment, and yet remain unsatisfied But the new Nawab had no 
option to negotiate and had to sign on the dotted line 

How and during what tune the demands should be satisfied 
was, wisely enough, left by Clive to the judgment of the Jagat 
Seth, ‘whose determination’, says Clive, ‘was that we should im- 
mediately be paid one half, two thuds in money and one third 
in jewels, plate and goods, and that the other half should be 
discharged within three yeais at three equal and annual payments ’* 
The Jagat Seth and Durlabh Ram had got to be made beneficiaries 
in the booty, and Clive accorded them due consideration He says r 

As it was absolutely necessary to satisfy Roy Dulub, who is the 
principal minister, and through whose hands our affairs must 
pass, I thought it not impioper to admit him to a commission 
of 5 pet cent and Juggut Seat representing that he had been a 
sufferer of seven lack by the French, and as he was joining in 
measures foi their extirpation, it was probable he should never 
be paid, I agreed that he might take what goods of theirs 

should be found at their out-Settlements and aurungs, and the 
ballance should be made good by our Company 

At Clive’s meeting with the Jagat Seth, at which the latter settled 
the mode and duration of payment, Omi Chand was present — 
a person who had yet to be relieved of his expectation of a heavy 
amount as price of his treacherous contribution to the ‘revolution’ 
‘At this meeting’, says Clive, ‘when the real treaty came to be read 
the indignation and resentment expressed in that man’s countenance 

* Ibid , p 442 (letter dated 2 July) 

^ Ibid , p 438 (Clive’s letter dated 30 June 1757, to the Select Com- 
mittee, Fort William ) 
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bars all description He said, “This cannot be the treaty; it was a 
led treaty I saw” ’ And Clive replied, ‘Yes, Oniichund, but this 
IS a white treaty According to Orme, Omichand was not present 
at the meeting, but was disillusioned after it The following is 
Oiine’s account of the pathetic episode 

The conference being ended, Clive and Scrafton went towards 
Ornichund, who was awaiting in full assurance of hearing the 
glad tidings of his good fortune, when Clive said, “It is now 
time to undeceive Ornichund,” on which Scrafton said to him 
in the Indostan language, “Ornichund, the red paper is a trick, 
you are to have nothing ” These words overpowered him like a 
blast of sulphur, he sank back fainting, and would have fallen 
to the ground had not one of his attendants caught him in his 
arms, they earned him to his palankin, in which they conveyed 
him to his house, where he remained many hours in stupid 
melancholy and began to show some signs of insanity Some days 
after he visited Colonel Clive, who advised him to make a 
pilgrimage to some pagoda, which he accordingly did soon after 
to a famous one near Maulda, he went and returned insane, 
his mind every day approaching moie and more to idiotism, and 
contrary to the usual manneis of old age in Indostan, still more 
to the foimer excellency of his understanding, he delighted in 
being continually dressed in the richest garments and orna- 
mented with the most costly jewels. In this state of imbecility 
he died about a year and a half after the shock of his 
disappointment ’ 

With unusual promptness, the Seth’s award was earned out with- 
in a week, and the amounts agreed on were delivered to the agents 
of the Company Orme says 

The Committee (the select committee of Fort William) by the 
6lh of July 1757 received, in coined silver, 72,71,666 rupees 
This treasure was packed up in 700 chests and laden in 100 
boats, which proceeded under the care of soldiers to Nadiya, 
tiom whence they were escorted by all the boats of the squadron 
and many others, proceeding with banners displayed and music 
sounding, of a triumphal procession. , Never before did the 

“ Hill, vol III, p 325 (Clive’s Evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee) 

'Orme, History of Indostan, vol II, p 182 
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English nation at one time obtain such a prize in solid money ® 

Let theie be no misunderstanding that the Nawab was still left 
with a considerable amount of money in his treasury A subs- 
tantial part of It was paid, at the same tune, to the members of 
the select committee, according to Watts’ clandestine agreement 
with Mir Jafar befoie Plassey was staged. (This agreement did 
not form part of the Treaty, and the secret was kept confined to 
the members of the committee. But since the money had eventually 
got to be sent to England by individual beneficiaries — and the fact 
was bound to become known — Glive threw out a hint in his letter 
dated 6 August 1757, to the secret committee of the Company 
in London, saying ‘The Nawab’s generosity has enabled me to live 
with satisfaction in England ’ As tune passed, jealousies of those 
not quite fiiendly to Clive developed into open aspersions, both, in 
England and India, and Clive’s conduct was closely examined 
by the 1772 Parliamentary Committee Exactly what amounts were 
received by Clive and others remains a secret till this day Accord- 
ing to ‘an account of such sums as have been proved or acknow- 
ledged before the committee’ — the parliamentary committee — six- 
teen leading Englishmen of Foil William received in 1757 and 
in subsequent years cash amounts totalling Rs 58,70,000, of which 
Clive alone received Rs 20,80,000 and Watts Rs 10,40,000 
Watson, being a servant of the King of England, and not of the 
Company, was not considered eligible to a share, and was, accord- 
ing to the evidence tendered before the Parliamentary Committee, 
left aggiieved It will be absurd to believe that these huge amounts, 
'which depleted the Nawab’s treasury, were given to the English 
leaders as a voluntaiy ‘present’, as Clive stated in his evidence 
before the committee Sometime later, Clive deprived the Nawab, 
again by means of a voluntary ‘present’, of the three lakhs of rupees 
of annual revenue of the lands (24 parganas) whose zamindan 
lights weie transferred to the Company under the ninth article 
of the treaty The lands weie made, under a ‘gift’, a personal 
jagir of Clive, as a consequence of which the Company paid the 
levenues to him, and not into the Nawab’s treasury. 

Aftei discharging only partly the obligations imposed on him 
by the Treaty and aftei making staggering mnounts of ‘presents’ 
to the leading seivants of the Company, Mir Jafar had not much 
money left, and found himself incapacitated tO' caiiy on his govern- 
ment and maintain an army The suddenness and peculiarity 
pp. 187-8 
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of the political change had thrown a numbei of the Nawab’? 
dependencies into a state of anarchy, and revenues had virtually 
stopped flowing into the tieasury Mir Jafar had expected that 
the heavy amounts he had paid to the English ‘would lead 
to a relaxation of their demands on account of the Company’ But, 
on the contrary, he was sternly required to pay not only the 
amounts stipulated in the Treaty, but also unstipulated demands 
on account of Clive’s army In July (1757), most of the accu- 
mulated wealth in the tareasmy had been poured into the coffers 
of the Company and into the pockets of some individual English- 
men, and yet, knowing very well that the treasury was not being 
replenished by fresh receipts, Clive began to send stiong demand 
notes to the Nawab and his Piime Minister, Durlabh Ram And 
the pool Nawab had no alternative but to sue for mercy in a 
pathetic letter (without date, received by Clive on 20 September 
1757) 

I regard you as my son You have strongly represented to me 
the absolute necessity of fully discharging the twenty-five lack of 
rupees to be paid to the land and sea forces It gives me gtreat 
concern that I have it not in my power to comply with your 
demands after having received so many favours from you and 
being under such obligations to you When the Treaty was made 
and the articles relating to the donations agreed on, I then told 
Mr Watts I was unacquainted with the amount of treasure that 
might be in the Treasury, What is not m my power to do 
cannot be expected from me, so it is no fault of mine I must 
therefore esteem it a misfortune unavoidable, and am of opinion 
you gentlemen on such an occasion will not think it at all eligible 
I should be distressed My engagements I still firmly adhere to 
and will perform to the utmost of my power 

In the same letter Mir Jafar said ‘My own army are in arrears, 
the chout to be paid to the Mahrattas, and a present to the King 
with the Pishcash must be sent wihout delay,’ These two were 
other heavy demands which, his depleted treasury being unable 
to meet, naturally caused him anxiety 

But the appeal for mercy had no effect, and Clive addressed 
strong notes to the Nawab and Durlabh Ram demanding the 
maintenance of Rs 100,000 per mensem for his army, and the 

^Bengal & Madras Papers, vol II (Col Clive’s Correspondence. 
No 216) 
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Nawab, helpless like a bird in the fowler’s hand, paid several lakhs 
of rupees Every month that passed added to the arrears, and the 
Nawab could not keep' pace with the tune He presided over a 
disgruntled army and disaffected feudal lords In the political 
situation, as it developed after the successful conclusion of the 
conspiracy, the Nawab was fiinding himself a victim of the English, 
and the English were ascending to supremacy Key positions in 
the government were occupied by those (for example, Durlabh 
Ram and Ram Narain) who would have been disgraced and 
deprived of their jobs if English intervention had not asserted 
Itself. Glive also exercised lestraining authority even on rebellious 
dements So long as internal instability and external danger of 
invasion lasted, Clive’s dominating position was bopnd to continue 
Should stability return, the fiist attempt of Mir Jafar, as it is of 
every victim, would be to break the shackles that bound him to 
Clive’s obedience Clive therefore decided to stay on with his 
foice, in the neighbourhood of Murshidabad, until the collection 
of money promised m the treaty was made a certainty The most 
certain way that suggested itself to him was to get the Nawab 
to surrender to the English his right of collection of the land 
revenues in some of his districts. Clive observes in his letter dated 
23 December 1757 to the Select Committee 

We have already had occasion to observe the difficulties attending 
every application for money to the Durbar, and I foresee they 
will increase as the Nabob grows stronger, and we become less 
necessary, therefoie I have determined not to leave this ground 
till I piocuie sufficient assignments on the revenues of some 
country near Calcutta for the annual payment of the money 
still due by treaty, together with proper writings from the 
Zainindars of such country for the regular discharge of the same, 
which we may enforce if necessary 

Clive’s demand was at once accommodated, and the Nawab 
issued orders assigning the revenues of Burdwan, Nadea, and Hugh 
to the Company. In the zammdari of these districts, the English 
now became the Nawab’s collectors with the authority to appro- 
priate his share to themselves until the treaty obligations had 
been fully discharged Luke Scrafton was put in charge of the 
collections, and he started his work with despotic seventy Writing 
abount Nadea, m his letter dated 20 June 1758 to the Select Com- 
mittee, he says ‘When it is considered that if from June to 
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November which includes the best months of the year the Govern- 
ment could collect only Rs 2,31,457-15, I piesume Your Honour, 
&c , will not think me very remiss in having collected Rs 2,70,000' 
from December to May, of which months March, April and May 
produce very little (He meant to say that the Nawab’s Govern- 
ment, in the past, was able to collect in the best season much less 
than he had done m lean months ) But finding the severity he 
had already made use of inadequate, he endeavoured to excel it. 
He says in the same letter 

I can only say I took every method that my little experience 
suggested to me . The Raja’s son arrived here a few days 
ago He declares and produces accounts to show the whole 
revenue of his country is six lacs As father and son are both 
villains, T give no credit to their accounts, but finding that no 
seventy that I could use could get any money from him, I 
have sent him to Roydullub there to show his accounts, and wrote 
him that the Rajah pleads his country has not produced more 
than what he has paid, therefore I expect he will pay the balance 
from the Nabob’s treasury and also the 9 lacs for the ensuing 
year It is possible that by threatening the Rajah with the loss 
of his cast and such corpoial punishments as arc in practice 
among those people, something more may be extorted from 
him The chief cause of the balance is the Rajah’s extra- 
vagance, It therefore appears to me as one necessary stepi to 
send a trusty person into his country to collect his revenues for 
him, to deprive the Rajah of all power in his country, allowing 
him only Rs 10,000 per annum, or whatever Youi Honour, &c, 
may think proper for his expenses, and keep' the son in Calcutta 
as security for the father’s good behaviour. 

This IS an example of how the English collected baiely within 
two yeais from three districts the huge balance of the amounts 
stipulated in the treaty The deteriorating condition of these 
districts made the Nawab anxious, and m the beginning of the 
summer of 1760, he demanded their restoration to him, and offered 
‘a security of jewels in their stead’^’^ to discharge the balance of 
Rs 20 lakhs The English had to agree to it 

Seventies apart, the above might be considered a fair satisfaction 

Ibid , vol III (Account of the Revolution in Bengal in the year 1957, 
P 36) 

“Vansittart, op cit , -p 37 
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of an item of the unfair treaty But the authorities of Fort William 
endeavoured to add, by means of bribes, to the provision of another 
Item, and to reduce the scope of obligation it imposed on the 
Company The item (Article Ninth) related to ‘the land lying 
to the south of Calcutta as far as Gulpce’, which had been made 
the ‘zemmdaree of the English Company’ On 14 October 1758, 
the Fort William authorities decided (‘at a committee’ meeting) to 
appoint an Indian, named Kashinath, to assist Warren Hastings, 
the Company’s agent at Murad Bagh and in charge of land affairs, 
and asked him to carry out the above intention by whatever means 
The instructions issued to him said. 

Though our treaty with the Nabob expresses fiom Calcutta 
southward to Culpee, yet the above mentioned limits to the north 
and north-east may nevertheless be explained to be within the 
bounds prescribed by the said treaty as being within the pur- 
gannah of Calcutta Our meaning is not that you should insist 
on this in behalf of the Hon’ble Company as what they have a 
right to, but if the Nabob can be made sensible, it will be no 
loss to him, as we shall pay him the usual rents, and if he is 
willing to yield it up to the Hon’ble Company, it will be a veiy 
advantageous acquisition To effect this you are to try every 
method to gain those to your interest that have influence at the 
Darbar, and if presents are found necessaiy to win them to you, 
we penmt you to go as far as a year’s revenue of the said lands 

Article Ninth lequired the Company to pay ‘the revenues’ on 
account of the lands ‘south of Calcutta’ ‘in the same manner’ as 
‘other zemindars’ paid, but the instructions issued to Kashinath hit 
upon a way by which a reduction could be made Kashinath was 
to interpret the term ‘revenue’ as the actual amount payable to the 
Mughal Empeior, exclusive of the additions made by the provincial 
government The revenues as paid by ‘other zemindars’ included 
the additions, and therefore the interpretation was mischievous, 
and was expected to be earned through firstly by the Company’s 
dominating influence and secondly by bnbing subordinate officials, 
with whom Kashinath was asked to ‘adjust’ Kashinath was finally 
told ‘Always reflect on the great reputation you will acquire by 
a prudent management of this important affair, and be assured 
of a suitable reward ’ The Company never paid full amounts of 
the revenue even according to Fort William’s interpretation, and 
“ Ibid , p 55 
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when the Nawab, hard-pre&scd for money demanded a loan of 
rupees two lakhs on the security of the revenues payable by the 
Company, he never received a favourable response. A year later, 
m the middle of 1759, the Nawab was deprived even of the reduced 
revenues, which became Clive’s personal money by virtue of the 
lands having been made the Colonel’s jagir, which he described in 
his cross-examination before the Parliamentary Gommitte (1772) 
as the Nawab’s voluntary ‘gift’ to him' Would any sensible man 
believe that a famished government entreating for loans would 
willingly deprive itself of a source of considerable revenue'^ The 
same government, a few months before, was reluctant even to make 
a reduction in the revenue, a piocceding of Fort William, itself 
records ‘ the Nawab seems to start many difHculties in regard 
to the lands’ ’■“ 

The most amusing thmg in the land transaction is the preten- 
sion which secured the jagir On 3 Apiil 1759, the Mughal Prince, 
Ah Gauhar, who was styled as the Prince of Bengal in the Imperial 
Durbar, invaded Patna with a view to assuming the charge of the 
three provinces The invasion had been anticipated, and Clive 
was on his inarch towards Patna, when a clash took place between 
the armies of the prince and Ram Naram, the administrator of 
Bihar The invaders were worsted and put to flight Chve was 
yet a few miles from Patna, but he appropriated the victory to 
himself, saying that it was the fear of his advancing force that 
put the prince to flight The event is recorded thus in the Fort 
William proceedings dated 17 April ‘Received a letter from Colonel 
Chve, dated from Gamp near Bar [Bihar] the 4th Apnl, informing 
us that Ramnarain, animated by our advancing to his assistance, 
has exerted himself greatly beyond all expectation in the defence 
of the city against the repeated attacks of the Shahzadah [Prince], 
who made a furious assault on, the 3rd (The significance of the 
words ‘beyond all expectation’, in this context, is that on the advice 
from Mir Jafar’s son an impression had prevailed that Ram Naram 
had ‘gone over to the Shahzadah’ The account of the event, as 
sent by Fort William to Fort Saint George, was further gravitated 
towards Chve, it was entered as follows in the latter’s minute book 

From Bengal we have the pleasure to leant by our last advices 

Ibtd j p 5 (extract from the proceedings of the Committee for the 
Administration of Bengal, — ^Fort William Proceedings dated 1 January 
1759 ) 

Ibid , p 13, (Proceedings dated 17 April) 

Ibid j p 13, (Proceedings dated 1 April) 

16 
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dated about the middle of April, that the trouble which 
threatened that province by the approach of the Mogul’s Son 
was stifled in their infancy lay Col Clive’s timely march towards 
Patna The certainty of being thus supported, encouraged the 
Nabob of Patna to resist ail the attacks of the Mogul’s Son, who 
after wasting a great part of his Force in fruitless attempts upon 
that place, did not care to wait the arrival of the Colonel, but 
retired to the northward upon hearing he was within two days’ 
march 

The suggestion, is pieposlerous because the pnnee knew it well that 
Clive, as he had himself made it known, had established a new 
Nawab in the government of Bengal Clive became the hero of the 
Patna battle also, and managed to get a fresh rewaid from the 
Nawab in the shape of the jagir 

Mir Jafar had hbeially carried out all the Articles of the treaty, 
trascending the provisions to the advantage of the English and to 
consideiable disadvantage to himself, his government and his people 
The circular order he issued on 15 July 1757, immediately after 
the assumption of the Nawabship, not only lestore^d custom exemp- 
tion, but, in effect, restrained his officers fiom preventing abuse of 
the privilege The order said' 

To all Governments, Mutsaddies, present or futuie, all Naibs, 
Phowsdars, Zaraindars, Chowdarees, Canoongoes, &c , servants 
of the Government m the provinces of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa,— Know that by the royal phirmaund and husbulhookums, 
the English Company aie paidoned (raaaf) exempt from all 
duties Therefore I wiite whatever goods the Company’s goraas- 
tas may bring or cany to or from their Factories, you shall 
neither ask nor receive any sum, however tiiflmg, for the same, 
know they have full power to buy and sell, you are by no means 
to oppose It You are not to require from the Company’s goinas- 
tahs, the Settee Mangan or any other of the zemindars’ imposi- 
tions The Company’s gomastahs shall buy and sell the Company’s 
goods without the intervention of Delols, unless the gomastahs 
are satisfied to employ them You are to assist them on all 
occasions wherever they buy or sell Whoever acts contrary to 
these oiders, the English have full power to punish If any 
of the Company’s goods are stolen, you are to lecover the very 
effects stolen, or make good their account Any merchants or 
'^‘Jbid, p 2, (Fort Saint George Proceedings dated 28 June 1759) 
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Others on whom the Company have any lawful demandSj you 
are to see that the same be paid to their gomastahs, take care 
that no one wrong or oppiess the Company’s gomastahs, You 
are not to requme or stop the Company’s boats on pretence of 
the katbarry or other duties on boats, whether they be the 
Company’s own boats or boats hired by their gomastahs You 
are to give credit to all the copies of all the sunnuds to the 
Company under the Kazie’s seal without lequinng the original. 
Any of the Company’s debtors running fiom them, you are not 
to give them protection or plead for them, but are to deliver 
them up to the Company’s gomastahs The Phousdary Khurcha, 
&c , impositions of the Phousdars which are forbid by the King, 
you shall not demand of the English, their gomastahs or inhabi- 
tants Whenever the English Company desire to settle a new 
Factory besides those they are already possessed of in the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orixa, you are to give 
them 40 begas of the King’s land If any of the English 
ships are driven by bad weather or wrecked in any of 
the ports or other places, you are to assist them all in 
your power, and see that the goods aie lestored to the Com- 
pany, and you aie not to require the Khurcha, &c., which the 
King has forbid 

A mint is established in Calcutta, com siccas and gold mohurs 
of equal weight and fineness with the siccas and gold mohurs' 
of Muxadabad, they shall pass in the King’s treasury 

All that I have wrote above must be done, do as T have 
wrote, nor ask a new sunnud eveiy year The 27th of the moon 
Showal and 4th of the King’s reign, being the 15th of the month 
of July 1757 

This ordei tvas issued in accordance with Article One of the 
treaty, which bound Mir Jafar to the Company’s treaty with Siraj- 
ud-daula (Febiuary 1757), but a comparison of the order with the 
relevant Article (Article Two) of that tieaty and the several new 
obligations now imposed on the government, will show that the 
English, at whose dictation the order was written out, far exceeded 
the limits of the provision 

More demands — quite heavy ones — were yet to be made on 
the Nawab Before describing how his humble unwillingness to 
concede them occasioned the loss of his Nawabship, we should 
meet Henry Vansittait, who showed Mir Jafar the exit After 
‘''Ibid, (Bengal Public Consultations, 1758, p 2) 
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the middle of June 1758^ Fort William received an order (dated 
13 November 1757) from the Court of Directors, removing Roger 
Drake from the office of the presidentship and appointing a govern- 
ing council of ten, the four senior members of which weie to preside 
alternately, each for foui months Strangely enough, Clive was 
not included m the new governing body For the first four months 
of rotation, Watts was chosen as president, but he, as well as 
other members of the council considered the new arrangement (of 
rotating presidentship) prejudicial to the interest of the Company 
Their argument was ‘ Had our Hon’ble employers been apprised 
of the present state of their affairs in this kingdom, they would 
have placed the Presidentship in some one person as the easiest 
and clearest method of conducting their concerns, as well as pre- 
serving and maintaining the weight and influence the late happy 
revolution has given us with the Subah of these provinces And 
the council unanimously elected Glive as then peimanent president 
They said ‘his eminent services, abilities and merit, together with 
his supenoi weight and influence with the present Subah and his 
officers, are motives which have great force with them on this 
occasion, and all concur m pointing out Colonel Clive as the person 
best able to rendei our Hon’ble employers the necessary service at 
this juncture’ Clive accepted the offer, giving expression to 
the mental inj'ury the Court of Directors’ omission, had caused 
him ‘I think I have cause to he dissatisfied with the Court 
of Directors for laying me aside in their new form of govern- 
ment without any reason assigned Clive was in fact expect- 
ing a bigger prize, for which he set influences at work in 
London, as is evident fiom the following extract from the letter 
he wrote to his father after the conclusion of the treaty with 
Siraj-ud-daula 

As this success has probably saved the Company, tins is a proper 
time to push my inteiest I have written to my Lord Chancelloi, 
the Archbishop, Mr. Fox, and my Lord Barrington, Secretary 
at War, to desiie their interest I have likewise wrote to Messrs 
Mabbot, Drake and Payne I am desirous of being appointed 
Governor-General of India if such an appointment should be 
nccessaiy I have opened myself a little to Mr Mabbot; how- 
ever I would have you manage this affair with great prudence 
and discretion and not mention the word Governor-General with- 
out you find it hinted at by other hands Consult Mr. Belchier 
p 30 “/iid =°Jbid, p 30 
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and don’t make the conteiits of this letter known to anyone else 
but the Judge®’^ and Mr King’*’* 

Clive’s election to the governorship was subsequently confirmed by 
the Court of Directors, and he postponed his intended trip by 
‘fourteen or fifteen months’, ‘to enjoy’, as he himself says ‘the 
fruits of war’ 

Clive was now virtually Nawab of Bengal, and Mir Jafar, a 
miserable creature, was in the midst of conspiracies, the principal 
conspirators being Durlabh Ram, the chief minister, and Ram 
Narain, the deputy Nawab at Patna Before the change in the 
government, brought about by Plassey, Durlabh Ram ranked with 
Mil Jafar, and being a co-conspirator, he thought he was ‘not 
sufficiently rewarded’ ‘And Colonel Clive, judging it necessary 
to strengthen himself against Meer Jaffier’,’*^ ‘entered into stnet 
engagements, with Roydoulub, to protect him as far as life and 
honour, provided he attempted nothing against Meer JafBer’s person, 
or government’ But ‘the close connection which appeared 
between’ the English and Durlabh Ram, ‘widened the breach 
between’ the Nawab and Durlabh Ram, ‘till mutual distrust in- 
creased to that pitch, that each began to strengthen his party 
Roydoulub endeavoured to gain the officers of the army to him, 
and Meer Jaffier dismissed from his court, all those who had shewed 
too great an attachment to a Minister he had made too powerful 
The conspirators included Khwaja Hadi and Kaziin Ah Khan, 
‘and most of the general officers,’ who ‘entered into a written 
agreement to support each other’ These officers ‘frequently 
sounded Col Clive, and endeavoured, by every aitifice and strata- 
gem, to set him at open variance with Meer Jaffier, while their 
party at Court, acted the same part with Meer Jaffier, by conti- 
nually insinuating to him, that the Colonel was won over by 
Roydoulub and Ramnai am, and would certainly attempt his life’ 
Ram Narain, who had been faithful to Siraj-ud-daula, believed 
that his new mastei (Mir Jafar) ‘would not confiim him”*” as 
deputy at Bihar Bihar then was faced with the threat of a rebellion, 
and Mir Jafai wished to leplace Ram Narain by his own brother 

” ‘P'robably refers to Lord Hardwicks ’ 

J’llill, vol II, p 243, (letter dated 23 February 1757) 

’“’Henry Vansittait, A Letter to the Proprietors' of East-India Stoch, 

p 60 , 

Scrafton’s Pamphlet censuring Vansittart’s Conduct, p 105 
■‘Ibid "-‘Ibid ‘‘Ibtd.p 111 "-‘Ibid 

"■‘Ibid, p 103 
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But Ram Naram enjoyed the confidence of the English, and Chve 
and the rest of the committee of Fort William sent ‘a letter of 
instructions . to Colonel Gaillaud to protect Ram Naram, 
in case of the Nabob’s making any attempt against his person or 
honour’ Later, Ram Naram was suspected of ‘conspiring with’ 
the Mughal Prince, Ah Gauhar, and Gi'ive ‘advised Meer Jaffier 
to displace him from his government of Patna’ “ But for some 
‘unknown motives’ Mir Jafar changed his mind, and allowed Ram 
Naram to continue m his office Only the fear of a woise situation 
resulting from the change the Nawab proposed must have compelled 
him to tolerate Ram Naram, who ‘remitted no money’ to the 
government ‘out of all the produce of the rents of the Patna 
Province, but on the contrary, demanded continual supplies from 
Moorshedabad, to pay the troops undei his command, with which, 
he was always moie ready to rebel against his master, than to oppose 
his enemies’ But the Nawab dismissed Durlabh Ram, who was 
the central figure of conspiiacy, and who had ‘dissipated and 
appropriated to himself, a vast sum of the publick trcasuie’ He 
enjoyed Biitish protection, and was ‘escorted to a safe letreat in 
Calcutta’ Mir Jafar was ‘subjected to continual insults from 
those who depended on the Company’s protection by the 

protection given to Ramnaram, Roydoulub, and Omaibeg, he had 
been spoiled of vast sums’ The last named (Omar Beg) had been 
appointed administrator of Hugh, ‘and finding more advantage in 
the protection of the English, than in preserving lus fidelity to his 
master, and rendering a just account of lus administration, he 
dissipated, or appropriated to his own use, a laigc sum of the 
publick money’ And when he was to be called by the Nawab to 
render his account, he was given a jrassage m an English ship 
and was helped to abscond to Basra The wretched Nawab was ' 
unable to make regular payment to his army — ^an army which 
was to be called upon to fight the invading Mughal Prince 
According to a letter Hastings, then English Resident at the 
Nawab’s Court at Murshidabad, wrote to Chve, ‘dissensions’ had 
grown between ‘the Nawab and his army’, ‘the greatest part’ of 
which ‘would assuredly quit’ hmi ‘as soon as he took the field’ 
Fortunately for the Nawab, when the Shahzada actually appeared, 
the fighting was done by Ram Narain’s foice, and not by the 
Nawab’s 

“ Vansittart, Ibid, p 70 Ibid , p. 62 ^^Tbid, p 63 

^Ibid,-? 61 "Ibid ’^Ibid,p 67 ^Ibtd.p 63 

“’Quoted in Sir John Malcolm, Life of Lord Clive, p 395 
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On the other hand, some leading men of Foit William suspected 
the Nawab’s son of hatching anti-English designs According to 
Holwel, ‘a party was raised at the Durbar, headed by the Nawab’s 
son, Miran, and Raja Rajebullab,^® who were daily planning 
schemes to shake off their dependence on the English, and con- 
tmally urging to the Nawab, that until this was effected his govern- 
ment was a name only’““ The English also suspected the Nawab 
of having entered into a conspiracy with the Dutch Company, 
with a view to extirpating with their assistance the dominant and 
intolerable English influence, the cause of suspicion being the 
reported despatch of Dutch troops from Batavia, and later, the 
actual arrival of the armament Contemporary records, however, 
do not adduce any positive evidence to support the suspicion 
entertained by men like Holwcll When the fighting took place 
between the Dutch and the English, not one soldier of the Nawab 
fought for the foimer The Dutch were defeated and humbled. 
But the English suspicion of the Durbar, especially of Miran, was 
deepening, particularly on account of Miran’s behavior, which 
was discordant with their expectation It was Miran who got Raj 
Ballabh appointed as Ptimc Ministci in place of Durlabh Ram 
Clive considered Miran so unworthy ‘as to make it almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession’'*® (after the death of the Nawab) 

. Between Prince Ah Gauhar’s invasion in Apnl 1759 and thle 
assumption of Fort William’s Goveinship by Vansittart m July 
1760, political situation m Bengal, in fact m the whole of 
India, further deteriorated Ah Gauhar had been making prepara- 
tions for a ficsh invasion of Bihar, and did actually launch it in 
the beginning of 1760, to be defeated again by the indigenous 
and English forces Fie had been declared a rebel by the Mughal 
Prime Minister, Ghazi-ud-din, at the instance of the Delhi Emperor 
even at the time of his first invasion After his first retreat (April 
1759), he contacted Clive through a letter, ‘which’, according to 
Fort William proceedings dated 4 May 1759, ‘the Colonel conjec- 
tures to be a contrivance to sow dissension between himself and 
Nawab, or else as an introduction to his throwing himself upon 
him for protection’ The estrangement between the Mughal Court 

Raj Ballabh had been appointed in place of Durlabh Ram 
“Vansittart, Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, p 48 (from 
the Memorial prepared by Holwell as acting Governor of Fort 'William 
and dehvered to the Select Committee upon the arnval of Vansittart) 
Quoted in Col G B Malleson, Life of Warren Hastings, p 44 
^'Bengal & Madras Papers, vol III (Extiacts from the Proceedings of 
the Committee appointed for the Administration of Bengal, p 15) 
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and the prince however stirred up a thought of a profitable alliance 
with the prince, but it was abandoned as impracticable m the then 
circumstances of the Company The proceedings further said ‘Had 
we been furnished with a force from home as we had a right to 
expect, a glorious opportunity now presented itself to make ourselves 
great in India* but circumstanced as we are he thinks it would be 
imprudent to give umbrage to the Vizier by giving any encourage- 
ment to the Shahzada ’ The meanmg is obvious that Clive would 
have entered into an alliance with the invading prince in order 
to extend the English right up the north-western border of Oudh, 
what restrained him was the inadequacy of the English force At 
the time of his second invasion, the prince caused the English to 
be informed that Mir Jafar had opened negotiations for a separate 
treaty Even the ‘original’ letter supposed to be Mir Jafar’s was 
sent to the English The letter must have been a forged one, but 
it left no suspicion in the mind of the acting governor, 
Holwell, who says that ‘the whole tenor of the Nabob’s conduct 
most exactly tallies with the terms of the letter’ 

The Mughal Prince had returned, but the feai of his invading 
Bihar remained, and indeed he did so How to maintain 
their supiernacy in Bengal was now the problem before the English 
Altihough Miran sometimes caused them uneasiness, they desired 
Mir Jafar’s continuance m the government which they had made 
subservient to their will and were seriously exerting themselves 
to frustrate the design of the Mughal Prince or any other 
power to supplant the present rule Since the control of 
the Company’s affaiis passed into the hands of Clive, the 
emphasis in English ambition had shifted from inalang com- 
mercial gams to acquiring political influence They made the 
defence of Bengal their concern, took stock of the political situa- 
tion, and formulated plans to meet future dangers Several local 
chiefs, according to the information the English received from 
their informeis, had decided to go over tO' and help the Mughal 
Prince, in his entry into Bengal at the time of his next invasion 
The most powerful of them was Asad Zamin Khan, the chief 
of Biibhum, whose forces had been augmented by those of his 
uncle Kamgar Khan Another was the chief of Purnea, Kadeem 
Plusain Khan, who had just then been ‘dispossessed of his govern- 
ment’ and ‘driven out of the country’ Accoiding to Holwell’s 
Memorial (cited above), Kadeem Husain Khan had managed to 

" Vansittart, Narrative of the Transactions in Bential (From the Memo- 
rial prepared by Holwell), p 60 
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carry with him ‘all his treasure and valuable effects’ and ‘will 
easily ]om the prince with the essentials of war’ As if to complicate 
the political situation further, ‘the Marathas entered the province 
from the southward, and penetrated into the Buidwan country’ 
Though they were repulsed by the combined forces of the Nawab 
and the English, the formei being commanded by Miran and the 
latter by Major Gaillaud, their adventure aggravated the feai - 
about the future. In the actions against the piince, the Marathas, 
and the rebellious chiefs of Bengal, the Engihsh got the impression 
that the Nawab and his son, particularly the latter, were not always 
prepared to submit to English commands Says tiolwell in his 
Mcinonal 

the young Nabob (Miran) refused to join the major, 
in the immediate pursuit of the Shahzada when routed near 
Patna the old Nabob refused to comply with the major’s 
lequest and demand, to cioss his horse over the Burdwan river, 
and attack the piince when united with Shubut, &c , in 
the late pursuit of Cuddeem Hosein Cawn, the young 
Nabob refused to lead or detach his horse to the major’s assis- 
tance, by which a general action might have been brought on 
but, on the contrary, he kept encamped two or three miles in 
the major’s rear, as if his intentions were to leave our tioops, 
without horse, a sacrifice to the enemy 

Miran had already antagonised the English by the lemoval of 
Durlabh Ram and some other officers, ‘who’, says Holwell, ‘were 
attached to the English’ Holwell goes on to say ‘Roydoolub, 
his son, and four brothers were prosenbed, on no other account, 
but that of the various informations he gave us, and his firm attach- 
ment, this family would have fallen a sacnfice, had they not been 
rescued out of the Nabob’s hands by force of arms ’ 

On 3 July Miran ‘was killed by lightening’ Tlie death was 
suspected to have been designed and earned out by the English 
Miran’s death came as a relief to the English, and Holwell sug- 
gested that It could be ‘made a proper use of’ Hope was entertained 
that Mir Jafar would now be more amenable to the dictation of 
the English, but eyes were at the same time cast on alternatives 
should he resist their future demands for establishing their military 
supremacy Holwell had been looking for an opportunity to appoint 
a deputy in the government who should reduce the Nawab to 
the position of superannuated retneraent (he was about sixty years 
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of age) and assume effective control to be exercised according to 
wishes of the English Therefore after the death of Miran, they 
laised the question of succession and thought of two persons, Miran’s 
infant son and Mir Kasiin Ah Khan, the Nawab’s son-in-Law, 
believing that any of them would suit them Colonel Gaillaud was 
‘in favor of’ the Nawab’s ‘infant grandson', and had lepresented 
to him ‘that the troops at Patna insisted on his being named to 
the vacant offices and that Raja Rajebullub, the late Dewan to 
the Nabob’s deceased son, should have the management of them 
during his minority’^'* The Enghsh had, in the meantime, won 
over Raj Ballabh to their side Mir Kasim had made positive 
indication of his inclination towaids the English, and was more 
acceptable to them He was in possession of immense wealth, 
and Mir Jafai was now a pauper ‘More than once’, says Vansit- 
tait, troops whose pay had been m arrears, ‘surrounded the Palace’, 
and It was Mii Kasim who saved the situation fioin taking an 
ugly shape ‘by an immediate payment of three lacks [lakhs] of 
lupees to his (the Nawab’s) troops, and becoming a security foi 
their arreais at the tune of their tumultuously surrounding the 
palace, and this he did, upon piomise of being appointed to the 
vacant offices ol his deceased son, and declared his successoi’ 

The Nawab had no confidence left in the English. His innei 
conflict IS desenbed thus by Vansittart 

The Nabob seemingly acquiesced in both recommendations, but 
continued wavering in his choice, m such a manner, as shewed, 
that the increase of the English influence was the event that 
he most dreaded m the appointment of either This is the only 
clue which can lead to the motives of the many opposite resolu- 
tions which were taken up by the Nabob, upon this affaii, 
in the small space of time in which it was suspended His 
inclinations first led him to accept the advice offered him by 
Colonel Gaillaud, in favour of his grandson, but when that 
advice was urged in a more pressing and peiemptory stile, and 
Rajebullub, by his emissaries and friends at the Durbar, too 
sollicitously labored to bring about the same design, the Nabob 
became jealous of his gi owing powei, and suddenly declared 
his resolution to support Meer Gossim in his pretensions, as will 
appear by the letter he wrote Mr Holwell and Colonel Gaillaud 
upon this subject On the other hand, the Nabob perceiving that 
Meer Gossim was warmly supported by Mr Holwell, appears 
‘’Vansittart, op cit , p 41 
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to have formed the wild scheme of shaking off both, by throwing' 
all the chief offices of the goveinment into the hands of a stran- 
ger, named Miiza Daood, who had for some years enjoyed the 
protection of this court m the chaiactcr of a piince of the royal 
blood of Peisia “ 

Such, in biief, was the state of affairs in Bengal, when Vansittait 
took over the presidency from the temporary piesident, Holwell 
in July 1760 Thiee years had elapsed since the Mu Jafar-Enghsh 
treaty, which poured into British coffers immense wealth Much ot 
it had been sent ‘home’ and also distiibuted to the settlements 
at Madras and Bombay, the fonner being engaged in Enghsh- 
French-indigenous powers contests Madras and Bombay were 
still depending ‘on supphes fiom Bengal’ Never was money 
flowing into British treasury so handsomely as it did dunng the 
past three years, and yet, says Vansittart, ‘we were absolutely left 
without any resources’ ‘A little after’ his amval in Bengal, 
Vansittart asked the Nawab for ‘the giant of the Chittagong pio- 
vinces, in farm to the Company’, but ‘he positively refused to 
admit’^'^ the pioposal The example of the lands south of Calcutta, 
which under the treaty were farmed to the Company, and which 
later became, under duress, the ja^ir of Clive, was yet fresh in the 
Nawab’s mind, and any ruler worth the name and in his position, 
would have avoided as far as possible to entertain such a proposal. 
The English had, however, made up their mind to have as much 
of further territory as would yield an annual revenue of fifty lakhs 
of rupees, and even contemplated of opening negotiations for an 
alliance with the Mughal Prince What policy Fort William 
should pursue in dealing with the Nawab in the context of then 
contemplated negotiations with the prince and also with Mu 
Kasim, who possessed the capacity to satisfy the Company’s demands 
for money, was indicated by the decisions of the Select Committee 
at a meeting held on 15 September 1760 

The gieat objects of our deliberation are, fiist, the secuiiiig a 
fund ol money for the present and future exigencies of this settle- 
ment, as well as the other two presidencies, no money being 
expected from Europe, and, secondly, the putting an end to the 
disturbances fomented and kept up by the Shahzada in several 

^'Ibid, pp 41-42 ^’‘Ibid.p 38 Ibid , -p 37 

« p 39 

Ibid , p 65 (Vansittait’s letter dated 4 August 1760, to Caillaud) 
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parts of these provinces, that the whole may be united i 
the Nabob, and be put under the more immediate influen 
the Company 

The committee, theiefoie, 

resolved unanimously, that the entering into an alliance 
the Shahzada, is a necessary and expedient measure 
President is accordingly desired to press Cossmi Alee Gaw 
the subject of our expences, and our great distress for nr 
so as to draw from him some proposal of means for rem 
those difficulties, by which possibly we may be able to fo 
judgment, whether he might not be brought to join in 
negotiation, and m procuimg the Nawab’s consent 

With this resolution of the Goinmittee began the proceedings \ 
eventually led to the liquidation of the Nawab and emer, 
of another puppet, Mir Kasim 


“Z&2d, pp 94-5 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Deposition of Mir ]afar : Mir Kasim 
as New Nawab 


Mm KASIM was Mir Jafar’s son-in-law, and as the latter had done 
three years ago, he entered into a conspiracy with the English 
to ensure his claim to the Nawabship, and acquire all powers 
of that office at once He had been sent to Fort William by Mir 
Jafar, on an invitation fioin there which was made the pretext 
of an official business When Mir Kasim’s mind had been psycho- 
logically prepared, Vansittart, with the charactenstic diplomacy 
of his predecessors — Clive and Holwell — threw out broad hints of 
Fort William Council’s latest scheme The select committee, in 
Its minutes dated 16 September 1760, lecorded Mir Kasim’s 
reaction thus 

Cossim Allee Cawn [Mir Kasun] replied, that he has it not at 
present in his power to provide in a proper manner for the 
supply of the Company, that if we could undertake to give him 
the general management of the country, by taking it out of the 
hands of those who are now entrusted with it by the Nabob, 
he would then make such assignments in favor of the Company, 
as should be perfectly to our satisfaction At the same tune he 
insinuated, that this would undoubtedly meet with opposition at 
Moorshedabad, and at first prove very disagreeable to the Nabob 
himself, for which reason it would be quite necessary to have 
a force at hand to support him, by which, being enabled to 
over-rule the present evil counsellors of the Nabob, he could 
answer for bringing the Nabob himself into such tenns as should 
be agreed on here ’■ 

Then followed, as Vansittait says, ‘many conferences with Meer 
Cossim’, leading to the conclusion of a secret treaty with him, 
history was repeating itself — sixteen months before a similar treaty 
was secretly concluded with Mir Jafar, and was to be implemented 
’Vansittart, Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, p 98 
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on the liquidation of Siraj-ud-daula The terms of the treaty 
proposed by the English and signed by Mir Kasim on 27 September 
were 


First Nabob Meer Mahomed Jaffier Cawn shall continue in 
the possession of his dignities, and all affairs be transacted in his 
name, and suitable income shall be allowed for his expences 

Second The Neabut (deputy government) of the Soubadarree 
of Bengal, Azimabad, and Orissa, &c, shall of confeired by his 
Excellency the Nabob on Meer Mahomed Cossim Cawn He 
shall be vested with the administration of all the affaiis of the 
provinces, and after his Excellency he shall succeed to the 
govei nment 

Third Betwixt us and Meer Mahomed Gossim Cawn, a firm 
fiiendship and union is established His enemies aie our enemies, 
and his friends are our fiiends 

Fourth. The Euiopeans and seepoys of the Engluh aimy shall 
be ready to assist the Nabob Meer Mahomed Gossim Cawn in 
the management of all affairs, and in all affairs dependent on 
him, they shall exeit themselves to the utmost of their abilities. 

Fifth For all chaiges of the Company, and of the said army, 
and provisions for the field, &c , the lands of Burdwan, Mid- 
napeor, and Chittagong, shall be assigned, and sunnuds for that 
purpose shall .be written and granted The Company is to stand 
to all losses, and receive all the profits of these three countries, 
and we will demand no more than the three assignments 
aforesaid 

Sixth One half of the Ghunain produced at Silhet for' three 
years, shall be purchased by the Goinastahs of the Company, 
from the people of the government, at the customary rate of 
that place The tenants and inhabitants of that place shall 
leceive no injury 

Seventh The balance of the former tuncaws shall be paid 
according to the Kistbundee agreed upon with the Royioyan 
The jewels, which have been pledged, shall be received back 
again 

Eighth We will not allow the tenants of the Sircar to settle 
m the lands of the English Company Neither shall the tenants 
of the Company be allowed to settle in the lands of the Sircar 

Ninth We will give no protection to the dependants of the 
Sircar, in the lands or factoiies of the Company, neither shall 
any protection be given to the dependants of the Company, in 
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the lands of the Sircar, and whoever shall fly to either party 
for refuge shall be given up 

Tenth The measures for wai' or peace with the Shahzada, and 
raising supplies of money, and the concluding both these points, 
shall be weighed in the scale of reason, and whatever is judged 
expedient shall be put in execution, and it shall be so contrived 
by our joint counsels that he be removed fiom this country, 
nor suffered to get any footing in it Whether there be peace 
with the Shahzada or not, our agi cement with Meet Mahomed 
Gossim Gawn, we will, by the grace of God, inviolably observe, 
as long as the English Company’s factories continue in the 
country - 

The merciful treatment provided m the treaty for Mir Jafar, 
=ecmingly making a difference between the present attitude of the 
English and the one they adopted at the time of concluding a 
treaty with him, was due to the difference in the Company’s own 
position, which was of supremacy now, and not of subordination 
as It was then Mir Jafar was to be made to agree to the arrange- 
ment with Mir Kasim by persuasion, and m the event of his not 
responding to this method, by force The matter was to be pushed 
up with all possible cxpcditiousness , the circumstance which might 
have complicated it, had it been delayed, was this Rai Durlabh 
had, at the instance of the English, opened correspondence with 
the Mughal Prince, the select committee believed that ‘within 
fifteen or twenty days from this tune, something of it will transpire’, 
and apprehended that the new's about it would ‘spread to Moorshe- 
dabad’ The committee feared Tt is not to be doubted, but that 
the Nabob will be extremely alarmed at the flist news of it, and 
that those who now lule him, will use their influence to encrease 
his fears and suspicions, and to make him as averse as possible to 
acquiesce in the measures we propose to adopt, and to which 
Cossiin Alice Gawn has acceded’’ The committee, thciefore, 
decided to have a sizeable force in readiness on the outskirts of 
the Nawab’s capital, and gave Vansittait and Gaillaud the follow- 
ing instruction 

It will be necessary to have persons commissioned with full 
powers from hence, and that they be such, as will have weight 
enough on the one part to keep Gossim Allee Gawn firm to the 
agreements he has entered into, and, on the other, to suppoit 
^ Ibid , pp 101-4 ^ Ibid , p 107 
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him SO Strongly, as to enable hun to over-rule the Nabob, and 
his present adviscis 

This entire confidence we place in you, impoweiing you to 
act according to your own discretion in all circumstances that 
may occur, and the better to enable you to accomplish our inten- 
tions, and prevent any disturbance, we have thought proper to 
make a detachment of two compleat companies of militaiy, a 
company of artillery, with four pieces of cannon, and captain 
Tabby’s battalion of seepoys, who are to act under your orders ‘ 

Lest the Nawab should entertain any misgiving from the movement 
of the British force, an excuse was made to beguile hun Says the 
committee in the instruction ‘This detachment is represented to the 
Nabob, as designed to reinforce the army at Patna, but it is not 
our intention that they shall proceed further than Gossimbuzar’ 
(A British force had been staying on at Patna to assist Ram Naiam 
to meet the anticipated attacks by the Mughal Prince ) 

At this tune, when the Nawab was to be confronted with the 
resolve of the English, his army was in defiant mood Hastings, 
the English Resident at the Nawab’s Court, describes it thus, in 
his letter dated 18 jTuly to the select committee the anny ‘encom- 
passed’ the Nawab’s ‘palace on the 14th, in a clamorous manner, 
but proceeded no fuither than to insult the treasurer and other 
muttaseddees, whom they pulled out of their pallanquins, and 
treated with other indignities The same disorders continued the 
next day On the 16th, they assembled in a large body, and 
stopped up the doors of the palace, suffering none to enter, or 
come out of it Numbers mounted on every wall, not excepting 
the places held the most sacred, and loaded the Nabob with the 
most opprobrious language, threatening him with death, if their 
demands were not complied with Such of his courtiers or atten- 
dants, as made their appearance, were assaulted by fragments broke 
off flora the walls, by which several persons of distinction were 
wounded (It was on this occasion that Mir Kasim, as already 
stated, made a payment of three lakhs of rupees to the clamourous 
army ) 

The discontent m the Nawab’s army at Patna manifested itself 
with similar exasperation There the target of the army’s fury was 
Raj Ballabh Conveying the news of the affairs at Patna, Amyatt, 
the Company’s representative at Patna, says (4 October) that ‘the 
anny surrounded’ Raj Ballabh’s house, abused, and used him ill, 
'Ibid, pp 107-8 "Ibid, p 72 
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seized upon his boats, and ‘for these three days past, there has 
been such a scene of confusion, I cannot express it, the seepoys are 
no ways under their commanders, and do almost what they please, 
and this scene is likely to continue, and probably may end in 
Rajebullub’s being cut off, or some disaster upon the city, nothing 
but the fear of our army prevents it 

The state of anarchy into which Bengal had been thrown after 
and as the result of Plassey was continuing, Mir Jafar had become 
known as a helpless puppet, and not many farmers cared to deposit 
revenue dues into the state treasury In the conditions of lawless- 
ness, only a satisfied and regularly paid armed force could restore 
normalcy and stabilise the position of the new Nawab, but the 
accumulated treasure with which this could be brought about had 
all gone into the English coffers, and whatever collections were 
made were used up in dischaiging the balance of the treaty obliga- 
tions and the obligations later imposed on the Nawab The inevi- 
table consequence was that while the Nawab was left without a 
dependable force, the Company had raised its regular armed force 
to 1,000 Europeans and 5,000 Indians, and, in order to augment 
It consideiably so as to become the sole military power in the three 
provinces under the government of Bengal, was scheming to 
acquire an annual revenue yield of Rs 50 lalchs 

To cairy out this scheme — the resolve of Fort 'William cited 
above — ^Vansittart left for Murshidabad and met the Nawab on 

14 October. He employed the excuse, to quote his own words, of 
‘the general weak condition of’ the Nawab’s ‘government’, with a 
view to justifying his demand 'Vansittart says in his letter dated 

15 October to the select committee ‘I described everything in the 
worst light I could, hoping, that by magmfymg his difficulties, I 
might bring him more easily to consent to those measures, which 
we have resolved on’'' For five days Vansittart and his assistants 
carried on their persuasive conversation with the Nawab, telling 
him that his advisers were his enemies' Vansittart and Caillaud 
say in their letter dated 21 October to the select committee ‘We 
told him, the men with whom he had lately advised were not his 
friends, but his greatest enemies, that his leturning again in the 
midst of them, would only be the means of augmenting his dif- 
ficulties, that he had much better take the assistance of one from 
among his relations, on whose attachment and fidelity he might 
more safely rely ’® Amusmgly enough, that pitiable ruler, replying 
to the latter suggestion, said ‘that dossim Allee Cawn was the most 

“/W, p 112 '’Ibtd,p 111 ‘Ibid,p 116 
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proper’ person' But on further reflection, he appears to have 
become cautious His reaction and uneasiness are thus graphically 
described in the above letter 

Before Cossiin Allee Gawn could arrive, the old Nabob was so 
extremely fatigued, and in such a state of anxiety, that we could 
not refuse his return home to take his rest, we were convinced, 
that It would be to no purpose to keep- him, for such was the 
jeolousy he discovered, with regard to Cossim Allee Gawn, that 
we saw he never would consent, without some sort of force 

On 19 October Vansittart and GaiUaud again asked the Nawab 
‘to reflect upon’ the proposals they had made They ‘heard nothing 
from him all day, but found by’ their own ‘intelligence, that he 
had been in council with his old advisers Kooniam, Monelol, 
and Ghecon’, who were not friendly to the English ‘We determined, 
therefore,’ add the two English leaders, ‘to act immediately upon 
the Nabob’s fears ’ The night of 19 October was chosen for the 
decisive action ‘There could not be a better opportunity,’ they 
say, ‘than the night of the 19th affoided, it being the conclusion 
of the Gentoo [Hindu] feast, when all the principal people of that 
cast, would be pretty well fatigued with their ceremonies (Jafar’s 
principal advisers at this time weie Hindus ) How pieparations 
were made for the last resort may again be told in Vansittait 
and Caillaud’s own words 

We deteimined, theiefore, that Colonel Caillaud, with two 
companies of miliLaiy, and six companies of seepoys, should 
cross the river between three and four in the morning, and 
having joined Gossim Allee Gawn and his people, march to 
the Nabob’s palace, and surround it just at day bieak 
Measures were at the same time taken, for seizing the persons of 
Koonram, Monelol, and Ghecon, our intention being only to 
remove those three unworthy ministers, and place Cossim Allee 
Gawn in the full management of all the affairs 

Then the plan was put into effect 

The necessary preparations being accordingly made, with all 
the care and secrecy imaginable, the Colonel embarked with the 
troops, joined Cossim Allee Gawn without the least alaim, and 
°Ibid,p 117 p 118 pp 118-9 
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marched into the court-yaid of the palace just at the proper 
instant The gates of the inner court being shut, the Colonel 
formed his men without, and sent the Governor’s letter to the 
Nabob 

Caillaud had taken with him a lettei, in the foim of an ultimatum, 
from Vansittart, saying 

As long as these evil counsellors lemain about youi person, 
whatsoever I may rcpiesent to you for your prosperity and 
welfare, and the good of the country, will have no effect The 
folly of those people will soon deprive you of your government, 
and prove the turn likewise of the Company’s affairs I have 
judged It improper, that such evils and disgrace should be 
brought upon us for the sake of two or three men, for this 
leason, I have sent Colonel Caillaud with forces to wait upon 
you When the said Colonel arrives, he will expel those bad 
counsellors, and place your affairs in a proper state, I will 
shortly follow I solemnly declaie, that I have no other 

view but youi good and welfare’® 

Vansittait and Caillaud then pioceed to nan ate the rest of the 
story (in their letter dated 21 Octobei) 

The Nabob was at first in a great rage, and long threatened 
he would make what resistance he could, and take his fate The 
Colonel forbore all hostilities, and several messages past by the 
means of Mr Hastings, and Mr Lushington The affairs 

lemained in this doubtful state about two hours, when the Nabob, 
finding his persisting was to no purpose, sent a message to 
Cossiin Alice Cawn, infonning him, he was leady to send him 
the seals, and all the ensigns of dignity, and to order the Nobit 
to be stiuck up in his name, provided he would agiee to take 
the whole charge of the government upon him, to dischaige all 
the arrears due to the troops, to pay the usual revenues to the 
King, to save his life and honor, and to give him an allowance 
sufficient for his maintenance. All these conditions being agreed 
to, Cossim Alice Cawn was pioclaimed, and the old Nabob came 
to the Colonel, declanng, that he depended on hnn for his life,' 
and the troops then took possession of all the gates, and notice 
was sent to the Governor, who came immediately, and the old 
pp 118-20 ^'Ibtd,p 135 
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Nabob met him m the gate-way, asking, if his person was safe, 
which seemed now to be all his concern The Governor told 
him, not only his person was safe, but his government too, if 
he pleased, of which it never was intended to deprive him The 
Nabob answered, that he had no inoie business at the city, 
that he should be in continual danger from Gossim Alice Gawn, 
and that if he was permitted to go and live in Calcutta, he 
should be extremely happy and contented, though we could not 
help lamenting his sudden fall, we were not sorry for this pro- 
posal, as the affairs will doubtless be better managed without 
him, and the advantages, stipulated for the Company, be obtained 
without the least difficulty or delay Cossim Allee Cawn was 
accordingly seated on the musnud, and we paid him our con- 
gratulations in the usual form 

On 22 October Mir Jafai was sent to Calcutta, ‘escorted’, (as 
Vansittait says m his letter of the same date to Ellis, who later 
officiated him as Governor), ‘by a company of Europeans, and one 
of seepoys, under the command of captain Robertson’ Mir Jafar 
dreaded his stay at Murshidabad. ‘Would Mir Kasim’, to quote 
Colonel Malleson, ‘show him more mercy than he had shown to 
Sirajuddolah^’^" The three years of Nawabship were the most dis- 
tressing expeiience of his life ‘He could not but contrast his posi- 
tion, thieatened by the men to whom he had sold his country, with 
that which he would have occupied if, at Plassey, he had been 
loyal to the boy relative who had, in the most touching terms, 
miploied him to defend his turban’^’ He was lodged in a house 
at Ghitpur, about three miles from Calcutta 

Mir Kasim, unlike his predecessor, received an empty treasury. 
‘He found m the treasury,’ says Vansittart (in his letter to the 
select committee dated 24 October), ‘of ready money, only forty 
or fifty thousand rupees, and about the value of three lacks in 
gold and silver plate, which he ordered to be corned But, hke 
his predecessor, he had got to pay heavy amounts of money to the 
English, and he did it fiom his personal wealth Within two weeks 
of his assumption of the Nawabship, he paid ten lakhs of rupees for 
the English army — and he was made responsible for the payment 
of Rs one lakh per mensem from 1 December 1759 to 30 September 
1760, (theie was no stipulation about it m the treaty he had signed). 

pp 120-1 p 136 

’“Malleson, The Decisive Battles of India, pp 131-2 
Ibid ’’"Vansittart, op cit , p 139 
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A sum ol five lakhs of lupees -was collected from him for the 
maintenance of ‘the Nawab’s aimy’ at Patna According to the 
principal Article of the treaty, he transferred the three districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong, to the Company, and with 
this ceased his government’s responsibility for the monthly pay- 
ment of a lakh of rupees Then, like Mir Jafar, he too had to fill 
private pockets of the leading Englishmen who had brought about 
the second ‘successful revolution’ He was said to have ‘promised 
verbally’ the following amounts,^® which he duly paid to Vansittart 
— Rs 500,000, to Holwell — ^Rs 270,000, to Sumner — ^Rs 255,000, 
to McGuire — ^Rs 255,000, to Gaillaud — ^Rs 200,000, to Cuilling 
Smith — ^Rs 134,000, to Captain Yorke — Rs 134,000 All these 
amounts, totalling Rs 17,48 000, with the addition of Rs. 15,00,000 
accounted for above, come to Rs. 32,48,000 This, m addition to 
his treachery, was the puce Mir Kasim had to pay to acquiie the 
Nawabship 

The select committee had kept the plan, leading to the deposition 
of Mir Jafar, a carefully guarded secret even from the governing 
council of Foit William, but when it was accomplished and became 
known, several of the council considered the way the new ‘revolution’ 
had been brought about a disgrace to the English Harry Verelst 
(later, Governor of Bengal) said ‘This sudden change must alaim 
eveiy one, to find us so unexpectedly breaking through all oui 
engagements, which were so publick, leputable, and to the honoi 
of the nation ’ He regretted that a treaty ‘executed in the most 
solemn inannei’, between Mir Jafai and the English, and cairied 
out with ‘the most faithful adherence’ should have been violated 
111 the mannei it was Another member, Smyth, also appended 
his signature to Verelest’s minute of dissent Amyatt, m his protest, 
‘to which Ellis and Smyth assented’, said 

Mr Amyatt takes this opportunity to observe, that he is of 
opinion, the reasons given for deposing Jaffier Alice Cawn (for 
he can look upon it in no other light) arc far from being sufficient 
to convict him of breach of faith, consequently, in the eyes of 
the woild, the whole odium of such proceedings must letort 
upon ourselves.^’- 

p 140 

Malleson, Life of Watren Hasttne,! (1894), p 46 
“Vansittart, op cit , p 148 (Verelst’s minute of dissent dated 8 Nov- 
ember, 1760) 

Ibtd , pp 161-3 
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Amyatt accused Vansittart of deciding upon the deposition of Mii 
Jafar at the time of entering into a secret tieaty with Mir Kasim 
He argues 

The treaty subsisting between us and Cossiin Allee Cawn plainK 
shews, that his sole aim at the tunc of entering into it was the 
Subahdairee of Bengal Otheiwise, how iidiculous was it for 
him to make a piomise, of ceding certain countries to the 
Company, which his post of Dewan could never have given 
him the power of executing -- 

Verelst also suggested 

We have laised to the musnud (a peison) whose character 
was never in any light conspicuous till lately, and whose trea- 
cherous behavioui to his fathei-in-law, leaves us veiy little hopes 
of his attachment to our interest, nor indeed can it he expected, 
that he will place any confidence in us, who have assisted to 
dethione a man, we were bound to suppoit by the most solemn 
ties, divine and human 

Perhaps the outbuist would have been severei had the piotestmg 
members known then that heavy amounts of money had been 
quietly pocketed by those who kept the plan of the contemplated 
‘i evolution’ from the goveinmg board In the light of the protests, 
it can be suggested that the considerable gams exacted from Mir 
Kasim foi the Company were a safe cover for the individual 
gams, which partly, if not wholly, must have prompted the select 
committee, particularly, Vansittart, so that they might become as 
iich as Clive and his associates had become in 1757, by exploiting 
the propitious oppoitumty the distiessed Bengal had presented. 
Mu Kasim’s money undoubtedly restored morale in the Nawab’s 
army, but the same object could have been achieved, il the select 
committee had, instead of flouting the treaty with Mir Jafar and 
conspiring with Mir Kasim, diverted the lattei’s resources, as a 
loan to the state But the intention was to have a new puppet, 
and It could be accomplished only by breaking the old treaty and 
enteiing into a new one The old tieaty did not curtail the govern- 
ing authority of the Nawab, which included the lesponsibility fot 
the defence of the three piovinces, and the mutual friendship, 
provided for in it, imposed on the English the obligation to help 
■■Ibtd p 196 
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him to discharge it But instead of invoking Mu Kasim for that 
purpose, they became instmmental in exciting an unworthy and 
treacherous ambition in him, and threw their solemn undertaking 
to the wind They had been carrying on correspondence with the 
rebels in the Nawab’s dominions, and made use of lebellious designs 
only to threaten him to agiee to their pioposal about Mir Kasim 
On the one hand the English had imposed on Mir Jafar a monthly 
levy of one lakh of rupees for the English force, to be maintained 
ostensibly for his use, and on the other they allowed the rebellious 
intentions to simmer Under the treaty it was none of their concent 
as to who should be nominated to succeed Mir Jafar, but they took 
up this issue with offence, vehemence and tenacity, and eventually 
imposed their will only to get a new sheep to fleece While they 
themselves were desirous of arriving at a peaceful arrangement 
with the Mughal Prince, and indeed did so later, they took exception 
to Mir Jafar’s suspected negotiations with that prince, thus denying 
the Nawab, impovenshed and demoialised by them, of the light 
which belonged to him as ruler of Bengal They feaied that the 
junction of the two poweis might result in the Nawab re-acquiring 
a ruler’s dignity and authoiity 

As was appiehcnded, towards the close of the year 1760, Pi nice 
All Gauhar was discoveied marching once again towards Patna, 
and while he was vet at some distance fiom the bolder of Bihar, the 
Biitish army chief at Patna, Major John Carnac, opened negotia- 
tions for peace The negotiations did not succeed, and about the 
middle of January 1761, Fort Wilhain ordered the Major to launch 
an offensive The advice to the Majoi said ‘All prospects of 
coming to an accommodation with the Shahzada being cut off, 
we doubt not but you will vigorously pursue the war, and use your 
utmost endeavour to diive him out of these provinces, and thereby 
restore the countiy to its fonner tranquillity But perhaps antici- 
pating this ordei, Carnac had attacked the invaders on 13 January, 
‘and obtained a complete victory After four years, Jean Law and 
othei French fugitives of Bengal, who had joined the Mughal 
Prince and been assigned a leading role in his army, were captuied 
by the English Of the English foice, says Major Carnac in his 
letter dated 17 January 1761, to the select committee ‘We have 
not lost a man m the action, the whole shock was sustained by the 
foremost of the Nawab’s troops, who were blown up to the number 

■'Beni’al & Madras Papers, vol III (Proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee from 5 January to 28 December 1761, p 6) 

‘Ibid 
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of neai’ four hundi’ed whereof seventy or eighty died on the spot 
The prince’s troops began to desert him,^^ and terror-stiichen, he 
lied away Cainac says in the above letter ‘The prince is now 
flying before us, but we cannot yet precisely learn whithei 
he IS bound, however, if I can get the anny along I hope 
to press him so closely that he shall not himself be able 
to decide where he will go^® In the way, the English, troops 
weie fired upon by the people of a zamindar named Ramdas Ghand, 
from ‘a small fort’, as a result of which thiee Indian soldiers were 
wounded The victorious Major punished them thus, to quote his 
own words they paid dear for their insolence, several being 
killed m the assualt, and I caused their principal to be hanged on 
the spot, and others to be severely chabucked and their ears to be 
cut ofF’^° 

In his letter (dated 17 January), the Major sought instruction as 
to the treatment to be meted out to the prince ‘should he m his 
distress offer to come over to us (as he once did to Colonel Clive)’. 
And the committee’s advice w'as ‘Should your close pursuit after 
the Shahzadah render him desperate and incline him to throw 
himself into your hands for protection, we would by all means 
lecommend it to you to receive him, provided he entirely leaves 
It to our discretion what shall hereafter be done for him Before 
this letter (30 January) left Foit William, negotiations between 
Cainac and the prince had already reached close to the conclusion 
of peace terms The prince had communicated to the English 
at Patna that his friendship with them should ‘assist him in mounting 
the throne of his ancestois’, that they should jirovide him with 
‘a place foi his residence with a competent allowance until’ they 
‘are in a condition to conduct him to Delhi’, and that in the 
meantime, they should formally announce him as emperor — the 
Delhi throne was then vacant — and order coins to be .struck in 
his name in the provinces under the government of Bengal Tor 
the consideration that the defeated piince might become empeior, 
the English leceived and tieated him with the levercnce usually 
shown to a victor ‘It is inconceivable’, says Gmnac, ‘how the 
name of King merely should prepossess all minds so strongly m 
his favor, and yet so it is that even m lus distressed condition he 
IS held by both Musulinen and Gentoos m a kind of adoration We 
may hereafter have it m our jiower to employ this prepossession 
to our advantage More than this piospect of the future was 

p 8 p 10 -‘Ibid, p 8 

■^Ihtd,v 10 =°Ibid,p 9 ^^Ibid.-p 13 ==Ibtd,p 19 
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the immediate gam ‘the axe is laid’, says Gainac, ‘to the loot 
of the troubles which have so long infested this province’ 

The prince was comfortably lodged, and in the meantime in- 
quiries were set afoot to find out whether the powerful chiefs at the 
Delhi Couit, who had become virtually the king-makers, were 
favourably inclined towaids All Gauhar More than two months 
had elapsed since his ai rival in Bihar, but he was not to be allowed 
to quit in a state of disturbed mind which would cause the Eng- 
lish the loss of a possession they considerably valued, and the 
Fort William piesident, Vansittait, apprised him of the situation, 
as they looked at it, and in which waiting was inevitable In his 
lettei to the Piince (7 March), Vansittart said 

I have been honoured with Your Majesty’s lettei, recommending 
the striking of siccas, and causing the Cutbah^^ to be read in 
your name I am ready to obey you m eveiy instance of fidelity 
and attachment, and all the English Chiefs in general are in 
the same disposition, of which the measures taken by Major 
Carnac for youi seivice may be esteemed a proof But to resolve 
hastily upon a step of so much importance, cannot, as I conceive, 
be of any benefit to Your Majesty’s high concerns, but on the 
contrary the doing it, without being first acquainted with the 
pleasure of Shah Abdulla and the othei Omrahs of the Empire, 
may rather be pioductive of dissatisfaction and jealousy in their 
minds I piesume, therefore, to recommend that you first wiite 
to Abdullah and the other Chiefs at Delhi, that the siccas 
and Cutbah may be established there, and your faithful 
servants in Bengal and Behar will immediately follow their 
example, and regard it as their own happiness and honor 
What I thought suitable to the times, and productive of 
future benefits, I have taken the liberty to address to you, 
and hope you will regard it as a mark of my obedience and 
true attachment 

But the piince, suspecting that his deparluie was being deliberately 
prociaslinated, began to entertain misgivings about English inten- 
tions, and indicated that they ‘want to make a State prisoner of 

” ‘The Khutba, a prayer said in the principal mosques every Friday 
after the morning service for Mahomed, his descendants and the reigning 
sovereign in a Musulman State To be mentioned in the prayer has always 
been one of the most cherished preiogatives of royalty among the nations 
of Islam ’ (Ibid , p 18 fn ) 

^'Ibid, p 21 
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him, and that perhaps for life’ The English had no such in- 
tention Delhi then was in a state of chaos* the King had been 
murdered by his Prime Ministei, the Marathas who had ascend- 
ed to supremacy had been hmnbled by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
and the latter was planning to retiie to hi.s native land, and 
(the English) would not take a hasty step for which they might 
have to repent later They paid him a considerable amount for 
his daily expenses (from Mir Kasim’s pocket of course), and, as 
he gi'ew impatient to go, laised his allowance to a lakh of rupees 
per month, in oidcr to ‘induce him to stay on till matteis were 
ripe for’ their ‘accompanying him He ‘pioposed giving’ to the 
English ‘the Subahdaiiy’ of the Bengal piovinccs, in preference 
to Mir Kasim, saying they were ‘moie capable and more woithy’ 
But even this inducement did not work, the situation, so fat as 
the English were concerned, having been further complicated by 
the news that Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, was marching 
with an army towards Bihai, that hts intention was to proceed 
to Delhi with Ah Gauhar’s force, and that with the combined might 
of the two armies, he would put the latter on the throne, but the 
Biitish apprehended that Shuja’s target of attack might be Bengal. 
Just then, intelligence from Delhi lifted the fog of uncertainty. 
Abdali, before leaving, nominated Ah Gauhar to the vacant throne 
by the name of Shah Alain (known to history as Shah Alam II), 
and he was acclaimed King by the Chiefs alieady favourably 
inclined towards him In the beginning of June, Shah Alam was 
allowed to go, and was escorted by an English force up to the 
boundary of Bihar Befoie leaving, the new King conferred titles 
of royal lecognition on Mir Kasim and Colonel Eyre Goote, the 
new commander of the English force at Patna Mir Kasim paid 
the King, on the advice of Coote, rupees twelve lakhs,’® as a mark 
of his obedience, which, in effect, meant recognition of British 
overlordship in Bengal 

The Mughal Prince’s fresh invasion, Ins surrender to the English, 
his expiession of dependence on them to help him ascend the Delhi 
throne, anouncement nominating him to the imperial government 
wlule he was yet a guest or dignified piisoner of the English, the 
impeiial recognition accorded to him by the English by making 
him d handsome present, and by ordering (on receipt of the news 
of his nomination) coins to be stmek m his name, had the iiievi- 

p. 24 (Carnac’s letter dated 24 February, 1761 to Fort William) 

'"Ibid Ibid , p 30 (Carnac’s letlci dated 30 march). 

Vansittart, op cit , p 208 
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table effect of fuithei humbling Mu Kasim as Nawab Even 
during the Nawabship of Mu Jafar, the Patna chief. Ram Naiam’s 
docility and demoralised state of the Nawab’s army had enabled 
the English to assume complete mastery over political affairs of 
that piovince, It was Mir Kasim’s money that had helped the 
Enghsh raise an army powerful enough to lesist the fugitive Mughal 
prince, who had sustained his little army mainly with the money 
provided by a feudal chief, Kamdar Khan When the Mughal 
Prince was advancing towards Bihar in December 1760, Mir Kasiin 
paid the Enghsh another tliree lakhs of rupees ‘upon Colonel 
Caillaud’s further repi escntation of the wants of the forces at 
Patna’ He had yet to i epay to the Company Rupees twenty 
lakhs due from Mir Jafar and whose lecovciy had been postponed 
on the late Nawab pawning his jewellery with the Company, (Mu 
Kasim had undertaken to pay oft this amount also) It is perhaps 
this amount to which Vansittait lefeis when he says that the 
Nawab ‘also gave oiders toi six or seven lakhs to be paid, in the 
month of December, January, and February towards the discharge 
of his engagements with the Company, winch oideis were punc- 
tually complied with’ He fuithei says that ‘these heljis given 
by the Nabob, enabled’ the Enghsh ‘to spare two lacks [lakhs] and 
a half’ foi the Company’s Madras settlement 


“VW, p 178 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Mir Kasim^s Complaints against the 
English : Anarchy in Bengal 


Money was constantly flowing out of Mii Kasim’s treasury, and 
the only chance of reimbursing it, while he was in Bihar, was to 
collect long-standing ai rears of the government share of revenues 
from Ram Naiain. The English leaders’ encouragement to Ram 
Narain duiing the Nawabship of Mir Jafar had been used by him 
to adopt a defiant attitude towards the late Nawab and to with- 
hold revenue accounts for three years ^ English army officers dic- 
tated orders to Ram Narain, and his job was to carry them out 
meekly Being sure of their support, Ram Narain stoutly put ofl 
the new Nawab’s demands for settlement of the accounts The 
English leaders at Patna considered the Nawab as an intruder 
and treated him shabbily When he made an attempt to establish 
a junction of his forces with those of his subordinates at Patna, 
he was snubbed by a strong resentment of Major Carnac The 
Major made a complaint to the select committee, which, in reply, 
said ‘The Nabob’s sending foi Ramnarain and Rajebullub with 
their forces, without fiist consulting you, was a veiy imprudent 
step With legaid to Ram Naiuin, the select committee had 
earlier tendered the following advice to Carnac (in its letter dated 
9 February 1761) 

We obseive, that when Colonel Gaillaud began his march to 
Patna the beginning of last year, he had particular instructions 
from Colonel Clive, and the rest of the committee, to protect 
Ramnarain, in case of the Nabob’s making any attempt against 
his person or honor We beheve such an injunction at this tune 
unnecessary, as the piescnt Nabob seems to be well inclined 
towaids Ramnarain, but should it prove otherwise, it is our 
resolution to have the same icgaid to the fanner engagements, 
in his favour, as was then designed, and thcrefoie direct v^u, 

'Bengal & Madras Pajiets, \ol III, p 196 

'Ibid., p 190 (the Select Cornmittee's letter to Major Cainac) 
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m case of necessityj to protect Ramnarain against all violence 

and injustice that may be offered to his person, honor, or 

fortune “ 

Later (7 March), the committee asked Carnac to ‘give’ the 
Nawab ‘the assistance he may apply for, to reduce to obedience 
such zemindais, as have been disaffected to the government of 
Moorshedabad, and to enable him to establish security, in the 
several countries of the Behar province, and collect the revenues 
due theiefrom’ ^ On 28 Apiil, the committee wrote to the Major. 
‘As, on the one hand, we are inclined to support Ramnarain in the 
government of Patna, with all its just advantages, so, on the other 
hand, we would piolcct the Nabob in the respect and authority 
due to him, and afford him every assistance for the collec- 
tion of his revenues, without which it is impossible he can 
pay the arrears of his troops, or support the other charges of 
his government’'’ 

It was in the Company’s interest to levive payments of revenues 
to the Nawab, and therefore Carnac exerted himself to give effect 
to the select committee’s instruction, but Ram Narain, sure of 
English support and also of the Company’s necessity to retain him, 
would not respond Carnac himself says (m his letter dated 8 May 
1761 to the select committee) ‘Ramnarain, the Naib (or deputy 
Governor) of the Patna province, had three yeais accounts of his 
administration to settle, to avoid which, he made use of eveiy 
shift and artifice that could be invented, and so effectually screen- 
ed himself under the protection of the Colonel and Major, that 
for four months together not a single explanation could be had 
from him’° But Ram Narain remained adamant, and was not 
effectively advised by his English masters to behave piopeily with 
the Nawab 

Colonel Coote treated the Nawab quite as slightingly as did 
Major Carnac When, after making heavy payments to Shah 
Alain, Mir Kasim ‘spoke to the Colonel’ to obtain from the King 
his sanad affirming him (Mir Kasim) in the Nawabship of Bengal, 
the Colonel, says the Nawab, ‘forbade me’, and ‘I was under a 
necessity of acquiescing in his pleasure’ Thus all the influence 
and friendship that the Nawab’s money secured from the King- 
designate was appropriated by the English to their own advantage. 

Mir Kasim’s distress and helplessness was moie pitiable than his 

Ubid, p 180 'Ibid, p 183 ^Ibid, pp 192-3 

“ Ibid , p 196 
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predecessor’s A few quotations from the letteis he wrote to Van- 

sittait from Patna will give an idea, 

Mr Watts came to me with Rajebullub in the name of the 
Colonel, and proposed the confirmation of Gamgai Cawn, with 
many other demands, and said several unbecoming things, which 
I think not fit to repeat, in short I have no power in any one 
affair of the goveinment . There is a just demand on 
Maharaja Ramnatam of large sums, on account of the last four 
years If I make an enqmiv into his accounts. I shall receive 
a large supply of money, notwithstanding this^ I remain here 
weaned out, and involved in vexations The army murmurs on 
account of the deamess of giains, and the subjects are reduced, 
by their disorders, to the most fatal extremities ’’ (Letter without 
date leceived by Vansittart on 16 June ) 

Ever since my airtval here, the English seepoys have been 
stationed at the gates of the city, and would not permit my 
people to pass and icpass I wrote a letter to the Colonel, 

requesting he would take off the seepoys from the gates, and 
that then I would go to the Kellat Upon the receipt of this 
letter, which contained no more than what I have here men- 
tioned, the Colonel was very angiy, and flew into such a pas- 
sion, that he said he would send for the King again' Since 
the day the Colonel auived here he has declared to me, that 
I must comply with eveiy thing that he shall recommend, and, 
accordingly, he has since told me in peison, and by messages 
biought by Mr Watts and Sheik Gumaul, that “I must appoint 
Nuncoomar to the Fougedarree of Hoogly, give the goveinment 
of Purnea to the son of Alice Cooley Cawn, lestoie Muzuffei 
Alice (who plundeied Nasir-ool-Moolk’s jewels to the amount 
of eight lacks of lupees) to the Zeinindaree of Carrackjroor, res- 
tore Camgar Cawn to the Zeinindarree of Mey, and regulate the 
Zemindarrees of Radshay and Dinagepoor, accoiding to his 
pleasure” I apprehend the seepoys will assemble, as in 

Meer Jaflier Alice Cawn’s tune, and put my life in danger, and 
bung shame and dishonor upon my family In the eight months 
of my goveinment, I have scarce had leisuie to drink a little 
v/ater, I have not had a minute’s tune to eat or enjoy sleep . 

My shame and dishonor are compleated, and I have no one to 
complaint but to you.® (The Nawab’s letter dated 16- June ) 
About twelve at night Maharajah Ramnarain collected his 
WW, pp 203-4 ® /&!£?, pp 209-14 
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people together, and sent word to the Colonel, that I had got 
iny troops in readiness to attack the Kella m the morning, and 
that I would spaie neither of them The Colonel, being deceived 
by the snare, got his people ready' My Hiicairas brought me 
intelligence of it, but I gave no credit to it This morning 
Ml Watts entered my private apartment, which is near the 
Zenana, calling out, “Where is the Nahob^” and then stopt 
After him Colonel Coote, in a great passion with his horsemen. 
Peons, Seepoys and others, with a cocked pistol in each hand, 
came sweaiing into iny tent It so happened, that I was asleep in 
the Zenana, and none of my guards were present How shall 
I express the unbecoming manner in which the Colonel went 
about from tent to tent, with thirty-five horsemen and two 
hundred seepoys, calling out, “Where is the Nabob'”’ He left 
some of his people at the Zenana and Dewanconna, and went 
towards the south tent The eunuch of the Seiai and Mi Watts, 
prevented his entering, saving, the Nabob is asleep, and this is 
the private tent of the Zenana. The Colonel letuined, and pro- 
ceeded through my whole aimy, and seeing every one without 
arms, or any preparations, went back to the Kella I appeal 

to your judgment, what shame and disgi'ace the news of this 
event will bring upon me in the minds of ray enemies and 
equals In what manner will my troops behave to me, after 
seeing these things^'* (The Nawab’s lettei dated 17 June) 

There is no evidence to suggest that the English aimy officeis at 
Patna misbehaved with the connivance of or on any instruction from 
the Fort William authorities, on the contrary, those authorities 
deplored the misbehaviour, and even withdicw Coote from Patna 
Even the Patna chief of the English factory, McGuire, conoborat- 
ing the Nawab’s complaint, wrote to Vansittait (17 June) 

I have sent the Nabob woid, to beai with his treatment a few 
days longer till your answer ai rives, and not to take any hasty 
detcimmation thereon, that you will ccitainly bear him through, 
but he appiehends daily insults from his own people, now they 
find he is insulted publickly by the English, by whom they were 
before kept in some awe If you find yourself unable to carry 
the Nabob through his present difficulties, let the Rajah be 
declared Subah; and let this miserable great man return inglo- 
iious, disgraced, and despised to Mooi-shedabad, there to enjoy 
’'Ibid, pp. 216-8 
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a Single day of quiet, to which he has been an entire stranger 
ever since his arrival here 

But in sp'ite of the restraining advices — ^which, of course, were 
mild — the Nawab continued to be slighted, ignored, and ill-treated. 
Seventeen months after his treacheious conspiracy and assumption 
of the government, we find him complaining more helplessly than 
before (while he was at Patna) 

From my first accession to the government, I have peiceived, 
that many English gentlemen were ill affected to me, and that 
the country was not m my own hands The cause of the dis- 
affection of those gentlemen I know not, you may The cause 
of the country’s not being m my hands is this, that from the 
factory of Calcutta to Cossunbuzar, Patna and Dacca, all the 
English chiefs, with their gomastahs, officeis and agents, in eveiy 
district of the government, act as collectois, renteis, zemindars 
and taalookdars, and setting up the Company’s colors, allow no 
power to iny officeis And besides this, the gomastahs and other 
seivants in every distiict, m every gunge, perganah and village, 
cany on a trade in oil, fish, straw, bamboos, nee, paddy, beetle- 
nut, and other things, and every man with a Company’s dustuck 
m his hand, regards himself as not less than the Company. In 
this case I never can have any authority as long as I I'lve^^ 
(Letter to Vansittart dated 26 March 1762 ) 

In May 1762, we again find him complaining 

Your gentlemen plunder the people, injure and disgrace 
my servants, with a resolution to expose the government to con- 
tempt, and from the borders of Hindostan to Calcutta, make it 
their business to expose me to scorn In every perganah and 
every village, they have established ten or twenty new factories, 
and setting up the colors, and shewing the dustucks of the Com- 
pany, they use their utmost endeavors to oppress the reits, mer- 
chants, and other people of the country The Enghslmien 
bung shame and disgrace upon my people, holding themselves 
in readiness to beat and abuse them They forcibly take 

away the goods and commodities of the reiats, merchants, &c 
for a fourth part of their value But means of these oppres- 

sions, and my being deprived of my duties, I suffer a yearly 
Ibid , pp 220-1. “Vansittart, op cit , vol IX, pp 2-3 
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loss of near twenty-five lacks of lupecs In this case, how can 
I keep clear of debts^ How can I provide foi the payment of 
my tribute to the king, and for the eicpences of my aimy and 
my household? And every one of these (the Company’s) 
gomastahs has such a power, that he impiisons the (my) collec- 
tor, and deprives him of all authority whenever he pleases 

In ‘the middle of the year 1762’, Syed Rajab All, a landlord, des- 
cubed the miserable condition in his estate, thus 

Now . . . Englishmen . . . violently exact large sums for presents, 
and for their peons expences, and take, at a low rate, whatever 
oil, &c they buy By means of these oppressions, the merchants, 
peons, reiats, &c of the peiganah, have taken to flight, and the 
hauts, gauts, gunges, and golahs, are entirely ruined. Moreover, 
they prevent the reits from carrying on their business; they lob 
and plunder them wherever they meet them on the road 

An Englishman, sergeant Brego, made the following corrobora- 
tory account in his letter (from Bakarganj) dated 26 May 1762 
to Governor Vansittart 

This place was of great trade formerly, but now brought to 
nothing by the following practices 

A gentleman sends a gomastah here to buy or sell, he imme- 
diately looks upon himself as sufficient to force every inhabitant, 
either to buy his goods, or sell him theirs, and on refusal (m 
case of non-capacity) a flogging or confinement immediately 
ensues. This is not sufficient even when willing, but a second 
force is made use of, which is, to engross the different branches 
of trade to themselves, and not to suffer any persons to buy or 
sell the articles they trade in, and if the country people, do it, 
then a repetition of their authority is put in practice; and again, 
what thing they purchase, they think the least they can do is, 
to take them for a considerable deal less than another merchant, 
and oftentimes refuse paying that, and my interfering occasions 
an immediate complaint 

These, and many other oppressions more than can be related, 
which are daily used by the Bengal gomastahs, is the reason that 
this place is growing destitute of inhabitants, every day numbers 
leave the town, to seek a residence more safe 
pp 98-101. pp 104-5. 
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Before, justice was given in the public cutcherree, but now 
evciy gomastah is become a judge, and every one’s house a 
cutchenee, they even pass sentences on the zemindars them- 
selves, and draw money fiom them by pretended injuries, such 
as a quarrel with some of their peons/'’’ 

On 25 April 1762, writing from Bhagalpui, Warren Hastings 

complained to the same effect Vansitart 

I beg leave to lay before you a grievance, which loudly calls 
for redress, and will, unless duly attended to, render ineffectual 
any endeavors to create a fiim and lasting harmony between the 
Nabob and the Company. I mean, the oppressions committed 
under the sanction of the English name, and through the want 
of spirit in the Nabob’s subjects to oppose them. This evil, I am 
well assured, is not confined to our dependents alone, but is 
piactised all over the country, by people falsely assuming the 
habits of our seepoys, or calling themselves our gomastahs As 
on such occasions the great power of the English intimidates the 
people from making any lesistance; so, on the other hand, the 
indolence of the Bengalees, or the difficulty of gaining access to 
those who might do them justice, prevents our having knowledge 
of the oppressions, and encourages their continuance, to the 
great, though unmerited scandal of our government 

A party of seepoys, who were on the march before us, afforded 
sufficient proofs of the rapacious and indolent spiiit of those 
people, wheie they are left to their own discretion Many 
complaints against them were made me on the load, and most 
of the petty towns and serais were deserted at our approach, 
and the shops shut up, from the apprehensions of the same 
tieatment from us 

Hastings again complained in his letter dated 26 May 

The woild, judging only from facts, sees the Nabob’s authority 
publickly insulted, his officers impnsoned, seepoys sent against 
his forts, and he is told, that the chief of the English, in these 
parts, disavows the Nabob’s right to the Subahship The obvious 
end of such symptoms is an open rupture The Nabob’s enemies 
receive encouragement from this hope; and the traitors about his 
person, use it as an argument to them to persist in their revolt 
^'Ibtd, pp 113-4 pp 79-81 pp 63-4. 
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Hastings, who had been entrusted, by the Fort 'Wilham authorities, 
with the task of bringing about rapprochement between the Nawab 
and the English, reported, in a desperate and helpless state, that 
he found it ‘an impossible task’ ” 

Even the Fort Wilham Governor, Vansittait, felt helpless, and 
could not prevail on his colleagues to accord the Nawab better 
treatment The assurances he gave him of a better future did not 
lessen his anxiety and apprehensions ‘Notwithstanding all the 
assurances I could give the Nabob’, says Vansittart, ‘he was made 
so extremely uneasy by these continual insults, that his own people 
and the whole country, could not help observing it’ And when 
Vansittart persisted m urging considerateness for the ‘wretch’ — 
that IS how he is described in contemporary correspondence — of 
his creation, the entire governing body of Fort William became 
lescntful. Narrating their reaction, Vansittart says. 

I strove as long as possible to lemove these disorders by private 
cautions to the gentlemen concerned, but finding those means 
ineffectual, I was obliged to lay them before the Board, where, 
however, for the most part, they met with as little attention They 
were usually construed as forged pretexts of the Nabob, to pick 
a quarrel with us, and encroach upon our rights I was leproach- 
ed with the credit which I gave to the Nabob’s lepresentations, 
and every gentleman, who was inteiestcd in them, regaided me 
as his personal enemy In short, though the complaints became 
every day more frequent, yet not one was ever redressed, nor 
even thought woithy of an enquiry 

An impression had spread throughout that the Nawab was a 
British lackey and that a Nawab could continue in his position only 
as long as they wished, and therefore the Company’s servants and 
private British merchants considered the three provinces as their 
dependency If anarchy eventually replaced whatever order was 
left, the governing council of Fort William thought, the English 
would be the worse suffer eis The Council, therefore, deputed 
Vansittart to pay a visit to the Nawab at Monghyr, which the latter 
had made his headquarters, and to bring about a rappiochement 
between him and the English. It was obvious that what undermined 
the authority of the Nawab was the way he had been helped to 
ascend the throne of Bengal. However at the interview a cause 
emerged, which if remedied, Vansittart believed, would set in 
”Z6ic?, p 64 ^‘Ibid,v 13 pp. 109-10 
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motion the process of restoration of noimalcy, In the confusion 
that followed Plassey, English merchants transcended the boundiy 
of the domain of their tiade, as settled in the imperial farman 
(the piivilege order) of 1717, causing loss of revenue to the govcin- 
mcnt and displacing Indian merchants The Nawab complained 
to Vansittait that, in disobedience of the fannan the English 
merchants weie now partaking in inland trade, such ‘as salt, beetle- 
nut, tobacco, &c ’ and that ‘it occasioned incredible damage and 
disorder to his government’ Vansittart told him in reply ‘ . as 

to the inland trade, oi the trade from place to place in the country, 
we meant only to cany it on upon the same footing with other 
merchants.’-'- But when Vansittait honestly reported about it to 
his people, he observed ‘Although I was of the same opinion with 
the Nabob, as to the lights of the firmaun; that they could not be 
construed to extend further than the trade m articles imported by 
shipping, and the manufactures and products of the country for 
exportation; yet I was unwilling to give up an advantage, which 
had been enjoyed by the Company’s servants, in a greater or less 
degiee foi five or six years The Nawab was disinclined to grant 
anothei privilege to the English, foi two reasons the English 
who had already unlawfully started dealing in private trade did 
not, unlike Indian ineichants, pay any duty and violently resisted 
demands made by the Nawab’s officeis, secondly, the English 
possessing much greater resources and better organisation, would 
deprive Indian merchants of whatever trade was left to them. 
But when Vansittart insisted, the Nawab proposed that he would 
like to declare all inland trade duty-fiee on the ostensible excuse 
that such a step ‘would draw a number of merchants into his 
country, and encrease his revenues, by encouraging the cultivation 
and manufacture of a larger quantity of goods for sale’, at the 
same tune, he added, ‘it would effectually cut off the principal 
subject of the disputes, which had disluibed the good understanding 
between us’.''^ Vansittart preferred continuance of the duty, 
agreeing that the English would also duly pay it But, as he later 
reported, his motive was different ‘This scheme we discourag- 
ed, as it would immediately render the dustuck useless, and 
prejudice our Honorable Masters business, by enhancing the 
number of purchasers’^^ As was inevitable, the Nawab assented, 
and a duty of nine per cent ‘on the prime cost’ — the same as was 
levied on Muslim traders — ^was settled. New ‘Regulations’ were 

’"/W, p 142 '^'Ibid, p 143 ~lhid 
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diawn up, signed and circulated by both sides to their respective 
officers. Undertaking was also given on behalf of the English and 
instructions were issued that ‘merchants . shall, on no account, 
use foice in buying or selling.’^® The Nawab was similarly lequired 
to lestrain his officers. The Nawab made several other complaints, 
and Vansittait piomised to redress them For example, the Nawab 
said 

In the perganahs of Cuddy-barry and Galoo-Bauboo-para, and 
my other jagheer lands, under the juiisdiction of Assam, the 
levenues formerly amounted to forty thousand rupees, arising from 
the trade of salt, laige timbers, and several other articles The 
govcinment’s people used to carry on the commerce there, and 
no other merchants were permitted to traffick with the moun- 
taineers Two years ago Mr Ghevaher went there, and he has 
put an entire stop to the trade of the sircar, and himself trafficks 
with the mountaineers, from whence a loss arises to my levenues 
and he forcibly seizes the taalookdars and reiats of the aforesaid 
perganahs, to make them draw timbers, by which means they arc 
bi ought to the last distress In the perganahs of Gopalpoor and 
Duklcunbar-poor, and other districts, where salt is made, the 
people of the Company’s factory work the salt pans, and they 
take possession of all the salt which the molunghees of other 
perganahs have made, by which means I suffer a very gi'eat loss 
Moreover, they oblige the reiats to receive money from them 
lor purchasing rice, and by force and violence they take more 
than the market price affords; and the reiats are running away 
on account of these oppressions 

Vansittart, anxious to lestore peace, told the Nawab in leply 

I have already wrote to all the chiefs of the factories, not to 
oppress the reiats and inhabitants of the perganEihs, nor make 
any disturbance in the affairs of the sircar . . . that they must 
not work the salt-pans themselves, nor interiupt the merchants 
and renters of salt-pans, who pay the government’s rents. . . 
The gomastahs at Gwalparah shall be strictly charged to carry 
on their commercial business as formeily, and not to trade them- 
selves with the mountaineers 

All this happened in the month of Decembei 1762, and as soon 
p 159 -^Ibid, pp 166-7. -Ubid, pp 169-72 
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as Vaiisittart left for Galcuttaj the Nawab circulated the Regula- 
tions’ and the former’s letter to hmi to all the English factories, 
and his orders thereon to his officers These, instead of inducing 
peace, exacerbated the haughtiness of the Englishmen at the fac- 
tories, and they rushed protests to Foit William, where they found 
a receptive atmosphere The first to protest was the Dacca factoiy 
The protests led to the summoning of an emergency meeting, which 
annulled the entire proceedings that took place between Vansittart 
and the Nawab The Fort William Board said 

The Board having maturely consideied the same, are unanimously 
of opinion, that in the letter from the President to Cossim Alice 
Gaivn, he assumed a right to which he was no ways authorized,' 
that the regulations proposed by him, are dishonorable to us as 
Englishmen, and tend to the rum of all public and private trade; 
that the President’s issuing out regulations independently of the 
Council, IS an absolute breach of their privileges, and that, theie- 
foie, directions should be sent to Dacca, to suspend paying any 
regaid to the regulations and otheis, which the Nabob has sent 
to their factory 

On 1 February 1763, Governor Vansittart again tried to reason 
with the Boaid, saying in his Minute 

The Honorable the Court of Directors, as well as their servants 
here, have always understood a distinction between the trade 
in ai tides imported, and to be exported by shipping, and the 
private inland trade, that is, the trade from place to place in 
the country, in commodities produced and consumed in the 
countiy, of which salt, beetle-nut, and tobacco, are the chief 
articles For the former trade, the Company’s dustuck has 
always been granted, but the latter, has been carried on with 
the dustuck of the countiy government, and their duties paid. 
Our Honorable Masters have expressly ordered, in more than 
one of their letters, that the trade in salt and beetlenut shall 
not be carried on to the prejudice of the revenues of the country 
government And yourselves, gentlemen, in your letter of the 
15th of November, transmitted me a list of the shahbunder 
duties, unusually paid by the gentlemen at Luckypoor, upon salt 
and tobacco, in order to assist me m finally settling those matters 
with the Nabob upon a solid plan. Can that plan be solid where 
Ibid , pp 230-1 (Consultations dated 17 January 1763) 
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nothing IS fixed? And where the English gomastahs shall be under 
no controul, but regarding themselves far above the magistrates 
of the country where they reside, take upon them to decide not 
only their own disputes with the merchants and inhabitants, 
but those also of one merchant and inhabitant with another? 
Or is it possible, the government can collect their due revenues 
in such circumstances? . . For my own part, I think that the 
honor and dignity of our nation would be better maintained, 
by a sciupulous and careful restraint of* the dustuck, than by 
extending it beyond its usual bounds 

Circumstances were favourable to the English, and had given 
them an opportunity to ride roughshod over the economy and polity 
of the country, and theiefore Vansittart’s pleading went in vain 
‘Unhappily,’ he himself regrets, ‘the jealousies had arisen to so 
great a height, that these palliatives had no longer their effect, 
and from this period I had not only to content with the violence of 
the gentlemen, who had now the rule of our affairs, but the 
confirmed distrust and rage of the Nabob When, in the middle 
of February 1763, Foil William received complaints from the Patna 
and Dacca factories, saying that the Nawab’s officers had stopped 
‘some bullocks loaded with the Company’s saltpetre at one of the 
chokeys or guards’, and that ‘obstructions were given to their 
private trade at Sirampoor’, the governing council ‘resolved that 
all trade should be carried on as before, and in case any of the 
government’s officers should obstruct it, they should be opposed by 
force and seized About the same time, Middleton of the ‘Lucky- 
pooi’ factory complained that two servants of that factory 
(Ghulam Husain and Mohammed Ghazi) ‘were beset by’ the 
Nawab’s officer (Agha Nazim), and sought Fort William’s instruc- 
tion, emphasising ‘I must inform you, that these two men are of 
a considerable family, who have always been much respected in 
the countiy, and remarkable for their attachment to the English, 
particularly in the year 1756, when they affoided protection and 
assistance to our servants, at a tune that it was refused by the 
French, and every one else Middleton’s complaint added 

Our cloth business in the Manorgunge perganah, where several 
of the Company’s sortments are made, is entirely put a stop to 
by one Comar Alice Wadadar there, and our gomastahs and 

^’Ibid, pp 234-7 ’‘"Ibid, p 253 Ibtd , pp 279-80 
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Other servants have been obliged to return to Lucknow, leaving 
a large sum outstanding, m the pykais and weaveis hands This 
Gomar Alice is the person who ordered, by publick beat of tom- 
tom, that none of his tenants should, at their peril, transact any 
business with the English, Several of our boats have been 
stopped on vanous pretences, although we have paid the Nabob’s 
duties as in former times Yesterday advise was brought me, 
that some people belonging to the government were measuring 
our grounds, m order to take possession of them, and had 
demanded rents from our tenants. I immediately sent a few 
seepoys and peons who, this morning (16 Februaiy) brought 
m two of the principals employed on this occasion. Soon after 
I had seized these people, a number of men collected themselves 
together, and have been plundering the houses of our tenants, 
and carried away their cattle, &c This has obliged me to send 
a strong party of seepoys to the extent of our bounds, to prevent 
any further insults of the kind ’’ 

In the absence of an account of the government side, it is difficult 
to adjudge whether, or how much of, the above complaint was 
a genuine grievance, but Fort William ‘resolved’, without caring to 
find out the version of the other side, ‘to seize the three officers 
of the government complained against’ With this ‘resolution’, 
Vansittart also agreed, his reason, as he says, was ‘The question 
was now, whether the persons complained against should be 
seized, or war made directly with the Nabob' himself, I con- 
curred in the former, as I yet did not doubt but the Nabob would 
submit to any tenns, that should be proposed to him by the Council, 
rather than enter into a war’“® 

The Fort William Council now applied itself to settling a 
lasting policy for trade relations between the Company and the 
Nawab’s government, Questions were framed, and opinions were 
invited from leading men in the Company’s employ, who expressed 
themselves elaborately, most of them suggesting, m effect, contraven- 
tion of the terms of the Mughal farman and the treaties entered 
into with Siraj-ud-daula and Mir Jafar ‘The majority,’ to quote 
Vansittait, ‘declared the extent of the privileges of our private 
trade to be unlimited, and that the duties which had hitherto 
been paid to the country government on salt, and some other 
articles, were only a compliment which might be continued or 
not, as we pleased This pretension must appear to all reasonable 
pp 312-4 ‘'Ibid, p 314. “Ibid 
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men as unjust as it was new.’“® Vansittart examined the question 
retrospectively^ with reference to the farman and the two treaties 
entered into with Siraj-ud-daula and Mir Jafar, and said 

Those being compared, it will be found that neither of those 
treaties convey to us any new privileges, but confirm those of 
the firmaun Now the finnaun, as I apprehend, did not give 
us a right to carry on the private inland trade, that is, the 
trade from place to place in the country, in the commodities 
of the country, as salt, beetle-nut, tobacco, &c It did not, I 
say, give us a right to carry it on at all, much less to carry 
It on custom-free, to the total ruin of the merchants of the 
country, and the great loss of the Nabob’s revenues Neither 
did Serajah Dowla, or Meer Jaffier, understand it so, the fo'rmer 
would never suffer us to meddle in that trade, and the latter 
prevented it as much as he could, and complained of it as an 
injustice, and an innovation 

But when, on 5 March 1763, the Fort William Council, with 
the assumption of superionly over the Nawab, and without giving 
him an opportunity to have his say, took a decision in accordance 
svith the majority opinion, Vansittart had to contradict himself 
and write to the Nawab 

I am now, in my own name, and m the name of the gentlemen 
of Council, to give you the following account of what has been 
hitherto resolved on by us The Firmaun, and other public orders 
of the Court, together with the subsequent treaties with the 
Nabobs, having been refened to, and stnctly examined, we find 
that the English, having the Company’s dustuck, are thereby 
entitled to carry on their trade, as well foreign as inland, in 
the province of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, duty free By the 
tenor of them therefore the Council are determined to abide 

And as if to show the Nawab undue favour, Vansittart added m 
bis communication to the Nawab 

We have however taken information of the custom that has 
hitherto prevailed in the different paits of the country, with 
lespect to the English paying a duty on certain articles of inland 
trade, and from these we learn, that the articles of salt and 
’“'Ibid, p 315. ’‘’’Ibid, pp. 270-1 
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tobacco are the only ones which have paid such duty, and that 
the latter article has paid it only at the factories of Luckypoor 
and Dacca. This being the case, and as we do not mean to 
break entirely through this established custom, although the 
aforementioned grants give us a full sanction to trade duty free, 
we have determined, that a consideration shall continue to be 
paid to youi government on salt, after the rate of two and half 
per cent 

The resolution virtually gave licence to the Company’s gomastahs 
against whom the Nawab and his officers had made complaints of 
violence and oppression Vansittart, communicating this part of 
the resolution to the Nawab, said 

With respect to our gomastahs, we cannot admit, that they shall 
be under any actual controul of the officers of your government, 
but we have laid down certain regulations, whereby to rest! am 
them from committing injuries, or abuses on the country people 

And as if tins was not enough, the Council asked the President to 
add to his letter (when a draft of it was laid before the Council) a 
paragraph, m which the following threat was held out to the 
Nawab ‘The ill behaviour, and violent oppression, coimnitted by 
your officers in all parts, by an abuse of the authority granted them 
by that agreement, are so notorious and insupportable, that if they 
are not put an immediate stop to, the friendship between us will b& 
broken 


“Vansittart, op cit , vol III, pp 21-2 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


War with Mir Kasim : Mir Jafar 
Nawab Again 


The stage was now reached when tolerance and patience appeared 
to Mir Kasim to be an invitation to ever greater humiliation and 
disgiace, and he considered it unperative to assert his authoiity, 
though with caution Assertiveness would naturally mean, as it 
actually did, pi avocation to the English, who considered themselves 
masters of the provinces, and rightly believed it was they who 
could malce or depose Nawabs. It was obvious that only meek 
submission to the will, not only of the English council, but also of 
the factoiy chiefs, English merchants and their agents, could 
maintain the Nawab in his position, and that a contrary behaviour 
would drive him to the exit Mir Kasim was fed up with dis- 
graceful and distressing happenings with which his Nawabship 
— of thirty months so fai — ^had been crowded, and his struggle 
to regain his dignity and authority actually brought him on the 
pathway to the exit 

The events that led him to it opened with an incident under the 
Patna factoiy. While the Fort William Council had unilaterally 
decided to carry on most of the inland trade duty-fiee, the Nawab’s 
men, not yet apprised of the new decision, weie guiding themselves 
by the old arrangement between the Nawab and Vansittart, and 
some of them, in exercise of the authority vested in them, demand- 
ed custom from Enghsh merchants The Patna factory chief, 
Ellis, would not brook any interference from the Nawab’s officers, 
and on receiving information of ‘interruption’ in the ‘business of 
the factory at Mow’, he was provoked, and despatched thiee 
companies of soldiers ‘to free the business . and to seize the 
persons concerned’ The Nawab’s men at the outpost were over- 
powered, and the Nawab’s collector, Akbar Ah Khan, was taken 
prisoner, and carried to Patna The officer commanding the thiee 
companies left on the spot a guard of twelve soldiers for futuie 
need ‘The Nabob’ (to quote Vansittart) ‘incensed at this outrage, 
committed almost before his eyes, m the first impulse of his passion. 
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sent out a party of 500 horse to intercept the seepoys, and release 
his officer’^ But ‘arriving too late for this service’, they attacked 
the guard, killed four of them, and carried the rest, ‘with the 
Company’s gomastahs, prisoners before the Nabob’, The Nawab 
‘contented himself with reprimanding the gomastahs, for being 
the instrument of such an insult of his dignity, and dismissed 
them’ ““ Commenting on this event, Vansittart says ■ ‘The Nabob’s 
behaviour, upon this occasion, shows how much he was irritated 
by It, and, at the same time, how careful he was, even upon the 
greatest provocation, to avoid coming to extremities ® The above 
incident was construed by the Patna factory chief and his council 
as a prelude to the Nawab’s intention of attaclung and taking pos- 
session of the factory, the Fort William Council was informed that 
the factory had received intelligence to this effect, and a sugges- 
tion was made that in order to forestall the intention, the English 
might occupy the town of Patna This, according to Vansittart, 
was a pre-meditated plan He says- ‘This I now daily expected 
to hear of, for I but too plainly saw that Mr. Ellis sought only 
a pretence to commence open hostilities, but the present occasion 
was happily removed by the Nabob’s prudence’^ The prudence 
the Nawab showed was that he left the vicinity of Patna, and 
pioceeded to Monghyr so that there should be no cause for 
misundei standing and misapprehension. 

The Nawab was left with a very poor force, and that too, in 
the atmosphere of distmst created by corrupting influences during 
the last SIX years, could not be wholly rehed upon Prudently, 
therefore, instead of lesorting to war, he asserted himself negatively. 
What he did should be preceded by a narrative of why he did so 
On 5 Maich 1763, a day before the incident mentioned above 
took place in the jurisdiction of the Patna factory, the Nawab 
sent two letters to Governor Vansittart, in which he biiefly gave 
an account of the state to which his country had been reduced 

At a time when this government was loaded with a balance of 
revenues due to the Kang, the arrears of the Hoops, and debts 
owing to the English, I marched out of Bengal, and repaired to 
the extremity of the province of Bahar, m order to- settle these 
matters That country being thus left without a ruler, every 
village and district became ruined by the oppressions of the 
English agents and gomastahs, an entire stop was put to collecting 

'^Bengal & Madras jPapets, vol III, p 34 ^ Ibid . pp. 34-5. 
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. the revenues, and the merchants and the poor, and all my 
officers, and inuttaseddees of the public and private receipts 
of custom, were distressed, and deprived of their daily bread, 
and I am a sufferer in the revenues due to my administration, 
by near a krore of rupees... Afterwards, on your return to 
Calcutta, contrary to your agreement with me, you detached 
forces, to carry on the business of the Company and English 
gentlemen by compulsion, and to beat and chastise my officers 
if they offered to speak a word. For these three years I have not 
got a single rupee . . from the English gentlemen, or their 
gomastahs, at the same time, they have by violence levied fines 
and penalties, and sums for losses in their trade, on my oflScets, 
and still continue to levy them, and if any of my officers refuse 
to submit to this, they pour a stonn of complaints on his head, 

. . I can never approve of my people and merchants being dis- 
tressed, my country oppressed, myself despised, and subjected to 
daily insults, and my officers and servants in treated Mr. 
Ellis, for these two years past, has been endeavoring all in his 
power to huit my affairs, and make me appear little in the 
eyes of the world, nay, is at this time taking pains daily to 
involve me in trouble, parading his companies of seepoys to 
provoke inej and omitting no opportunity of depreciating me 
both in this my own country, and to Shuja-ul-Dowla, and other 
great men at court, sending all whatever he can devise to my 
discredit, by means of Shitabroy to Shuja-ul-Dowla, &c , and say- 
ing also whatever comes uppermost in his mind tO' my prejudice 
in public assemblies In regard to what you write concerning the 
royal Firmaun, and your having in view the preparation of 
another treaty, when you favored me with your company at 
Mongheer, I told you frequently, that “the power of your people 
was great, but I had little to oppose it I desired you to consi- 
der, nor entertain the notion, that agreement would be binding 
with people accustomed to acts of oppression ” Is not this an 
instance of oppression, that the salt-petre farms, which I have 
allowed unto you gentlemen, upon the produce of which you 
used to pay formerly three, and three and half rupees per niaund, 
you now forcibly hold at one and three-fourth of a rupee, plun- 
dering and injuring my people? In this manner my country is 
to go to rum, and I may not utter a word Besides all this, you 
write, that it is my own officers who create these disturbances, 
excercise oppression, and injure the salt-petre farm. This being 
the case, how can any treaty stand good between us? And how 
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can It take effect, if such oppression continues? Besides, as you 
have dispatched the Company’s troops to chastise my ofhcers, 
if they but murmur at these evils, why need you trouble your- 
selves to make any other treaty?® 

The Nawab therefore, in a state of irreparable helplessness, took 
the following negative decisions and made the following expressions 
of self-denial to the English Goveinor. (1) He abolished ‘all duties 
whatevei in his dominions’," in order, as Vansittart says, ‘to avoid 
the daily disputes between’ the English ‘and his officers, who col- 
lected them’, and also to end a practice which was discriminatory 
against his own people Later, when he learnt of the Fort William 
Council’s decision proposing terms of a new treaty, he saicastically 
wrote back m reply (22 March) ‘You, and the rest of the Board, 
in confonnity to the Finnaun, hushul-hookuins, &c arc willing tO' 
give me something upon tobacco, in two places, namely, Dacca 
and Luckypoor, and will let me have two and a half per cent upon 
salt Why should you take upon you so great a hardship (2) On 
the English lepeatedly insisting that the Nawab should allow them 
to mint the Company’s coins m his mints, he gave them the neces- 
sary ‘permission’, but advised them that he had stopped minting 
coins of his government ® (3) When constant complaints were 
made to him against his deputy, Mohammed Ah Beg, at Dacca, 
he told the Foit William Council ‘I have removed him from 
Dacca, and sent for him hither, so you may chuse whom you will, 
amongst the Europeans, to take the management of Dacca 
(4) In his letter dated 5 Maich 1763, he says ‘I have chosen 
to give up all those points to you Now I am in expectation of 
your answer, to inform me if my life is safe, or if there is anything 
else to be done?’^" (5) More desperate is the suggestion he makes 
to Vansittart m another letter ol the same date ‘Be pleased, 
theiefoie, to set me free from the uneasiness of such an adminis- 
tration; and set up a person for conducting it, whom the Council 
may better approve Full well I know, that they will both condemn 
me and injure your good name, and bring this about at last Why 
do they wait for a charge against me? It is not the part of honest 
men, to bring an unjust charge against any one, with a view to 
compass other designs; it is better that you do it at this tiine.’^’- 
And lastly, he told Vansittait (in his letter dated 15 March 1763) 

‘‘Ibid, pp 48 & 61 ’’Ibid, p 82 
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‘My reputation and honor are dearer to me than life If you are 
inclined to let friendship subsist between us, you ought to lay aside 
these disturbances and altercations, which must produce a rupture, 
and if you are inclined to break with me, let me know it imme- 
diately, that I may have nothing further to do with these things, 
for I can bear them no longer 

Mir Kasim’s present temper of resignation was not the lesult 
merely of his helplessness and desperation, but also of the realisa- 
tion that the way in which the English had been strengthening 
their stranglehold in Bengal, suggested that the tune had come 
when they would like to have a change in the Nawabship again. 
Mir Jaiar, as Mir Kasim points out m his letter to Vansittart 
(22 March), Vv^as allowed to retain the Nawabship for three yeais; 
and that period of tune, Mir Kasim realised, he would soon be 
completing. Identically, Mir Jafar had re-acquired courage to 
assert his authority (when he refused to grant the English demand 
for the three districts) after three years of utter humiliation. As 
if psychologically three years were the maximum peiiod of toler- 
ance, Mir Kasun began to assert his authority, knowing full well 
that he was inviting disaster for himself, m the latter half of the 
third year of his Nawabship And assuring himself that the English 
would not allow him a longer span, he wrote to Governor Vansit- 
tart (in the letter dated 22 March) 

As three years of iny being Nazim are almost expired, and you 
have never had any pretence, by any deviation on my part, 
therefore, with a view to effect a change, and turn me out, you 
have been raising all these disputes and altercations, and have 
written to your gomastahs, to commit disturbances and ravages 
in my country, and have sent troops, to beat, bind, confine, and 
carry off ray officers, expecting that I would accordingly make 
some stir, and you might be furnished with a pretence against 
me 

The British did not contemplate changing Nawabs after every 
three years, but since this period happened to set a limit to the 
toleration of humiliation, it virtually became the term of a Nawab’s 
office in Bengal. If the twice-experienced psychological reaction 
had not appeared, or if the present Nawab showed willingness to 
retrace to docility, he might have been tolerated longer, as appears 
from the proceedings of the Foit William Council From the 
“Ibid., pp 57-8 “Ibid, pp 87-8 
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account given in previous pages, it is clear that the law of jungle 
prevailed in Bengal, and the Nawab could ensure continuity for 
himself only if he allowed that state to continue mutely and meek- 
ly He had hoped that the total abolition of the custom duty, which 
accounted for half the revenues, would put a stop to English 
merchants and their agents’ violence and oppression, and ensure 
peace and justice, But a majority of the members of the English 
governing council ‘resolved to insist on his taking customs from 
other merchants, in the usual manner, altho’ not from us Self- 
interest dictated this resolution if the Indian merchants were 
placed at part with the English, the latter could not enjoy a more 
favourable position in the market. Most of the members sug- 
gested, in the opinions invited from them, that if the Nawab 
did not agree to reimpose custom on ‘other merchants’ and if 
he did not behave as he was expected to, a force should be sent 
to punish him In vain did Vansittart once again try to reason 
with them In the opinion he submitted to the Council, in 
respect to obstruction that was at some places put on English 
merchants on their refusal to pay duty before it was abolished, 
he said’ 

Wherever the Company’s business, or that of their servants, 
suffered any interruption, our forces have been employed to 
remove such obstructions, and seize those officers of the gov- 
ernment who occasioned them, we have cleared our business, 
and taken our own satisfaction, and left the Nabob on the 
suffering side, and a very great suSerer he will undoubtedly 
be, for it IS well known, that the zemindars, collectors, and 
other officers of the country government, when they see a 
likelihood of tioubles, and their Master’s power on the decline, 
never fail to make use of the opportunity of keeping back their 
rents The Nabob’s letters are those of a despairing man, who 
has imagined to himself, that the Board, or the majority of 
them, have determined at all events to overthrow his govern- 
ment, let him do what he will, and submit never so patiently 
to their resolution. 

Whde we are left m quiet possession of the countries assigned 
to the Company, and their trading business also is earned on 
in every part without inteiruption, it would be as impolitick 
as unjust, to begin a war without necessity against an ally, 
whom we are bound by treaty to support.^“ 

“JiW, p 117. pp 117-19 
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Like the Nawab, most members of the governing bodies of the 
Company in Bengal were not at ease, the uneasiness having been 
occasioned by the Nawab’s assertiveness, which looked strange 
The Fort William Council, therefoie, decided to have a final talk 
with the Nawab with a view to detei mining its future course of 
action, if he would accept the English terms, he could continue, 
if he would not, he would have to go The council accordingly 
charged one‘ of its important members, Amyatt, with the com- 
mission of apprising the Nawab with what the English wanted, 
another member. Hay, was deputed to assist the Goramissionei 
The Amyatt commission was ‘instructed’ to requiie the Nawab 
(1) to ‘revoke all the orders which he sent to his officers, in conse- 
quence of the arrangement arrived at between him and Vansittart 
relating to inland trade, etc., (2) to make good ‘the losses sus- 
tained by the English before , and after’ the above arrange- 
ment, (3) to withdraw the orders he had issued abolishing all 
duties for two years, and reimpose them (the duties), as the 
abolition ‘in a great measure deprives the English of the advant- 
ages which the tenoi of the Royal 'Fiimaun has ever entitled them 
to, above other merchants, and is certainly repugnant to their 
interest’; (4) to agree to the Council’s proposition that the chiefs 
of the English factories would settle disputes between the Nawab’s 
officers and the Company’s servants, other English merchants and 
their agents, (5) to agree to the deputation of an English Resi- 
dent at his Durbai', (6) to convert the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapur, and Chittagong, which he had to faim to the Com- 
pany under the treaty which secured him the Nawabship, into a 
]agir of the Company, that is, into its absolute ownership; (7) to 
issue oiders to indigeneous bankers to accept the Company coins 
without discount, and to allow his mints at Dacca and Patna to 
com three lakhs of rupees annually for the Company In all 
eleven demands weie made on the Nawab by the Amyatt com- 
mission 

In a spirit of assertiveness, attenuated and made mild by sub- 
mission and surrender, the Nawab told Amyatt and Hay m a 
detailed reply (1) ‘An order is now going to my officers’ annul- 
ling the arrangement to which Vansitlail had agreed’, (2) ^I am 
ready to settle the loss that it can be proved the Company have 
suffered m their business through my officers,’ adding, however, 
that for ‘these two or three years’ he had collected nothing from 
the custom, and paid for the ‘officers out of my own pocket’, 
and that ‘your folks have proceeded against my officers, with 

19 
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the utmost indignity, and earned them away into confinement’; 
(3) he would not agree to reimpose the custom, arguing ‘I per- 
ceived there was no redress for me, and, on the contrary, I 
suffered the greatest indignities and insults from your hands’, 
therefore, ‘for the sake of recovering your fnendship', having no 
other remedy, I preferred my own loss, and have taken off all 
customs whatever’, (4) never before ‘an office of this govern- 
ment’ was ‘brought before a chief of a factory, for settling any 
matter in my administration, if contrary to custom, you are 
purposed to overthrow my influence and authority in the coun- 
tries of Bengal, &c. it is a means of destroying our friendship. 

If ye are resolved to- act contrary to all agreement, how will my 
authoiity and influence be kept there^ And my officers being 
there, is altogether needless Wherefore those places, whither 
you are to send chiefs, and to direct the administration of all 
causes, and the magistrature in such a manner, you ought first, to 
advise me of, for the removal of my officers, that I may call them 
thence, and deliver the business of the place into your hands, 
because, there being two rulers in the same district, the 
country and inhabitants are ruined and oppressed’, (5) ‘When- 
-ever we have agreed together, to our mutual satisfaction, there 
will be no necessity for your deputy remaining at my court, as 
a single letter for these two or three yeai’s past, has sufficed for 
every thing that has happened’, (6) ‘In the treaty between us, 
as It shall have been mentioned, either for the expence of the 
Company’s troops, or as a jagheer, I will perform accordingly’; 
(7) ‘the Shroffs’ (bankers) and ‘merchants are no one’s servants, 
but for the sake of a small profit, deal one with the othei Let 
every man of his own fancy buy and sell whatever he pleases, 
I shall interrupt no one^“ 

In the end, the Nawab said. ‘At present it seems, as tho’ you 
keep neither promise nor treaty for a single year, nay, a month 
01 a day Now that you have written and brought me these 
demands, what article of them rests upon me, that you require a 
public writing of me^ I have not, by any means, broken my word, 
ye leceded from your promise, and would again make a new 
treaty and agreement’ He gave them a plain paper to wiite 
thereon anything they liked, but made one demand ‘ remove all 
English troops and seepoys wheiever stationed He was afraid 
lest he should be surpnsed in the manner his predecessor, Mir 
Jafar, was done, and it was in this state of mind that he detained 
pp 224-35. pp 234-5. 
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‘some Doats laden with arms’, which had been sent from Calcutta 
‘for the English troops at Patna’ ‘The Nabob,’ says Vansittart, 
‘looking upon this as a fresh proof of our design to break with 
him, and naturally concluding that these aims were to be employed 
against himself, refused to part with them, unless our forces weie 
lemoved from Patna.’ Several times the Nawab turned down the 
demand for the release of the boats, making withdrawal of the 
English troops from Patna a pre-condition. But after five weeks, 
caution advised him to yield and he released the boats on 22 June. 
And this he did after he had been unequivocally told by Amyatt 
and Hay that the English troops ‘shall never be removed’ fiom 
Patna, and after he had received information from an. officer of 
his government that the Patna factory chief, Ellis was, as he says 
m his letter to Vansittart dated 22 June, ‘bent upon the design 
of assaulting the fort of Patna’, and had constructed ‘ladders and 
platforms, in order to take the fort’ In the same letter, the 
Nawab said ‘I repeatedly wrote to you to release me from this 
business, and appoint another, but you did not even reply to me 
■on this subject.’ The Nawab was daily receiving reports from his 
men at Patna of warlike preparations being made by the English; 
they even protested that while danger was imminent, he was ad- 
vising them that the difierences with the English would be settled 
peacefully. 

Amyatt and Hay had just then left the Nawab’s headquarters 
at Munghyr, interpreting his disinclination to sign on the dotted 
lines as failure of their mission As if they had gone on a mission 
of peace whose failure would inevitably lead tO' war, m the night 
of the 24th of June’,^° Ellis marched from the English factory with 
all the British troops he could collect, and attaclced the Nawab’s 
foit, ‘wlulst Its people and its ganison were sleeping the sleep of 
profound tiust and confidence’ Having been thus surpnsed, the 
Nawab’s force was easily dispossessed of its arms and the city of 
Patna was taken possession of, with the exception of a large build- 
ing, built of stone This was announced, as Colonel Malleson com- 
ments, ‘a great victory over men who had not fought’ ““ Flushed 
with their easy victory, the English troops moved into the town, 
and plundeied the bazaars 

The loss of Patna put an end to tlie Nawab’s pabence, and he 
sent a force to recapture the town and re-establish his authority. 
After fighting bravely for a week, the English laid down their arms, 

’Viwl, pp 306-9 p 329 
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With Ellis and some others surrendering to the Nawab’s men to be 
made piisoner On 28 June, while the fighting was still in progress 
but victory for the Nawab’s aimy appeared certain, he sent a letter 
to the English Goveinoi, protesting against the action of the English 
at Patna, and demanding compensation foi the loss his subjects 
had suffeied He said 

Like a night lobbei Ellis assaulted the Kella of Patna, robbed 
and plundered the bazar, and all the merchants and inhabitants 
of the city Since it was nevei my desire to injuie the affairs 
of the Company, whatever loss may have been occasioned by 
this unhappy man to myself, m this tumult, I pass over but 
you, gentlemen, must answer for any injury, which the Com- 
pany’s affaiis have suffered, and since you have unjustly and 
cruelly ravaged the city, and destroyed the people, and plunder- 
ed effects to the value of lacks of rupees, it bcoraes the justice 
of the Company to make repaiation to the poor, as formerly 
was done for Calcutta You, gentlemen, are wonderful friends, 
having made a treaty, to which you pledged the name of Jesus 
Christ, you took from me a country, to pay the expences of 
your army, with the condition, that your troops should always 
attend me, and promote my affairs. In effect, you keep up a 
force for my destruction 

The Nawab also demanded fiom the Company (1) three years’ 
rents for the three districts he had ceded under the 1760 treaty, 
contending that the revenues thereof that the English had collected, 
were to be utilised for an army for his defence, and not for his 
destruction, and (2) compensation for ‘the violence and oppression 
exercised by the English Gomastahs for several years past and 
the large sums extorted by them’ At the end of his letter, he said 
saicastically ‘This is all the tiouble you need take, in the same 
manner as you took Burdwan and the other lands, you must favor 
me in i esigmng them 

This letter once again opened the door for peaceful settlement 
of the affairs between the Nawab and the English, but any settle- 
ment in which the Nawab’s wishes might have to be accommodated 
was repugnant to the then temper of the Fort William Council and 
factory' chiefs. They thcTefore decided to mobilise all then 
lesouices and launch a vigorous action against the Nawab Dif- 
ferences in the council no more divided the members, all membeis 
Vansittart, op cit , vol III, pp 330-1 -'Ibid, p 332 
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were now lo apply themselves to the supreme task of winning the 
war ‘Hitherto I had regarded the Nabob as the injured party,’ 
says Vansittart, ‘but justice must now give place to necessity, and 
I must take the part which my station required’ The only 
scruple which he thought must still restrain him was that while he 
would ‘assist in all the opeiations of the war’, he would not lake 
any part in the choice of Mii Kasim’s successor There was, 
however, not much to be done m the choice, for a Nawab was 
already available m the peison of Mir Jafar, who, after some 
negotiations over a new treaty proposed to be made with him, 
readily agreed to join the projected war and to use all his influence 
to collect men and matenal Mir Kasim was at Munghyr, and 
at Mursludabad, Mir Jafar was proclaimed Nawab 

Mil Kasim, who had haidly enjoyed for a day the authority of 
his position, and who, being under restraint, could not raise an 
anny for the defence of his territories, had now to malce hurried 
pieparations to meet an enemy who possessed a wcll-anned and 
disciplined force In the fiist week of July 850 European and 
1,500 Indian soldiers, under the command of Major John Adams, 
left Calcutta on their march towards Bihar In the way, they weie 
joined by Mir Jafar, and by the time they entered Bihar the 
English foice had risen to 1,000 Europeans and 4,000 Indians 
On Its march towards Bihar, and then in that province, the English 
force met stiff resistance, and was kept engaged for four months, 
fiist by irregular troops of the Nawabs, and then by an aiiny said 
to well-armed By the end of October, the resistance had nearly 
completely collapsed, and the final decision was made on 6 Novem- 
ber with the capture of Patna by the English force, and the flight 
of the Nawab into Oudh In September, when the course of the 
war was, on the whole, favourable to the Nawab, he wrote to the 
British commandar Adams, protesting that for three months the 
latter’s force had been ‘laying waste the King’s country’, and 
threatening that if ‘this business’ continued, he would ‘cutt off 
the heads of Mr Ellis and the lest of the English chiefs’ Some 
fifty Englishmen were then in the hands of the Nawab, but, as 
Vansittart says, the English bosses did not ‘suspect him of a design, 
to make a wanton sacrifice of so many lives to his revenge’, as he 
had ‘never shewn any marks of a ciuel disposition’ The Nawab’s 
letter which sought peace, though with a threat lest it should be 
taken as his weakness, brought forth this retort from Adams ‘It 

■‘‘Ihid, pp 316-17 "'Ibid, p 318 -^Ibid, p 369 
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IS tme, you have Mr Ellis, and many other gentlemen in your 
power j if a hair of their heads is hurt, you can have no title to 
mercy from the English, and you may depend upon the utmost 
fury of their resentment, and that they will pursue you to the 
utmost extremity of the earth’®’' The war continued for another 
two months after the exchange of this correspondence, and when 
no doubt was left in the Nawab’s mind that victory had gone out 
of his hand never to return, he had all the English prisoners put 
to death, leaving only one, named Fullarton, to narrate the account 
to Fort William It was the most heinous crime of the war, after 
which the superiority of the English m Bengal, was established 
beyond question 

An unbiased vindication of the Nawab’s conduct is to be found 
in Vansittart’s Nairative which he wrote out sometime after the 
conclusion of the war, it was Vansittart who as Governor of Fort 
William presided over the operations against the Nawab He says: 

No one instance can be produced of his (the Nawab) sending 
a man into any of the lands ceded to us, or molesting us m a 
single article of our commeice, till the contention which he was 
drawn into by the usurpations of our gomastahs, and our new 
claims with respect to our private trade, and even to the break- 
ing out of the war, during the height of our disputes, the Com- 
pany’s business, in every part, went on without the least intei- 
ruption, excepting one or two aggravated complaints of Mr. Ellis’s 
conceining the salt-petre business. 

How different was the conduct of the gentlemen, who had 
formed themselves into a party against him' From the time of 
his advancement to the subahship, scarce a day passed, but occa- 
sion was taken fiom the most trifling pretences, to trample upon 
his government, to seize his officers, and to insult them with 
peisonal threats and invectives Yet for a long time he 
submitted to all his grievances, contenting himself with remons- 
trating against them, in the hopes, that it would be in my 
powei, some time or other, to restore him to his authority 
That we were the first aggressors, by the assault of the city 
of Patna will not be disputed. . . Mr. Amyatt’s negotiation had 
been broke off, because the Nabob saw, that whatever conces- 
sions he might make, would be rendered of no effect, by the 
preparations which Mr Ellis was making to attack the city of 
Patna. I think, that had Mi Ellis left the Nabob any hope of 
^Ibtd, p 374 
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an accommodation, he would have consented to the teims which 
were demanded of him, and submitted to all the inconveniencies 
they would have laid him under, until justice could be done him 
by the Company . Let any impartial person now put him- 
self in the place of Meer Cossim, and say whether he could 
have regarded this assault on the city of Patna, in any other 
light than an act of treachery, and the strongest argument, that 
all the pacific declarations and proffered treaties, were only 
artifices to mahe him a dupe to our designs, and the instrument 
of his own rum 

Meer Gossim had not to this time shewn any instance of a 
vicious, or a violent disposition, he could not be taxed with 
any act of cruelty to his own subjects, nor treachery to us He 
had sense enough to know, that the English friendship would 
be his greatest security, and to dread their power, if ever they 
should come to be his enemies As he perceived some of the 
Council were disinclined to him, he was the more cautious to 
avoid giving occasion of disputs; and as long as he saw I could 
support him against any direct insults, he suffered many affronts 
and encroachments upon his government with forbearance 

When the war broke out between us, altho’ he wanted the 
courage to face his eneimes in person, yet his soldiers fought for 
him with a bravery and fidehty rarely experienced in the undis- 
ciplined troops of Indostan, nor did any one of his officers, in 
the most distant part of his dominions, revolt from his authority 
to join us, till Patna was taken, and he was preparing to fly the 
province This must be attributed to their affection for him 

On the murder of the English prisoners by the Nawab, Vansit- 
tart comments 


This unhappy affair, even supposing him as culpable as he 
appeared to be at the time m which it was transacted, had many 
circumstances to extenuate the guilt of it, when put in compari- 
son with the last dreadful effect of his resentment .His 
forces had been successively worsted, his country was wrested 
out of his hands, all his hoped of a reconciliation were for ever 
cut off by our new engagements with Meer Jaffier, and his re- 
appointment to the subahship He had no way to elude the 
danger which pressed upon him, but to fly for shelter into the 
dominions of the Nabob Shuja Dowla . .His mm he knew 
to be irretrievable, and a violent death the certain consequence 
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of ill success and lost power. A dreadful reverse of fortune in 
a man, who, but a few months before, saw himself master of the 
iichest province of Indostan . Fallen as Meer Gbssim was to 
this state of desparation, it is no wonder that his temper broke 
all his former restraints, and gave a loose to that spirit of revenge, 
so common among his countrymen, and inculcated by their 
religion and education In effect, the hoarded resentment of all 
the injuries which he had sustained m continual exertion of 
patience, during the three years of lus government, from this 
time took entire possession of his mind, now lendered frantic by 
his natural timidity, and the frightful prospect before him; and 
drove from thence every other principle, till it had glutted itself 
with the blood of all within his reach, who had either contributed 
to his misfortunes, or by real or fancied connections with lus 
enemies became obnoxious to his revenge.^® 


pp, 382-97, 



■CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


New Treaty with Mir Jafar : Repetition 
of Old Complaints 


In the fust week of July 1763, when Fort William was mabng 
preparation for the invasion of Bihar and had offered the Nawab- 
ship to Mir Jafar, the governing' council proposed to him a new 
treaty, which required him (1) to vest in the Company, with full 
proprietoi'y rights, and ‘for evei’, the three districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapur, and Chittagong, (2) exempt the English trade, both 
foreign and inland, of ‘all duties, taxes and impositions, in all parts 
of the country, excepting the article of salt on which’, a duty of 
two and a half per cent would be paid, (3) to grant to the com- 
pany ‘the exclusive right of purchasing the salt-petre of the pro- 
vince of Purniah’, (4) to agree to restrict his government’s troops 
to ‘6,000 horse, and 12,000 effective foot’, to be used only ‘for the 
protection of his frontieis, and collection of his revenues’, (5) to 
agree to the stationing of ‘a body of’ the English ‘forces’, at the 
place of his court, and ‘near his person’, (6) to withdrav^ the older 
by which Mir Kasim had granted to all merchants, Indian and 
English alike, ‘exemption of all duties’ for a period of two years, 
the exemption being ‘destructive of the immunities enjoyed by the 
Company’, (7) to ensure acceptance of the rupee coins of the 
Calcutta mint ‘throughout his government without any deduction’, 
(8) to ‘defray all the expences and loss acciuing to the Company 
fioin the war’ with Mir Kasim, and to make good the losses the 
Company and individual mei chants would suffei, in consequence 
of the war, from ‘stoppage of their investment’ and distuibance 
to their tiade, the former being fixed at Rs 30 lakhs, and the 
lattei at Rs. 10 lakhs, (9) to ‘assign’ to the Company ‘the revenues 
of ceitain lands for making good the sums stipulated’, m the event 
of the invading English army not being ‘so fortunate as to seize 
Gossim Allee Gawn’s treasure and effects’ (The draft treaty pro- 
vided that Mir Kasim’s ‘treasure and effects’ would ‘be put in pos- 
session’ of Mir Jafar )’■ 

^Bengal & Madras Papers, Vansittart, vol III, op cit , pp 336-40 
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Vansittart, consistently with the stand he had taken up through- 
out, expressed again his dissent over the proposed inclusion of in- 
land trade in the privileges granted by the imperial farman; he 
said that the new demand was ‘beyond the true intent and mean- 
ing of the Firmaun’^ in whose name it had been put forward 
Another member of the council, Wairen Hastings, agreeing with 
Vansittart, expressed himself against all the new demands, he said, 
‘there is a mamfest injustice and inconsistency, m exacting the 
Nawab’s compliance with new terms, not mentioned in the original 
agreement with him’“ — the one that was entered into in 1757, 
But Vansittart and Hastings were overruled by a majority 
When the draft treaty was taken to Mir Jafar, he offered some 
amendments, which, though not curtailing the new advantages 
sought by the English, were indicative of his consciousness that he 
had been approached at a difficult time, and that his little amend- 
ments would not be turned down He objected to the three dis- 
tricts being ‘invested m the Company for ever’, arguing that (1) 
any future Nawab if he ‘was inclined and able to dispute the Com- 
pany’s possession, might insist’ that ‘it was a cession’ which was 
beyond the power of a Nawab to make, and (2) the Company 
would enjoy the advantage of absolute cession by appropriating the 
revenues ‘for defraying the expences of the English army’ as m the 
time of Mir Kasim On three other articles his amendments were 
(1) he would like to have half the produce of the Purniah salt-petre 
for the use of his own government; (2) his forces should be 12,000 
horse and 12,000 foot, and ‘in case of troubles’, he should have 
the power to increase them ‘with the consent of the Governor 
and Council’ of Fort William; (3) he would not agree to English 
troops being stationed at his court, contending that this proposal 
‘implied a suspicion of his friendship and good intentions towards’ 
the English, and that its implementation ‘would be extremely pre- 
judicial to his as well as’ the Company’s business 
Fort William agreed ‘unanimously’ to the Nawab’s amendments 
about cession, saltpetre, and his foice, and ‘thought it better not 
to insist upon’ the last, namely stationing of English troops at his 
court, ‘for fear of giving him distrust’. Distrust, it was felt, would 
prejudice joint action against Mir Kasim, and the council said, 
‘the present situation of affairs (which renders the Nabob’s pre- 
sence at the city, as soon as possible, absolutely necessary) will not 
admit of time being wasted in discussing further 


■Ibid, p 342 
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On 11 July 1763, the new treaty, incorporating' the Nawab’s 
amendments, was signed between him and the Company At the 
time of signing, Mir Jafar, profiting by his past experience of the 
English, demanded certain assurances, one of which was that his 
re-accession to the Nawabship should be notified to the Company 
and the King of England, so that it might not be terminated by 
the present Fort William Council’s successors (In 1757, he rose to 
the Nawabship with the aid of Chve, and was removed by [Chve’s 
successor] Vansittart.) The assurances he demanded were 

First, I formerly acquainted the Company with the particulars 
of my own affairs, and received from them repeated letters of 
encouragement with presents I now make this request, that you 
will write m a proper manner to the Company, and also to the 
King of England, the particulars of our friendship, and union, 
and procure for me writings of encouragement, that my mind 
may be assured from that quarter, that no breach may ever 
happen between me and the English; and that every Governor 
and Counsellor, and Chief, who are here, or may heieafter 
come, may be well disposed and attached to me 

Secondly, Since all the English gentlemen, assuied of my 
friendly disposition to the Company, confirm me m the Nizamut, 
I request, that to whatever I may at any time write, they 
will give their credit and assent, nor regard the stories of 
designing men to my prejudice, that all my affairs may go 
on witli success, and no occasion may arise for jealousy or ill-will 
between us 

Thirdly, Let no protection be given, by any of the English 
gentlemen, to any of my dependents, who may fly for shelter 
to Calcutta, or other of your districts, but let them be delivered 
up to me on demand 

Fourthly, From the neighbourhood of Calcutta to Hooghly, 
and many of the perganahs bordering upon each other, it hap- 
pens, that on complaints being made, people go against the 
taalookdars, reiats, and tenants of my towns, to the prejudice of 
the business of the Siikar, wherefore, let strict orders be given, 
that no peons be sent from Calcutta on the complaint of any 
one, upon my taalookdars or tenants; but on such occasions, let 
application be made to me, or the Naib of the fougedarree of 
Hoogly, that the country may be subject to no loss or devastation. 

Fifthly, Whenever I may demand any forces from the Gover- 
nor and Council for my assistance, let them be immediately sent 
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to me, and no demand made on me for their expences.® 

These demands were readily agieed to by the council, and duly 
signed 

Another demand, which Mir Jafar had made when he was re- 
quested to become Nawab agam, was that Nand Kumar would be 
employed by him as his principal officer ‘to assist him m com- 
mencing and carrying on the business’ of the govei-nment Nand 
Kumar was then m confinement with the English, for allowing 
himself to be used, while ‘living m Calcutta under the Company’s 
protection’, as ‘the channel for carrying on a correspondence be- 
tween the (French) Government of Pondichery, and the’ Mughal 
Prince ‘then at war with ‘the Enghsh’ The demand aroused consi- 
derable misgiving and apprehension in the Council Vansittart said 
Nand Kumar was ‘a dangerous man, and not fit to be trusted’; 
and the Governor had, m this opinion, the majority of the council 
with him. But everybody believed that Mir Jafar would insist on 
Nand Kumar, and the Council, therefore, acceded to this request 
also. 

Nevertheless, the treaty, exacted as it was from one who was 
virtually a prisoner of the English, provided for further ruin ot 
Bengal It was the Enghsh merchants’ loot, violence, and oppres- 
sion that had exacerbated the relations between Fort William and 
Mir Kasim, it was the inland trade which was at the root of this 
oppressive behaviour, it was Mir Kasim’s insistence not to with- 
draw his 01 del abolishing all levies on trade, which finally consti- 
tuted the cause of the rupture between him and Fort William, it 
was the English who started the aggiession, and yet the cost of 
war was charged, under the treaty, to Mir Jafar, and he was made 
responsible for the loss sustained, during the period of the 
war, by the Enghsh The great distance between Calcutta, and 
London, involving months of voyage, is responsible for seveial dis- 
asters, which, if the Enghsh Company’s Court of Directois’ orders 
had been received in time, would have been avoided. The wai 
with Mir Kasim is one of them On 8 February 1764, the Court 
of Directois, still believing that Mir Kasim was Nawab of Bengal 
and having received an account of the happenings caused by the 
English merchants’ self-willedness and encroachment upon inland 
trade, despatched an order to their Governor and Council in 
Bengal, asking them to abandon forthwith the inland trade. 
They said 

Ubid, pp 363-6 
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One great Source of the Disputes, Misunderstandings, and Diffi- 
culties, which have occurred with the Country Government ap- 
pears evidently to have taken its Rise from the unwarrantable 
and licentious Manner of carrying on the private Trade by the 
Company’s Servants, their Gomastahs, Agents, and others, to the 
Prejudice of the Subah, both with respect to his Authonty and 
the Revenues justly due to him The diverting and taking front 
his natural Subjects the Trade in the Inland Parts of the Coun- 
try, to which neither we, or any Persons whatever, dependant 
upon us, or under our Protection, have any Manner of Right; 
and consequently endangering the Company’s very valuable Pri- 
vileges, in order therefore to remedy all these Disorders, we do 
hereby positively order and direct. That from the Receipt of this 
Letter, a final and effectual End be forthwith put to the Inland 
Trade in Salt, Beetle Nut, Tobacco, and in all other Articles 
whatsoever, produced and consumed in the country, and that 
all European and other Agents, or Gomastahs, who have been 
concerned in such Trade, be immediately ordered down to Cal- 
cutta, and not suffeied to return or be replaced as such,^by any 
other Persons. That as our Phirmaund Privileges of being Duty 
free are certainly confined to the Company’s Export and ImpoiC 
Trade only, you are to have recourse to, and keep within, the 
Liberty therein stipulated, and given, as nearly as can possibly 
be done . We are under the Necessity of giving the before- 
going Orders, in order to preserve the Tranquillity of the Coun- 
try, and Harmony with the Nabob ’ 

The Court of Directors thus not only vindicated the stand per- 
sistently taken up by Vansittait, but also exposed the farcical majo- 
rity in the Fort William Council, which, by imschievous inter- 
pretation of the Imperial Farman, had made the authority of the 
Company a machine for looting the helpless government and people 
of Bengal In the above order, the court even disapproved of the 
arrangement Vansittart had made with Mir Kasim about inland 
trade. The Court observed 

We cannot avoid in this Place, taking Notice of the Endeavouis 
of President Vansittart, to form a Plan of Regulations, wluch, 
though it appeared so advantageous to Individuals, was strongly 
censured by the Majority of the Council, as not giving them, 

Bengal & Madras Papers, 1757-1795, vol III ‘General Letters’ to 
Bengal, 1764-7, pp 29-30 
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according to their Way of judging, a sufficient Scope for their 
unwarrantable Trade , however, wc are satisfied of the President’s 
good Intentions, but at the same Time, we say, it was not cal- 
culated so as to prevent future Misunderstandings with the Subah 
and his Government, because thereby an. Inland Trade was to 
be admitted of; which, as has been before observed, would cer- 
tainly be attended with constant Embroils and Difficulties ® 

There can be no better authonty than the above to warrant the 
conclusion that it was the diabolical conduct of the council which 
let those a leign of tenor iix Bengal, led to a war, and caused the 
loss of thousands of lives and milhons of rupees The court’s 
oiders reached Bengal on 13 July 1764, when Mir Jafar had 
aheadv been in office for a year The cause of disturbances — the 
inland trade — still remained, though ‘legalised’ by the new treaty, 
and the oppressive behaviour of the English merchants and their 
agents continued The war and the preceding events left no lesson, 
and Mir Jafar was, says Vansittart ‘no less clamorous upon these 
subjects, than Meer Cossim was’.” Even some chiefs of the Eng- 
lish factories made complaints to their Governor, corroborating the 
Nawab’s grievances For example, George Gray, the chief at Malda, 
said, writing on 7 January 1764 

Since my arnval here, I have had an opportunity of seeing the 
villainous practices used by the Calcutta gomastahs in carrying 
on their business The government have certainly too much 
leason to complain of their want of influence m their country, 
which IS torn to pieces by a set of rascals, who m Calcutta walk 
about in rags, but when they are sent out on gomastahships, 
lord It over the country, unpnsoning the reiats and merchants, 
and writing and talking in the most insolent, domineering 
manner to the fougedars and officers 

And A W. Senior, the chief at Kasimbazar, complained on 23 
March 1764 ‘It would amaze you, the number o.f complaints that 
daily come before me, of 'the extravagances committed by our agents 
and gomastahs, all over the country’ Mir Jafar ‘repeatedly de- 
clared to the Governor and Council that it was impossible for 
his government to subsist upon such a footing’, and, in disgust, he 
pioposcd the same step which his predecessor, Mir Kasim, had 

“ Ibid ° Vansittart, op cit , vol III, p 409. 

pp 412-3 p 413 
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been obliged to take, namely abolition of all duties The proposal 
opened the threat of repetition of the old story, which culminated 
in war, and the council, wise after the event, ‘resolved to . give 
up the inland trade entirely’ making an exception in the case of 
Patna and KaSimbazar factories to which salt and betel-nut would 
.continue to be sent European agents were forbidden ‘to reside 
in the country,’ and ‘positive orders’ were sent to the factories at 
Chittagong, Dacca and Lakhipur, ‘to relinquish the salt works they 
had set up in prejudice of the country merchants’ As Vansittart 
.obseiwes, ‘if the same consideration had been’ shown to Mir Kasim, 
‘he would have proved a faithful ally 

Whether for laxity in the enforcement of the resolution, or for 
the fact that it was not easy to neutralise, merely by issuing an 
■order, the forces of disorder which had been gro-wing all over the 
three provinces for several years, and which had all along been 
encouraged by the council, and legalised by a treaty, the inland 
trade continued, with its painful accompaniments 

Ignoring the authonty of the Nawab and his officeis, the Eng- 
lish merchants tyrannised the people, seized their possessions, and 
compelled them to carry out their unlawful behests The Nawab 
was a helpless onlooker, he could only complain to Fort William, 
and this he often did, he did it more grievously in September 1764 
In a long letter he addressed to the Governor and Council of Fort 
William, he enumerated instances of English merchants and offi- 
cers’ oppressive conduct He said (1) the English officers had 
established their own market places — a market place was a source 
of revenue to the Nawab’s government — and with the design of 
throwing those of his government into disuse, they carried by 
force the Indian merchants to the new places, (2) the English 
agents ‘interrupted’ the administration and ‘prejudiced’ state 
‘affairs’ by giving ‘protection to the dependants’ of the government] 

(3) the men of the Kasimbazar factory had ‘forcibly’ taken pos- 
session of some villages, and did not even pay revenue dues, 

(4) the English agents compelled landlords and tenants to grow 
tobacco and other articles the English merchants needed, thus caus- 
ing loss of revenue to the government, (5) ‘The people of several 
Englishmen’ had appropriated to themselves a monopoly of buying 
and selling rice and other grains in the market places, and pre- 
vented the government’s officers from sending foodgrams to the 
army, (6) in Patna, the English had put themselves in possession 
of forty reception houses, depriving the Nawab, his family and 

p 414. p 414 ^*Ihid, p 415 
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his dependants of their use in case of need, in Purniah they had 
seized the wood farm, which yielded to the Nawab a tribute ot 
Rs 50,000 annually, (7) soldiers of the English force ‘desolate the 
villages and put the ryots to flight by their disorders and oppreS' 
sions’, and (8) ‘The poor of this country, who used always to deal 
in salt, betel-nut and tobacco, &c are now depnvcd of their daily 
biead by the trade of the Europeans’ 

Never was a complaint redressed, ever since the government of 
Bengal became subservient to the English Company, and it was 
idle to expect that the new ones would be attended to On the 
contrary, Fort William’s fresh demands made the Nawab more 
miserable. Under the treaty, he had been made lesponsible (1) to 
defray the expenses of war with Mir Kasun, which were fixed 
at Rs, 30 lakhs, and (2) to make good the losses the Company 
and individual merchants would suffer, these were fixed at Rs 10 
lakhs The latter amount was later raised to Rs. 40 lakhs, and 
then to Rs 48 lakhs To the former was added another sum of 
Rs 25 lakhs for payment to the men of anuy and navy over and 
above their regular emoluments Once again Mir Jafar grumbles, 
without shirking his ‘responsibility^ to pay 

What has been the slate of my collections from Bengal and 
Behar is not unknown to you, gentlemen. The province of 
Bchar has been entirely laid waste and ruined, and the affairs 
of Bengal also have been greatly injured Forty lakhs of rupees 
have been appointed for the Company by way of gratuity and 
indemnification for the losses they sustained from Meer Gossiin, 
and twenty-five lakhs have been granted to the King’s and Com- 
pany’s troops, besides the expenses of my own troops, and resti- 
tution to the English merchants, and other dependants of the 
Company, these different articles amount to so considerable a 
sum that it must be a very difficult matter to discharge them 
from the revenues of such parts of Bengal as are in my posses- 
sion, and besides my own necessary expenses, and the various 
charges of the Government are to be provided for out of these 
revenues Accordingly it is written in the treaty made between 
us at the time of my appointment to the subadarry that besides 
the assigned lands you will not make any other demands for the 
expenses of your army, and that you will furnish me with as 
many troops as I may want . With respect to the restitution 
to the English merchants and others dependant on the Company, 
’’^Long’s Selections^ pp 356-8 
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I will not be negligent in this business, whereas you imagine it 
will amount to about forty lakhs of rupees, whatever' may be 
detenmned by you, gentlemen, in Council, you will give me an 
account of the particulars, which when I have understood I 
will use my endeavours towards the discharge thereof, but the 
tenns of payment shall be such that leisure may be allowed me 

The Nawab, however, pleaded ‘You, gentlemen, know that in 
Colonel Clive’s time, when the English merchants and other in- 
habitants of Calcutta delivered m their accounts of the losses they 
had sustained by the troubles with Sceraj-ul-Dowla, the Colonel 
deducted half the amount of the clarnis and caused the other half 
to be paid’’-'' 

By this precedent, the Nawab believed, the demand of Rs 40 
lakhs would be halved But the Nawab got a severe rebuff from 
Vansittart, who met him on behalf of the Council. What transpired 
between the English Governor and the Nawab is recorded thus 
in Fort William’s Consultation, dated 10 September 1764 

The President acquaints the Board further that in a visit he has 
since paid to the Nawab he represented both to him and his 
ministers the impropriety of the excuses he has made in his 
answer and the bad consequence which may attend further de- 
lays, that our demands are not made with a view to any ad- 
vantage to the Company, but merely to assist the public service 
for his security and our own, that with respect to the restitution 
demand, he had with all care and diligence inspected every 
account, and though it would amount to a much larger sum 
than what we had mentioned, yet we had detenmned to reduce, 
and rest it upon that, but that the greatest parit thereof should 
be paid in ready money and the rest in proportionate payments 
in the course of this year.^® 

The Nawab paid Rs 10 lakhs in cash, and promised to discharge 
the balance in instalments. But the amount having been raised 
from Rs 40 lakhs to 48 lakhs, the Nawab, m order to gam time, 
suggested that the settlement of the amount of losses, should be 
postponed until the amval of Clive, whose appointment as Gov- 
ernor in place of Vansittart had already been announced and who 
was about to arrive in Bengal The excuse did not prevail, and 
the council made a stem demand on the Nawab to make ‘imme- 
Bengal & Madras Papers, op cif , pp 12-3 "Ibid "Ibid 
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diate payment’ of another ten lakhs, and to discharge the remain- 
ing twenty-eight lakhs in four instalments in December 1764, and 
March, July and September I765d® 

Depositions and appointments of Nawabs, during the years 
of political supremacy of the English in Bengal, had been moti- 
vated mostly by pnvate gams the principal servants of the Com- 
pany made from them They fabricated plausible excuses for con- 
travening the orders of their masters and withheld from them the 
knowledge of private terms under which they received huge 
amounts of money from different Nawabs for themselves In the 
case of the re-appointment of Mir Jafar to the Nawabship, it was 
from some letters the Duke of Albany had received from Bengal' 
that the Directors came to know that the Nawab had been saddled 
with the obligation of paying them several heavy sums. It was 
said in those letters, to quote the Directors, 

that the present Nabob shall pay, over and above the thiity 
lacks for the Company, mentioned in that treaty, forty lacks 
by way of restitution, to make good the losses of private persons, 
besides twenty-five lacks to the army, and twelve lacks to the 
navy, not named m that treaty, making together the enormous 
sum of one hundred and seven lacks of mpees, which is above 
one million three hundred thousand pounds sterling 

The Directors further said 

The amazing sums dananded for restitution, in respect of 
losses sustained in this trade, have opened our eyes to the vast 
extent to which it has been carried; the oppressions of the un- 
happy natives, that have attended the carrying it on, and which 
have pervaded all parts of the Nabob’s dominions, have con- 
vinced us, that a monopoly of the necessaries of life, in any 
hands whatever, more especially in the hands of the English, 
who are possessed of such an over-ruling influence, is liable to 
the greatest abuses 

All the trouble in Bengal during the Nawabship of Mir Kasim 
arose mainly from the Enghsh encroachment upon the inland trade, 
and if an authority, whose decision was binding on the English in 
Bengal, declaied that they had no light to deal m it, the respon- 
sibility for the evil consequences and losses that resulted from it 
Ibid , p. 22. "’‘Ibid, General Letters, p 31 Ibid j p 36 
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would be theirs. The Court of Directors unequivocally declared 
that under the imperial farman the Enghsli were not entitled to 
inland trade, and instructed the Fort William Council to withdraw 
from It. The following are the relevant excerpts from the Court’s 
thiee letters 

In our letters of the 8di February, and 1st June last, we gave 
you our Sentiments and Directions very fuUy, in respect to the 
inland trade of Bengal , we now enforce the same m the strongest 
manner, and positively insist, that you take no steps whatever 
towards renewing this trade, without our express leave, for which 
purpose you must not fail to give us the fullest information 
upon the subject, agreeable to our above mentioned directions 
The enforcing our said orders is the more indispensably neces- 
sary, fiom our obsei-vmg the complaints of the present Nabob, 
taken notice of and referred to, in your separate letter of the 
20th February 1764, relating to the many difficulties, hardships, 
and oppressions he meets with, lesultmg from the before-men- 
tioned unwarrantable and licentious trade 

(Letter dated 15 February 1765) 
The English in Bengal for these last four years have been 
guilty of violating treaties, of gieat oppression and a Combina- 
tion to enrich themselves We do not here mean to enter into a 
Discussion, respecting the political Conduct of our late Goveinor 
and Council, but must say, that an unbounded Thirst after Riches 
seems to have possessed the whole Body of our Servants to that 
Degree, that they have lost all Sight of Justice to the Country 
Government, and of their Duty to the Company In reading 
the Opinions of the several Members of the late Council, res- 
pecting this illegal Trade, by which we mean, the Articles of 
Salt, Beetle Nut, and Tobacco, we are astonished to find those 
among them, who pretended to found their Right on the Phir- 
maunds. Treaties of Commerce are understood to be for mutual 
Benefit of the contracting Parties Is it then possible to suppose 
that the Court of Delhi, by conferring the Privilege of trading 
free of Customs, could mean an Inland Trade, in the Commo- 
dities of their own country, at that Period unpractised and un- 
thought of by the English, to the Detriment of their Revenues, 
and the Ruin of their own Merchants^ We do not find such a 
Construction was ever heard of until our own Servants first 
invested it, and afterwards supported it by Violence. They . . ., 
== Ibid 
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used the Authority of the Company to obtain, by a Tieaty ex- 
acted by Violence, a Sanction for a Trade to enrich themselves, 
without the least Regard or Advantage to the Company, whose 
•Forces they employed to protect them in it 

(Letter dated 26 April 1765) 
The vast Fortunes acquired in the Inland Trade have been 
obtained by a Scene of the most tyrannic and oppressive Con- 
duct, that ever was known m any Age or Country, we have been 
unifonn in our Sentiments and Orders on this subject 

(Letter dated 17 May 1766) 

The Foit William Council itself admitted (in its Consultation 
of 17 October 1764) that the inland trade had ruined the people 
of Bengal 'The poor of this Country, who used always to deal 
in Salt, Beetle Nut, and Tobacco, are now depiived of their daily 
Biead by the Trade of the Europeans’ But neither this realisa- 
tion nor the Gouit of Directors’ ordeis made an agreeable influ- 
ence on the council, which continued, as the Court itself lamented 
(in Its letter dated 17 May 1766), its ‘defiance to those orders’ 

On 6 Febi-uary 1765 occurred the death of Mir Jafar, which, 
as Hunter remarks, ‘is said to have been hastened by the unseemly 
importunity with which the English at Calcutta pressed upon him 
then piivate claims to restitution’ The late Nawab was succeed- 
ed by his son, Najm-ud-daula, who was naturally to be the nominee 
of the English, and had to enter into a new treaty with them 
prior to his accession The fifth article of the treaty provided 
‘I do ratify and confinn to the English the pnvileges granted 
them by their Phirniaund and several Husbulhoolcums, carrying on 
their Trade by means of their own Dustuck, free from all Duties, 
Taxes and Impositions, in all Parts of the Country, excepting in 
the aiticle of salt, on which a duty of 21- per cent is to be levied ’ 
This article again palpably defied the Court’s order, and once 
again the Diiectois sternly protested 

The fifth article is totally repugnant to our Ordeis . m which 
we not only expressed our abhorrence but in posiitive terms 
directed you to form an equitable plan As there is not 
the least Latitude given you for concluding any Treaty what- 

pp 30-31 p 34 

p 32 (Quoted in the Court of Directors’ letter to Bengal dated 
24 December 1765) ’’‘Ibid, p 36 
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soever respecting this Inland Trade, we must and do consider 
what you have done as an express Breach and Violation of our 
orders, and as a deteimined resolution, to sacnfice the Interest 
of the Company, and the peace of the countiy, to lucrative and 
selfish views 

The court also asked the Council to ‘renounce’ this pait of the 
treaty, and convey the ‘renunciation’ to the Nawab ‘in the Persian 
language’ The Directors earned their emphasis to the extent of 
saying that any Englishman found ‘directly or indirectly guilty’ 
of indulging in inland trade should ‘be forthwith sent tO' England’ 
•so that they ‘may proceed against hun’ 

The Select Committee of the Company in London employed 
more emphatic expressions to prevail upon the Bengal Council 

The opinions of the first lawyers in this Kingdom confirm our 
sentiments, and whenever we leceive the list of the claims for 
restitution, we shall then with precision know whom we are to 
■call to account for these ellicit pi’actices We are fully sensible 
that these innovations and illegal traffic laid the foundation of 
all the bloodshed, massacres, and confusion, which have happen- 
ed of late yeais, we cannot suffer ourselves to inludge a thought 
towards the continuance of them, upon any conditions whatso- 
ever 

All these directions thoioughly vindicated Mir Kasim and ab- 
solved Mir Jafar of all responsibility for the payments which the 
treaty imposed on him and which were later enhanced arbitranly 
by the Fort William Council Yet the poor Nawab' was not spared, 
he, in his turn, had to fleece his subjects to fill the English pockets 


Benqal & Madras Papers, op cil , p 33 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

English Victories in Oudh : Role of 
the Puppet Emperor 


After his defeat, Mir KaSiun had quitted Bihar and proceeded, 
with such of his loyal followers as, unlike others, did not go over 
to the English, and with the remnant of his army, to seek the 
Nawab of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula’s help in organising a more power- 
ful attack on the English Shuja-ud-daula not only possessed con- 
siderable resources for a war, but also enjoyed the privilege to 
wage It in the name of the emperor, who had been staying on m 
Oudh and whom Shuja-ud-daula, failing to mobilise adequate 
backing, could not yet carry to Delhi to put him on the throne 
of his ancestors Shuja-ud-daula had been appointed Wazir (Prime 
Minister) of the empiie by the titular emperor, and was styled 
as Nawab-Wazir 

But Mir Kasim’s past conduct, while he was Nawab of Bengal, 
causing annoyance to Shuja-ud-daula, and the latter’s gestuics of 
a friendly disposition towards the English, repeatedly expressed 
after the latest revolution which reinstated Mir Jafar to the Nawab- 
ship, seemed to preclude the possibility of his design being accom- 
plished In 1762, Shuja-ud-daula, while fitting out an expedition 
against Hindupati, a powerful chief of Bundelkhand, had request- 
ed Fort William to assist him with a body of 1,000 European 
tioops, some Indian soldiers and a few guns The request was 
followed by the emperor’s authoritative letter to the English and 
by Shuja’s personal letter to Mir Kasim, begging him to use his 
good offices But Mir Kasim gave a contrary advice to the Fort 
William Government ‘As I see that Shuj‘a-ud-daula is not well- 
disposed towards me, I therefore evade sending him any assistance, 
nor would I counsel you to send hun any, becaufe I am well- 
acquainted with his real disposition that his heart is full of enmity 
and lU-will ’ Even if Mir Kasim had given a favourable advice, 
the English would have never liked to strengthen the hands of a 

^ India Office Correspondence, 1762, pp 235-6; Calendar of Persian Cor- 
respondence, vol I, No 1622 
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ruler, who, for a long time, haiboured an aspiration to annex the 
territories of Bengal to his dominion, with whose help Shah Alani 
had repeatedly invaded Bihar, and whose designs had been frus- 
trated The English Governor, Vansittart, did not reject the re- 
quest outright, but expressing loyalty and attachment to the em- 
peror, said that he would consult Mir Kasim on the emperor’s 
errand A second lequest from Shuja-ud-daula was siinilaily 
put off 

In August 1763, Shuja-ud-daula, then camping at Allahabad 
with Shah Alam, offered to help the English in their war with 
Mir Kasim, but the English, peihaps nghtly inteiprctmg the offer 
as the Nawab-Wazir’s excuse to meddle in the affairs of Bengal, 
wrote back saying that they did not need his assistance and were 
powerful enough to deal with Mir Kasim A month or two before 
the final collapse of Mir Kasim’s resistance, that Nawab had des- 
patched an envoy, named Mirza Shams-ud-din to Shuja-ud-daula 
begging his assistance; the Mirza earned considerable amounts of 
money with him, and made a present of Rs 17 lakhs to the 
Nawab-Wazir, Rs 10 lakhs to the emperor, and quite a big sum 
to the pnncipal men of the Oudh Court But Shuja-ud-daula did 
not deviate from his profession of fiiendship towards the English; 
he was afraid of jumping into a hazardous alliance, and swallowed 
the money without discharging the obhgation it imposed on him 
Nay, while Mir Kasim was moving into Oudh to establish contact 
with Shuja-ud-daula, the latter and Shah Alam were anxiously 
repeating the profession in their letters to the English, and Fort 
William was reciprocating with similar 'sentiments’ ^ But in order 
to obviate the possibility of the combined might of Shuja-ud-daula 
and Mir Kasim invading Bihar in the future, the English demand- 
ed of the Nawab-Wazir and the emperoi to deliver up the fugitive 
Nawab to them, or at any rate to strip him of his fighting power 
How they looked at the situation is expressed in the following 
paragraph of their letter of instructions to Major John Garnac 
(dated 2 February 1764), commander-in-chief of their forces in 
Bihar 

From the disposition which the King and Shuja Dowla have 
expressed in their late letters to us, and the answer which we 
wrote them, we are in hopes they may detennine to surrender 
Gossim Aly Gawn into our hands or at least, by stripping him 

^Bengal & Madras Papers, op cit , (Proceedings of the Committee ap- 
pointed for the administration of Bengal, 1763-64, p 1.) 
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of his wealth, and obliging him to disband his forces put it out 
of his power to give us any further disturbance But if con- 
trary to our expectations they should resolve tO' join the for- 
tunes of Gossim Aly Gawn, and march with their forces towards 
Bengal, we desire you will advance the army to the banks of 
the Garumnassa, and oppose and prevent any enenues from 
entering the country ’ 

At the Oudh Gourt, the English had, in the person of one 
Shitab Rai, a watchman of their interests Shitab Rai was once 
Diwan of Bihar, during the Nawabship of Mir Kasim, he happen- 
ed to incur the Nawab’s displeasure, and had taken service under 
the Nawab-Wazir As early as October 1763, when he heard of 
Mir Kasim’s agent making overtures of hclpi to Shuja-ud-daula, 
he, at lus own initiative, opened negotiations) for the recognition 
by the Emperor of Mir Jafar as Nawab of Bengal Should 
this plan work, Shitab Rai believed, he would frustrate all 
chances of the Nawab-Wazir lending support to Mir Kasim He 
contacted the English army authonties and Mir Jafar at Patna, 
secured a formal petition from the latter, and submitted it to 
Shuja-ud-daula’s minister, Beni Bahadur Beni Bahadur, an un- 
letleied man, whose vanity happened to be injured by Mir Kasim’s 
agent by incidentally ignoring him when that agent came to seek 
Shuja’s help, readily promised to back up the petition A nazrana 
(present) of Rs 5 lakhs, according to the usual custom, was sent 
along with the petition, but the Nawab-Wazir additionally demand- 
ed an undertaking from Mir Jafar that the emperor’s tribute 
should be regularly paid to him from the revenues of Bengal. 
Mir Jafar agreed, and the documents formally recognising him as 
Nawab of Bengal, were issued, at the instance and with the ap- 
pioval of Shuja-ud-daula, who thus provided another proof of his 
agreement with the consequences of the revolution in Bengal 
But Shitab Rai did not know that his action was contravening 
the intentions of the Fort William Council, who did not wholly 
trust the professions of Shuja-ud-daula, and did not want to en- 
courage any proceeding which would have the effect of augment- 
ing his resources If they did not curb Mir Jafads eagerness for 
the imperial sanad, it was because tliey could not afford to anta- 
gonise him at a trying time But they looked upon this develop- 
ment as one calling foi greater precaution, and alerted the com- 
manding officer of their army in Bihai’.‘ With some concern, they 
^Ibid. 'Ibid 
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wiote to Carnac in their letter dated 2 February (cited above) 

We are sorry to find that notwithstanding our council he 
(Mir Jafar) . has actually executed an agreement to pay to 
the King 28 lacks of rupees annually with 5 lacks nuzerana with 
a view of obtaining these sanads, and that he is seeking means 
to remit above one-half of that sum immediately to Gouit 
And we cannot help repeating here, that we think this step of 
the Nabob’s a mark of bad policy and great imprudence, for 
making remittances to the King can only be considered as sup- 
plying the finances of Shuja Dowla who seeks but an opportunity 
of invading and molesting his (the Nabob’s) Government, nay, 
IS perhaps at this very penod become his open and declared 
enemy ® 

They instructed Garnac to tell Mir Jafar that ‘a more propei* 
time to apply for’ the sanad would be ‘when all parts of the coun- 
try have testified a finn allegiance to his Government, and he has 
been fully established in his dominion’ “ But Mir Jafar insisted, 
and his insistence was allowed to prevail by the English anny au- 
thorities on the border who had been influenced by Shitab Rai’s 
communications 

While Mir Jafar’s petition was still pending disposal with Shuja- 
nd-daula, Mir Kasim had ainved (Januaiy 1764) and been re- 
ceived with sympathy and cordiality by the Nawab-Wazir But 
when Mir Kasim urged that the English should not be given time 
to consolidate their position in Bengal, Shuja-ud-daula was think- 
ing of sending out a third expedition against Hindupah of Bundel- 
khand, and told the ex-Nawab that it was his ardent desire to 
subjugate that ruler first As if the war against Hindupati was a 
test, Mir Kasim volunteered himself for it, and putting all his 
forces at the disposal of Beni Bahadur who headed the expedition, 
Mir Kasim himself took the field He advanced ahead of Beni 
Bahadur, and was crowned with victory 

But while Mir Kasim was engaged m Shuja-ud-daula’s affair in 
Bundelkhand, the latter revived consideration of Mir Jafar’s peti- 
tion, prepared the sanad, and with the Emperor’s seal and signa- 
tures, despatched it tliiough Shitab Rai’s son, Kalyan Singh It 
was delivered to Mir Jafar on 24 March 1764 at Buxar When 
Mir Kasim returned from the Bundelkhand expedition, and came 
to know of the tiansaction, he was unnerved, and placing his 
Ibid , pp 1-2 ''Ibid 
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turban on Shuja-ud-daula’s feet, begged of him to annual the 
sanad It is hardly imaginable that Mir Kasim’s moi tification affect- 
ed the Nawab-Wazir so powerfully that all of a sudden he chang- 
ed his mind and became ready to scrapi all his professions and 
commitments Nevertheless, he gave word to Mir Kasim that he 
and the emperor would join hands with him. This, as the finale 
of a senes of dramatic performances of the Nawab-Wazir, the 
latest being the grant of the sanad, would naturally appear some- 
what surprising, and calls for an answer What was the considera- 
tion that impelled him to make friendly gestures to- the English 
from time to tune'? The answer apparently is his consciousness of 
their supenority as a fighting power. But Mir Kasim’s victory 
over the obstinate Bundela chief must have assured the Nawab- 
Wazir that the ex-Bengal ruler had in his possession a strong and 
dependable force, and that this and his own would constitute more 
than a match to the English troops What now remained was the 
purpose for which Shuja-ud-daula should enter the war To this 
question, the answer was provided by Mir Kasim undertaking to 
cede the province of Bihar to Shuja-ud-daula, together with what- 
ever tieasure might be found in that province He also undertook 
to defray the expenses of the Oudh army at the rate of eleven 
lakhs of rupees per month. He is also said to have agreed to pay 
to the Nawab-Wazir a lump sum of Rs 30 million on the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war. (The cash and jewellery in posses- 
sion of Mir Kasim, while he was in Oudh, was estimated at 
Rs 100 million ) 

In Shitab Rai the English had a trustworthy spy, and he was 
communicating to them information of every new development at 
the Oudh Court In the middle of March (1764) he sent word 
saying, ‘it appeals . that Shujauddaula designs to maich towards 
Behar’ ’’ On 28 March, he wrote ‘Mir Qasim is collecting an 
immense force In his despatch dated 30 March, he said ‘The 
Wazir has joined Mir Qasim and gone to Allahabad 8 April 
1764' ‘Mir Qasim has promised to defray the expenses of their 
{the Kin^s and the Wazt-ds) armies Shitab Rai must have been 
spending a good deal of money on messengers, and employing 
ciphers to make sure that he remained safe in case of seizure of 
his messages 

Sometime in March, the allied armies, headed by the Nawab- 
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SIS 

Wazir, set out for Bihar, and, the Oudh-Bihar border being un- 
defended then, marched into that Province without any opposition, 
and occupied quite a large territory It was from his camp in 
Bihar that Shu]a-ud-daula served on the Governor and Council of 
Fort William an ultimatum, in his capacity as Prime Minister of 
the Emperor, who was with him The ultimatum, which reached 
Calcutta on 25 April 1764, said 

Former Kings of Hindustan by exempting the English Company 
from duties, granting them different settlements and assisting 
them in all their affairs, bestowed gi eater kindness and honour 
upon them than either upon the country merchants or any other 
Europeans Moreoyer of late His Majesty has graciously con- . 
ferred on you higher titles and dignities than was proper, and 
jagheers and other favours Since notwithstanding these various 
favors which have been shown you you have interefered in the 
King’s country, possessed yourselves of distncts belonging to the 
Government, such as Burdwan and Chittagong, &c , and turned 
out and established Nabobs at pleasure without the consent of 
the Imperial Court, since you have imprisoned dependents of 
the Court, and exposed the Government of the King of Eiings 
to contempt and dishonour, since you have ruined the trade of 
the merchants of the country, gi'anted protection to the King’s 
servants, injured the revenues of the Impenal Court and crush- 
ed the inhabitants by your acts of violence and oppression, and 
since you are continually sending fresh people from Calcutta 
and invading different parts of the royal domimons, and have 
even plundered several villages and purgunnas belong^ing to the 
province of Illabad, to what can all these your proceedings he 
attributed but to an absolute disregard for the Court and wicked 
design of seizing the country for yourselves; if you have behaved 
in this manner in consequence of your King’s commands or the 
Company’s directions, be pleased to acquaint me of the parti- 
culars thereof that I may show a suitable resentment. But if 
these disturbances have arisen from your own improper desires, 
desist from such behaviour in future, interfere not in the affairs 
of the Government, withdraw your people from every part and 
send them to their own country, carry on the Company’s trade 
as formerly, and confine yourselves to commercial affairs In this 
case the Imperial Court wiU more than ever assist you in your 
business and confer its favours upon you Send hither some 
person of disUnction as your Vackeel to infonn me properly of 
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all circumstances that I may act accordingly If (-which. God 
foibid) you are haughty and disobedient, the heads of the dis- 
turbers shall be devoured by the sword of justice, and you will 
feel the weight of His Majesty’s displeasure which is the type 
of the -wrath of God, nor will any submission or acknowledgments 
of your neglect hereafter avail you As your Company has of 
old been supported by the royal favours, I have therefore wrote 
to you You will act as you may think advisable 

The English had a cogent case to counter all the allegations 
Shuja-ud-daula had hurled at them Mir Jafar’s first appointment 
to the Nawabship of Bengal, after the treacherous drama at Plassey, 
had been duly approved by the then Emperor of Delhi, the Eng- 
lish had secured similar approval from the present emperor for 
Mir Kasim m 1761, and again, Mir Jafar, as already stated, had 
been awarded a sanad confirmmg his second appointment Shuja- 
ud-daula’s ultimatum made absolutely no case for the emperor’s 
intei-vention m the affairs of Bengal The Eort William Council 
lefused to treat Shuja-ud-daula’s letter as an ultimatum from the 
Emperor, and decided that, in the reply to be sent to him, he 
should be addressed as Nawab, and not as Prime Minister. The 
council made the following reply. 

The English have been always faithfully attached to the Kings 
of Hindustan and sensible of the favors they have bestowed 
upon them, and they were moreover the first to acknowledge the 
present King Shah Allum, who on his part has frequently ex- 
pressed a dependence on the English above all others, and might 
have benefited by their assistance had he not unfortunately fallen 
into your hands Instead of asserting the King’s rights when 
you received him from us, and proceeding to put him in posses- 
sion of his capital, you have detained him ever since m a kind 
of slavery, and made use of his name to carry on your own 
ambitious and unjust designs on the rights of others We have 
still the strongest proofs of the King’s affection and regard for 
us, and that it is entirely contrary to his inclination and without 
his authority that you are advancing towards these provinces 
With respect to what you write, that we have interfered in the 
King’s country, and turned out and established Nabobs at 
pleasure, without the consent of the Imperial Court, you your- 
self m a former letter express the highest approbation and 
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applause of our deposing Mcer Gossim and supporting the Nabob 
Meer Jaffur, and as a proof of the King’s approbation of our 
conduct he has graciously confirmed, the said Nabob by his Iin 
penal sunnud in the Subadarey. In the same letteis you revile 
Meer Gossim for his tyrannies and oppressions, and meanly sue 
for our assistance against him Now that, forgetting your foimer 
declarations, you join with a tyrant and oppressor against us, in 
what light can we regard you but as an abettor and a partner in 
his murders and oppressions Since your conduct has proved so 
inconsistent and unworthy of the rank you hold, and notwith- 
standing the warning we have given you, you stilf persist in your 
designs upon these provinces, we are resolved for the future to 
answer your threats only by the force of our arms, nor shall we 
desist till we have amply revenged ourselves of the injuries which 
you have done us and given the world this fresh proof that as 
the English will never injure others so none shall dare to attack 
them with impunity 

This will not only be a justice to ourselves, but by the blessing 
of God will be a means of rescuing the King from the bondage 
in which you have impiously detained him and putting it in his 
power to resume the throne of his ancestois^^ 

What the English wrote to Shuja-ud-daula about the Emperor 
was no mere cant. Several weeks before the Nawab-Wazids letter 
reached Fort William, the English president and council had re- 
ceived separate confidential letters from Shah Alam assuring them 
‘that the resolution for marching to Bengal in support of Meer 
Gossim IS by no means agreeable to him, that he is unable of him- 
self to prevent it’ 7* The English spy, Shi tab Rai, betraying his 
master, Shuja-ud-daula, had also communicated to the English the 
Emperor’s attitude to the war, and ‘that the Vizier has suffered 
himself to be deluded by Meer Gossim’s promises of money and 
yielded to his solicitations’ Shitab Rai had further ‘assured’ the 
English ‘that he shall not fail to exert his utmost endeavours for’ 
their ‘service In another letter, the Emperor had informed the 
English that should the English agree to defray lus expenses, he 
would part company with Shuja-ud-daula and march away to 
Delhid® After the receipt of Shuja-ud-daula’s ultimatum and their 
reply to it, the Fort William authorities instructed Major Camac 
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to do all he could to ‘effect release’ of the King and give him ‘all 
the encouragement’ But this could not be done, and the unwilling 
emperor remained with Shu]a-ud-daula, ostensibly leading the in- 
vading army 

The invaders numbered about 40,000, of whom not more than 
12,000 were regular troops The forces under the English amounted 
to 19,000 strong, which were made up of 12,000 men of Mir Jafar’s 
army, and about 1,000 Europeans and 6,000 Indians of the English 
army, all well trained and disciplined The English commander- 
in-chief, Camac, was advised by the Fort William Council to take 
up the offensive, m accordance with their tried policy which had 
invariably brought them success Camac reached Buxar on 
17 March 1764 (when the invaders were yet on the other side 
of Benares), and was to proceed with his forces to the border of 
Bihar to launch the offensive, but just when Shuja’s forces were 
crossing into the province, he (the Major) made a backward move 
This sudden step, purporting to be a defiance of the orders of the 
Council, was partly due to lack of ‘money and grain’, with which 
Mir Jafar had failed to provide him,^^ and partly tO' his ill-conceived 
strategy Camac’s withdrawal enabled Shuja-ud-daula to march, 
without having to face any resistance, upi to the close proximity 
of the city of Patna He set up his encampment in the village of 
Phulwari, seven miles west of Patna, and intended to pass some 
days there studying the enemy’s disposition and plan of defence 
But the information that the British Mannes would soon be arriv- 
ing on the front to reinforce Camac, precipitated his action With 
the Emperor who had no interest in the war, with Mir Kasim, 
whose initiative had been blunted by the Nawab-Wazir aiTogating 
to himself all power of making decisions relating to policy and 
strategy, with Beni Bahadur who had grown very intimate with 
Shitab Rai, and with the ruler of Benares, Balwant Singh, who 
was a half-hearted ally, Shuja-ud-daula proceeded to make war 
upon the English The battle was fought at Panch-Pahari, m the 
neighbourhood of Patna on 3 May 1764 The first few engage- 
ments were encouraging to the invaders, but in the afternoon the 
hope began to wither away, and in spite of remarkable bravery 
Shuja-ud-daula and his army displayed, they had to withdraw 
For about a month he continued his camp in tlie vicinity of Patna, 
and then, by slow withdrawals, he returned to Buxar, deciding to 
stay there until the rains were over, and to utilise the intervening 
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period HI negotiations for peace, and in making preparations for a 
flesh offensive 

But Buxar was to spell the beginning of his doom On 12 may, 
while still at Phulwari, he communicated a message to Mir Jafar, 
sympathising with his lot under the English and advising him to 
surrender and make peace But the message made a proposal which 
was bound to create the contrary effect It said 

Now that His Majesty has bestowed these provinces upon my 
son Ausuph-ud-doula, who is your nephew, look upon yourself 
as the nghtful manager of all the affairs of the Government and 
deliver it from the daily insults to which it is exposed Affairs 
shall not remain upon their present footing, nor shall the hand 
of any one be upon you The districts which belong to the 
English I will get confirmed to them by the King in case of 
their faithful obedience and attachment^® 

To propose that Mir Jafar would be reduced from the Nawabship 
to the managership of Bengal, and still to expect that he would 
respond to the overtures, shows Shuja’s utter lack of knowledge 
of the human nature Mir Jafar turned down the proposal, and 
demanded Mir Kasim to be delivered to him as a precondition to 
any negotiation for peace Shuja’s letter to Mir Jafar was followed 
by dozens of letters from the emperor, Shuja-ud-daula himself, and 
his principal officers, they were addressed to the English anny 
'Cblef, and sought a peace treaty to be concluded All these letters 
gave the English the positive impression that ‘Shuja Dowla, find- 
ing himself deceived in the fond hopes he had entertained of 
carrying all before him, has evidently for some time past wanted 
to introduce a negotiation, in order that he might go back and yet 
save his credit’d® The English made the same answer as Mir Jafar 
had done at their instance The Emperor, who was eager for peace 
at any cost, sent word that their wish would be done Shuja-ud- 
■daula also replied to the same effect without, however, meaning 
It The correspondence between the two camps dragged on for 
several months, Shuja-ud-daula thought he was gaining time, little 
knowing that the interval would be utilised by the English to create 
dissension and disloyalty among his men 

Major Hector Munro (who had taken over the command from 
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Gainac on 12 August), soon after his arnval in Bihar, opened 
correspondence with the Mughal officers in. Shuja-ud-daula’s army, 
through some partisans m the pay or favour of the English, with 
a view to buying off their loyalty The Mughal officers had under 
their command five to six thousand troops, and the desertion by 
such a large number, Munro rightly thought, would by itself un- 
nerve Shuja-ud-daula and compel hun to agree to* the dictated peace 
terms The terms — rates of salary, etc — demanded by the Mughals, 
were not, however fully acceptable to the English, and the negotia- 
tions broke down. But one Mughal officer, Asad Khan, agreed to 
the levised terms, and went over to Munro with the force under 
his command Another army officer, Zain-ul-Abdin, contacted 
by Asad Khan, also succumbed to the temptation. He tries to 
justify his self-deceived conscience thus, in his response to Munro’s 
invitation 

I have had the honor to receive by the means of Ussud Khan 
Bahadre your friendly letter expressing your desire that I should 
join you with as many able-bodied and well-mounted horse- 
men, Moguls, Tooranies, as I can 

Sir, although it is very dishonorable to all men, particularly 
to persons of family, to desert the service they are enagaged in, 
and go over to their master’s enemies, yet there are several 
circumstances which justify such a conduct in us For instance, 
Shuja-ul-dowla, notwithstanding his oath upon the Koran, 
murdered the Nabob Mahomed Gooly Khan The assisting 
and supporting of such an oppressor is neither conformable to 
reason, nor to the Koran, nor to the rules of any religion, and 
the quitting his service can reflect no dishonour upon any one, 
either in the sight of God or man 

Ghulam Hussain Khan, the author of the well-known work ol 
contemporary history, Seir-ul-Mutakhann, and his father were m 
the employ of Shuja-ud-daula, but both, responding to the alluring 
offers from the enemy, turned traitors Ghulam Husain explains 
his conduct thus m his book ' 

I resolved to attach myself to the English, for whom I had this 
long while conceived an affection I had even some connections 
with them, especially with Doctor Fullarton. . . Some corres- 
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pondence had aho subsisted between him and me, and it was 
by that means he had informed me that the Emperor was inclined 
to the English party in his heart He had likewise advised me 
early to provide for myself and for that Prince’s reaching the 
English camp This intelligence I imparted to my father, and 
I exhorted him to take the lead m an affair that would establish 
oui family, and entitle him to the giatitude of the nation I 
added that it was evident that so long as the Vazir contmued 
to command such unruly troops, and to be at vaiiance with 
Ills confederates, as well as to turn a deaf ear to every sobei 
advice, he would not be likely to prevail against the English, 
that matters standing in such a predicament, it would be advan- 
tageous to join a nation that seemed to entertain a veneration 
for the Impenal person, and an inclination for its interests, 
both of which they expressed everywhere m their correspondence 
with me, in such a manner, as rendered it proper and expedient 
for that Prince to write to the ruler of that nation, such a letter 
as they seemed to wish for 

Men closer to the Nawab-Wazir m feigning loyalty to him did 
not lag behind m making their contribution to the treachery Shitab 
Rai’s son, Kalyan Singh, who had distinguished himself in con- 
cluding negotiations for the grant of the sanad to Mir Jafar, sent 
a special messenger, (to quote his own words), ‘to give assuiance 
to the English officials and Mu Muhammad Jafar Khan that I 
was with them and was on the look-out to find an opportunity to 
turn the tide in their favour’ Shitab Rai’s treachery (in which 
his son collaborated) was motivated by the aspiration that the 
English victory would again get him the position of a nfinister 
in the government of Bihar, besides other gains There is no posi- 
tive evidence against Shuja-ud-daula’s minister, Beni Bahadur, but 
his conduct does not appear to be wholly above suspicion He 
had been constantly advising his master to make peace with the 
English, and after the later war at Buxar had worsted the Nawab- 
Wazir and the fulfilment of the English terms was demanded of 
him, Beni Bahadur ‘told’ Munro ‘that if the Vizier did not malie 
peace, he would leave him, and be at the disposal of the King 
and the Enghsh’ Beni Bahaduds indifference and inertness at the 
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battle of 3 May aroused suspicion of his loyalty. In March 1765, 
while the Nawab-Wazir was organising, in his own dominions, 
icsistance to the English, Beni Bahadur went over to the English 
^with a large body of troops’ and was put (by them) in charge of 
the province of Oudh At the battle of Buxar also, he did not 
acquit himself convincingly, and had fled with the forces undei 
him Similarly the conduct of Balwant Singh, the ruler of Benares, 
who was one of the principal allies of Shuj a-ud-daula, does not 
appear to be free from suspicion The Fort William papeis 
lecord about him that he played ‘double part in the beginning of 
the war’ 

As if these tampenngs and the Panch-Pahan debacle were not 
enough, Shuj a-ud-daula made his final defeat doubly certain by 
the horrid treatment he meted out to Mir Kasim Mir Kasim 
was not a general , even m his war with the English in 1763, the 
command was m the hands of his army officers, while he stayed 
away in his camp at some distance At Panch-Pahan, he took 
the field, but being unable to give proof of his prowess, he excited 
a dislike for him in the mind of Shuja-ud-daula, who began to 
feel that he (Mir Kasim) could be done away with without any 
adverse consequence During the few months the two were to- 
gether, their personal relations had also been impaired and 
Shuj a-ud-daula had made up his mind to dispossess Mir Kasim 
of his stupendous wealth and to disgrace him He thought of a 
specious excuse to put his avaricious design into effect Pie sent 
a messenger to Mir Kasim accusing him of failure to pay the 
Emperor’s share from the revenues of Bengal during his tenure 
of Nawabship and demanding immediate payment of the arreais 
amounting to Rs 4 crores. While this demand was hanging on 
the head of Mir Kasim, Shuj a-ud-daula quietly managed to buy 
off the fonner’s piincipal men in the army. Thus weakened, Mir 
Kasim was easily made a helpless victim One morning (in the 
middle of August 1764) the Oudh troops surrounded his camp, 
and took him prisoner to the Nawab-Wazir. All the cash and 
jcwelleiy in the camp were seized , he would have been reduced 
to destitution had he not prudently removed a little while earlier 
some of his possessions and sent them to Delhi After a brief 
period of imprisonment, Mir Kasim was released and allowed to 
go wherever he liked Destiny came to his aid and removed him 
in good time from the disaster, which awaited his victimiser at 
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Buxar and which might have thrown hmi into the hands of the 
English. 

The first fruit of Shuja-ud-daula’s disdainful deed and the trai- 
torous proceedings in his camp came from Rohtas-Garh Sahuinalj 
Governor of the fort of Rohtas, still possed a fund of good will 
for Mir Kasnn, and sandwiched as he just then was between two 
manoeuvres — the English and Shuja-ud-daula — ^both desinng 
to occupy his strategic position, he had to make a decision quick- 
ly, and he did so in favour of the former The English engaged 
historian Ghulam Husain Khan to impress on the mind of Sahumal 
that the superiority of their arms would ultimately prevail and that 
the Rohtas-Garh governoi'’s interests would be safe in their hands 
‘Major Munro had wrote me’, says Ghulam Husain, ‘by the 
ichannel of Doctor Eullaraton, that if I could contrive to put the 
fortress of Rohotas in the hands of the English, I would entitle 
myself to their friendship' and gratitude’ And this is what he 
did to earn their ‘gratitude’ ‘Upon this intimation I applied to 
Raja Sahomul, a man who had the greatest obligations to our 
family . I infonned him that it was not in the nature of things 
that the English should not prevail shortly, and shortly should 
not overthrow and ruin the Vezir, and his confederates , that it 
was incumbent upon him therefore to examine the respective 
ciicumstances of both parties and to take the resolution be times’ 
Sahumal was influenced by the plausible advocacy of Ghulam 
Hussain, and handed over the foit upon certain conditions, none 
of which, the historian himself complains, was ‘observed’ by the 
English 

Shuja-ud-daula cannot escape the guilt of robbing and disgrac- 
ing one whom he had accepted as his ally , yet he has earned for 
himself a place of honour by persistently refusing to comply with 
the English demand to deliver Mir Kasim to them Tlie exigency 
of his situation might, however, be mtei-preted as suggesting that 
the title to the honour cannot be wBolly vindicated Before the 
Kasim All incident was enacted, Shuja-ud-daula had cleverly 
separated from Mir Kasim’s force the small party of European 
tioops whom the English called deserters One of the Europeans 
(not a deserter) was a French commandant, Sumio, who was 
with Mir Kasim in the 1763 war with the English, and who had 
given a commendable account of himself After Mir Kasim had 
been fleeced and imprisoned, Shuja-ud-daula re-opened corres- 
pondence for peace, telhng the English that the ex-Nawab of 
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Bengal had been punished and that they should now consider 
their wish as duly satisfied. But the English reiterated that Mir 
Kasim, Sumro, and all the deserters must be delivered; the last 
letter o± the Fort William Council (12 September 1764) told 
Shuja-ud-daula that i£ he would ‘be kind enough’ to eomply with 
this demand and withdraw from Bihar, ‘we shall be fully satisfied’ 
Sumro, according to the infomiation conveyed to the English, 
had earned out, at the bidding of Mir Kasim, the execution of 
the English prisoneis (of the 1763 war), and the deserters were ac- 
cused of inciting mutiny among British tioops These men had 
become an important pait of Shu]a-ud-daula’s war machine, and 
he could not afford to deliver them to the English Therefoie the 
delivery of Mir Kasim alone, even if Shuja’s conscienee permitted 
the betrayal, would not have satisfied the English. But there is 
nothing on record anywhere to suggest that Shuj a-ud-daula ever 
entertained an intention of making the peison of Mir Kasim a 
point for bargain 

The ambition which had persuaded Shu] a-ud-daula to lend his 
alliance to Mir Kasim and fight his battle was to annex 
Bihar which had been promised to him by the latter as a reward 
of victory The ambition remained even after the debacle of 
Panch-Pahari and after the exit of Mir Kasim, and Shu; a-ud- 
daula demanded of the English, in his reply to their last lettei, 
to suirender Bihar to him and undertake to make regulai payment 
of the Emperor’s tribute The wording of this demand bore the 
likeness of his pievious ultimatum he told them that they should 
look upon the pioposal as a heaven-sent blessing, and if they would 
not accept it, ‘whatever is the will of God will be done’ 

This was the end of the peace talks, and the Fort William autho- 
iities sent out orders to Munro not to delay the offensive and to 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion. As Shuja-ud-daula thought 
that the only use he could make of Mir Kasim was to acquiie his 
wealth for the Oudh treasury and for the prosecution of the war, so 
did the English in the case of Mir Jafar. His presence in Bihar was 
considered by the English commander-in-chief as a liability rather 
than an asset to the prosecution of the war He was, therefoie, 
called to Calcutta eaiiy in September and required, under pain 
of ‘bad consequence’ to pay without ‘further delays’ Rs 40 lakhs 
as compensation to English merchants and undertake to pay 
Rs. 5 lalchs every month until the war lasted, army expenses, 

” Bengal & Madras Papers, op ett , p 14- 

^ Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol I, pp 2443-7 
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he was told, now exceeded the levenues of the districts he had 
assigned to the Company Disagreement was out of the question, 
and Mir Jafar said ‘I agree that for the space of three or four 
months I will by every means in my power boirow and supply you 
with the sum of four lakhs of rupees per month’ The forces under 
the English were reported to be in want of money and supplies , free 
flow of these was now assured, and on 9 October 1764, Munio 
set out with his army from Patna to meet his adversary at Buxar 

The battle of Buxar was fought on 23 October and within three 
hours of keen contest, in which the Oudh Nawab’s forces pushed 
back the enemy several times, the decision was made m favoiii 
of the English From English commanders’ accounts of the battle, 
an inference suggests itself the treacherous activities in the 
Nawab-Wdzir’s camp could not succeed so well as to enact a 
Plassey at Buxar For example. Lieutenant Haiper observed ‘I 
fancy had one or two thousand of the enemy’s cavalry behaved as 
well as those few that attacked the grenadiers, we should have lost 
the day. The chance was more than once against us, and I am 
of opinion the sepoys would not have been able to stand the can- 
nonade five minutes longer than they did ’ But, as usual, the 
Indian side maintained their resistance or advance by pushing 
forward their men to be indiscruninately slaughtered by the 
English fire Some 6,000 men of the Oudh army fell dead on the 
field, against a loss of 300 on the English side, of which the 
Europeans were only thirty-two Everywhere superiority of Biitish 
aims and better training and better discipline of their troops 
resulted m victories with negligible loss of life 

As had happened several tunes m the past, Bihar was cleared 
of the Oudh invaders, and what now remained to be decided by 
the English was whether to carry the war into Shuja-ud-daula’s terri- 
tories. The defeat was not an adequate punishment for that Nawab, 
and the Fort William Council instructed their connnader-m-chief, 
Ffector Munro, tO' demand of the fugitive the cession of a part of 
his country, in addition to the delivery of Mii Kasim and others, 
as the puce of a treaty of peace Tf Shuja Dowla sues for peace,’ 
Munro was told, ‘these are the terms you are to demand, with 
which if he complies we authorise you to desist from further hosti- 
lities, agreeing to the mutual condition that we will not assist his 
enemies, and that he shall not assist ours The council also sug- 

^ Bengal & Madras Papers, op ett , p 13 

™ Ibtd , p 19 (Fort William Council’s Consultation, dated 6 Novem- 
ber 1764) 
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gested an alternative m the event of Shuja-ud-daula refusing to 
comply with the demand 

If he does not sue for peace, or suing refuses to assent to these 
tenns, we would have you prosecute the war in the most effectual 
manner to reduce him to compliance But if that object cannot 
be attained without leading you to too great a distance from 
our own borders, we would have you give encouragement to such 
competitor for Shuja Dowla’s dominions as you shall think 
most capable of suppoitmg himself in the possession of them 
without requiring the further assistance of our forces after he 
IS once established 

But King Shah Alain, whose title as symbol of the Mughal rule 
was still a curient com, was not to be ignored, and therefore the 
council added in its instructions to Munro 

Having never regarded the King as an accessory m the war we 
are very desiious of separating him from Shuja Dowla, and if 
this can be done by offering him on the foregoing terms, the 
possession and sovereignty of Shuja Dowla’s country, we would 
prefer that to all other connections, and whilst thcic remain any 
hopes of gaming over the King, whatever persons’ pietensions 
you shall find necessary to encourage, must be supported in 
the name of the King, and with a reserve of his lights,®^ 

The council even anticipated that Shuja-ud-daula might be 
‘driven out of his country through the lebellion of his subject, or 
the mutiny of his troops’, Theie was reason for this anticipation 
We have it from Ghulam Husain Khan that while Shuja-ud-daula 
was entering the province of Bihar in 'February 1764, ‘his troops, 
burning and plundering to the distance of five or six cosses in eveiy 
direction, did not leave a tiace of population throughout all that 
tract of gound The poor inhabitants, whose heaits had been ex- 
panded on hearing of the arrival of an Emperor and a Vazir, no 
soonci found themselves exposed to every land of insult and oppics- 
sion than tliey returned their heartiest thanks to the English, and 
prayed to God for then prosperity and return As a chronicler 
of contemporary events, Ghulam Hussain Khan is trustworthy, and 
the above account cannot be dismissed as a figment of imagination > 

‘'Ibid, pp 19-20 ‘‘-Ghulam Husain Khan op cit., p 528 

“Bengal & Madras Papers, op cit , p 20 
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The council asked Munro to present a contiast to the people, 
during the English troops’ march towards Benares 

It has always been the rule of our conduct to conciliate the 
affections of the people in the countries where we have made 
war, and prevent to the utmost of our power all manner of plun- 
der and destruction This we must recommend to your strict ob- 
servance, and think it the rather necessaiy on this occasion, as the 
city of Benares being reputed a place of great wealth may be a 
temptation to the sepoys, and it would give us a particular 
concern were any mischief committed in a place which is so 
much respected for its antiquity and hold sacred in the eyes of 
the whole country 

With these instructions, Munro set out with his foices towards 
Oudh, and reaching Benares, met there, instead of hostility, an 
atmospheie of reception and sunender Rich merchants, who had 
left in terror, returned to the city on Munro’s assurance of protec- 
tion, and gave four lakhs of rupees for the English aiTny Balwant 
Singh, ruler of Benares, accepted the English as supplanters of the 
Nawab of Oudh, and not only offered to pay them the share of the 
revenues which he had been paying to Shuja-ud-daula, but ‘ordeied 
his people to seize such of the Vizier’s troops as they may meet 
within the country’ Shuja-ud-daula’s Minister, Beni Bahadur, 
told Munro, at an interview he had with him, that if his master 
would not come to terms with the English, he would desert him 
and join them. The emperor was ‘very happy’ when Munro 
conveyed to him the council’s terms, and said he would do ‘any- 
thing’ the English would ‘prescribe’ He undertook to write to 
different chiefs in the realm ‘not to join’ Shuja-ud-daula, and to 
secure the loyalty of Beni Bahadur and Balwant Singh He suggest- 
ed that if the English got possession of Allahabad and the 
Chunargarh fort, he would be able to dispossess Shuja-ud-daula 
of the rest of his dominion.®® Infomung the Fort William council 
of these developments, Munro said (in his letter dated 22 November 
1764) ‘the King is under our protection’, and added that before 
allowing him to act, ‘I shall take caie to have it under the King’s 
hand that he holds these rights from the English, that he will 
agree to whatever the Governor and Council of Calcutta will 
presenbe to him, and pay the Hon’ble Company yearly such part 

Jbid , p 28 (Fort William Consultation dated 6 December 1764) 
^Ibid, p 29 Ibid 
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of the revenues of the country as the President of Fort Wilhani 
will desire’.'’’' 

Shuja-ud-daula’s constant refusal to deliver Mir Kasim and 
others, which finally banged the door of peace against him, fitted 
in with the desire of 'the emperor, who told the Calcutta council 

If the English will, contrary to their interest, make peace with 
the Vizier, I will go to Delhi, for I cannot think of returning 
again into the hands of a man who has used me so ill, I have 
no ft lends I depend on moic than the English, their former 
behaviour to me will make me ever respect and regard them. 
Now IS their time to be in possession of a country abounding 
with riches and treasure I shall be satisfied with whatever 
share they please of it 

He despatched letters to the English Governor, tO' the Nawab of 
Bengal, to Garnac and to Shitab Rai, ‘representing in general that 
Shuja Dowla has met with the just punishment of his perfidy 
and disobedience of his (the Emperor’s) commands . and urging 
(the English) to establish’ themselves ‘and him in possession of 
Shuja-Dowla’s country’. The emperor was at this time, as he 
expressed in his letters to the English authorities, in ‘great distress 
for money’, and the Fort William council sent out instructions to 
Munro to ‘advance him such sums as his exigencies may absolutely 
require’,^'’ The emperor was a puppet no doubt, but his writ still 
prevailed in the country, he was held m high esteem, and the 
use of his title facilitated collection of revenues The council, 
therefore, further instructed Munro 

To avoid giving any umbrage or jealousy of our power to the 
King, or the nobles of the empire, we would have everything 
done under the sanction of his authonty, and that we may appear 
as holding our acquisitions from hun, and acting in the war 
under his authority in supporting his rights, and not he as holding 
those rights from us 

After the negotiations (November and December 1764) between 
the emperor and the English had paved the way for a treaty between 
them, Shuja-ud-daula once again started peace parleys through 
Shitab Rai, and when again the demand for the delivery of English 

"Ibid,pp 29-30. p 30 

p 31 
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•enemies — Mir Kasim, Sumio and the deserters- — ^was repeated, he 
replied (3 January 1765) to Munro 

If the English will now enter into friendship with me, I will 
immediately dismiss their enemies and withdraw my protection 
from them, and this friendship being confirmed, I will join with 
the English army in endeavouring to take them wherever they 
are to be found, I mean no equivocation in what I now wiite, 
for the truth of which I take God and His Holy Prophet to 
witness 

Mir Kasim (having been released fiom captivity on the eve of 
the battle of Buxar) was no more in the possession of Shuja-ud- 
daula, but Sumro and the deserters were still in his employ, and 
as he was preparing for another engagement against the English 
and had collected an army of about 30,000, it does not seem safe 
to assume that he leally meant what he said in his letter And 
•cleverei Munro rejoined 

The contents of which I am made acquainted with . . do not 
correspond with my demands . If you will write me another 
letter, the whole of it m your own handwriting, offering to make 
peace with the English and to deliver up to them Cossim, Sombre 
and the deserters that are with you, you will do right and 
then terms of peace will not be refused you."** 

Moreover the Fort William authorities were now disinclined to 
subscribe to any proceedings which might create misgivings m the 
mind of the emperor, and noted in their Consultation, dated 
17 January 1765 

He (Shuja-ud-daula) was more earnest m his offers for peace 
than he had ever before appeared This is a measure we should 
some time ago have noticed to see take place, but as through his 
obstinacy we have now entered into engagements with the King, 
no accommodation can take place without a due regard to the 
interest of His Majesty and those engagements, and previous 
to all, the absolute delivery into our hands of Mir Cossim, 
Sombre and our deserters 

"Bengal Secret Consultation, 1763-75, vol III, pp 11-12 (January 13, 
17, 1765) ^Ibid, pp 11-12 (3 January 1765) 

Ibid , pp 14-15 
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The new peace parleys thus ended abruptly, and the stage 
was set for more skirmishes between the two on the soil 
o± Oudh Already, during the period of the negotiations, 
a strategy of how to bring Oudh and its principal chiefs 
under the control of the English and the emperor, was being 
worked out The emperor suggested that if the English forces 
could capture the forts of Ghunar and Allahabad, he would 
be able, without much difficulty, to root out the authority of 
Shuja-ud-daula from ‘the rest of the country’. The English undei- 
took to do the job Armed with the emperor’s order, Munro sent 
an ultimatum and after despatching a notice to Sidi Mohammed 
Bashir Khan, the commandant of the fort, to surrender and then 
repaired to the place with his army A great disaster awaited the 
English. Bashir Khan readily agreed to submit to the imperial com- 
mand, but the garrison refused; they turned out the commandant, 
and decided to defend the fort. As usual, early morning (3 Decem- 
ber 1764-) was appoin/ted for the attack, but the advantageous 
element of surprise was missing here The garrison was already 
aware of the coming attack, and it was resisted with admirable 
doggedness, and ultimately repelled Next day, at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, the attack was renewed to meet the same fate again. 
With 1,000 Indian soldiers and fifty Europeans on the English side 
killed or wounded, the Ghunar siege cost them much more than 
did the decisive battle of Buxar 

The frustration of the Ghunar defeat was aggravated by the 
news, conveyed to Munro by his Indian spies that Shuja-ud- 
daula had left Allahabad and was marching with his forces towards 
Benaies The combination of several factors had impaited to 
Benares singular strategic iinpoitance The local ruler, Balwant 
Singh, who never was whole-heartedly loyal to Shuja-ud-daula, 
had now completely surrendered to the English, the English had 
made Benares their base foi future operations, the emperor had 
made it his headquarters, and was looking forward to gaming 
some kind of stability with their help, Beni Bahadur too was there, 
(apparently) ostensibly engaged m peace negotiations on behalf 
of Shuja-ud-daula, but actually thinking of formally denouncing 
his master. If Benares was surpiised, Munro apprehended, by 
Shuja-ud-daula, while the English foices were engaged in a des- 
perate siege, all their achievements in Oudh would be undone; 
the fugitive Nawab Wazir would re-acqiure the peison of the 
emperor, and the English would be deprived of a title m whose 
name they were acting and were to act in future in the new ter- 
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ritory Munro, therefore, withdiew from Chunar and rushed back 
to Benares During the absence of Shuja-ud-daula m Bihar, his 
territories had fallen into a state of anarchy Many of the chiefs 
had turned rebellious and repudiated his authority, only a few 
of them were willing to join with him in the fresh action he was 
planning The Mughal troops, whose leaders weie prepared to 
be bought ovei, constituted one of the mam fighting forces of 
the Nawab-Wazir Desertions were constantly reducing his fighting 
power Yet between fighting and abject surrender, he chose the 
former, hoping against hope that a chance might re-establish his 
prestige and the rebels might rally again under his banner By 
the middle of Januaiy 1765, Shuja-ud-daula was within five miles 
of Benares The English force having already returned (7 January) 
from Chunar, proceeded to meet the enemy and attacked them 
in the morning on 18 January With bewildered eyes the Nawab- 
Wazir witnessed the spectacle of being abandoned by his men; 
he submitted to the inevitable, and retreated in disorder After the 
‘fighting’ was over, the Mughal commanders, Abdul Rahim Khan, 
and Mohammed Ah Khan, offered to place themselves, with their 
6,000 troops, at the disposal of Major Robeit Fletcher (In 
December 1764, Major Cainac had been re-appointed commander- 
in-chief, with the lank of a colonel and the title of a Bngadier- 
General, and pending his aiiival in Oudh, Munro had been relieved 
by Fletcher on 7 January 1765 ) Shuja-ud-daula fled towards 
Jaunpur In order to prevent him from making that place a foot- 
hold for further preparations, the English troops chased him. 
Safety, and not fighting, was now his aim He crossed Jaunpur, 
and accelerated the pace of his flight until he was at a safe distance 
(ten or twelve miles) On 20 January the English took possession 
of the town and the fort with a httle fighting necessitated by the 
feeble resistance offered by the musketry of the fort 

The English now turned their attention to Allahabad and 
Chunar As in the case of Chunar, the emperor again issued orders 
calling upon the authorities of the fort of Allahabad to put it in 
the hands of the English commander. Major Fletcher, who, he said, 
had been sent by hun. But the likelihood of disobedience to the 
orders was anticipated, and the English, who had to leave a part 
of their forces for the defence of Benares, augmented their invad- 
ing party by 4,000 troops of Mirza Najaf Khan, who was then in 
the employ of Hmdupati of Bundelkhand, and was, like his master, 
in a revengeful disposition against the Nawab-Wazir The anticipat- 
ed possibility of defiance turned out to be a reality, and both 
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the deputy Nawab of Allahabad and the commandant of the foit 
(Ah Beg Khan and Ghulam Husain Khan respectively) refused to 
surrender The garnson consisted of 2,000. men and possessed 150 
pieces of cannon, hardly a match to the invaders who were far 
more numerous and carried considerably more fighting equipment. 
Another factor, which made Enghsh victory doubly sure, was Mir 
Najaf Khan’s^^ knowledge of the vulnerable parts of the fort, in 
which he had resided for years during the governorship, of a rela- 
tion of his, Mohammed Kuh Khan The weak points were made 
the special target of attack, the besieged men had to choose between 
annihilation and surrender; they chose the latter It was a brief 
action in which seven men on each side were killed 

An invading party had been simultaneously sent to Ghunar. 
Here also, the English force was augmented by those of the emperor 
and the inler of Benares, and the invading party was now 
much strongei than it was on the previous occasion. Yet the 
garnson again refused to surrender and gave a hero'ic resistance 
But the men in the fort had only fifteen days’ provision, and then 
they learnt that the Nawab-Wazir, for whom they were supposed 
to be fighting, had been iiTetnevably suppressed and was now a 
fugitive. These two factors made a decision for the resisters, and 
they surrendered the fort Here too the loss of life was insignificant 
The formal surrender of both the forts, Allahabad and Ghunar, 
happened to be made on the same date, 8 February 1765 
After his flight from Jaunpur, Shuja-ud-daula escaped into 
Ruhelkhand with the intention of preparing, with the help of local 
chiefs, another expedition against the Enghsh But the English 
captured Lucknow, won obedience of Shuja-ud-daula’s officers and 
landlords by promising them protection and continuance m their 
positions, lodged the emperor m the fort of Allahabad, and declared 
themselves as conquerors of Oudh and the emperor as the direct 
ruler of Shuja-ud-daula’s dominion Beni Bahadur, who had des- 
erted Shuja-ud-daula while the latter was running for life from 
Jaunpur, joined the Enghsh (9 March 1765) with a considerable 
number of troops, and was offered governorship of his late master’s 
territories He accepted the offer, and promised to give any secunty 
the English might demand of his loyalty to them But when he 
learnt that for the secunty, he would have to leave his women as 
hostages under the English guard, he changed his mind and left 
Benares, where he had transferred his loyalty to the victors, on the 
pretext that he was going to Lucknow to bnng his family. He 
‘“Handsome by rewards by the Enghsh. 
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again decided to become a devoted lieutenant to Shuja-ud-daula, 
but it was too late 

On his way to Ruhelkhand and in Ruhelkhand itself, Shuja- 
ud-daula made desperate efforts to form a confederacy of Indian 
rulers, meeting one chief after another He sought an alliance 
with Najib-ud-daula, then supreme dictator at Delhi Nothing 
tangible came out of these overtures He then turned to the 
Marathas whose leader, Malhar Rao Holkar, undertook, on certain 
terms, to fight Shuja-ud-daula’s battle for re-conquest of Oudh. 
Holkar got together 30,000 troops and proceeded with Shuja-ud- 
daula and the remnant of his force towaids Allaliabad In the 
way, the allied aimy attacked the town of Kaira (twenty-four 
miles south of Kanpur) of which Mirza Najaf Khan was adminis- 
trator and for whose protection the English had detained two 
battalions of their Indian soldiers The town’s lesisting power was 
hopelessly unequal to the attackers’, and Najaf Khan suirendeied 
It (It happened m the third week of April 1765.) 

At Karra an interesting episode occurred, which provided an 
opportunity to Najaf Khan, on Shuja-ud-daula’s own initiative, 
to join the English at Allahabad, and to convey to them Shuja- 
ud-daula’s dislike of his latest ally One day, after the Karra 
victory, Shuja-ud-daula went into the camp of Holkar Tlie arro- 
gant Maratha leader who was engrossed in playing chess completely 
ignored hun, he did not even make a gesture of acknowledg- 
ment of the guest’s presence And when Shuja-ud-daula made 
a humorous remark evidently to make his presence felt, Holkar 
made on him an urgent demand for money. The late Nawab- 
Wazir returned, like a child slapped by an outsider, and con- 
sulted with Najaf Khan, preferring surrender to the English and 
seeking his good offices to negotiate terms Najaf Khan welcomed 
the opportumty which he desired and which came to him unsought 
and unsolicited 

The English commander-in-chief, Gamac (who lesumed com- 
mand in Oudh on 13 February 1765) had m the meantime received 
news of the Maratha movement, and, in older to be first again 
with the offensive, as was the English strategy, he hastily proceeded 
to Karra Shuja-ud-daula’s offer for peace was of no meaning, 
for the principal fighter this time was Mulhar Rao who had no 
knowledge of the underhand errand Shuja-ud-daula had acted 
under an emotional strain, and understandably, therefore, Najaf 
Khan joined the English, with the body of troops he had taken 
with him, with a view to fighting the Marathas In the first week 
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of May, the English made a vigorous attack on die amies of the 
new allies, ostensibly united, but inwardly looking down upon each 
-other The incessant firing from the English side, which was the 
usual tactics of their warfare, was so effective that the enemy re- 
treated in disorder Once again the English estabhshed the supe- 
rionty of their arms and discipline over the Indian In the third 
week of May, again there was fighting between the fugitive Mara- 
thas and the English near Kalpi, and again the decision went in 
favour of the foimer 

Broken down irretrievably, Shuja-ud-daula, acting on the advice 
of his lieutenants, suitendered his person to the English and begged 
for an honourable treatment The English received him with warmth 
and respect, and as they needed in Oudh a man who could be 
useful as a bulwark against the threatening power of the Marathas, 
they decided to reinstate him to the Nawabship, binding him down 
to terms which he would not think of violating without peril to 
his position. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Najm-Ud-Daula as Nawah : 
The Tnglish as Diwan 


While mir jafar was confined to his death-bed, he had nominated 
Najna-ud-daula to succeed him, m fact the latter had already 
started acting as Nawab In order that there should be no complica- 
tion as to the sucession after his death, Mir Jafar had communicated 
his will to Fort William With the mhentance of the throne, all 
the commitments and responsibilities attaching to it naturally 
devolved on the successor, and no fresh agreement between him 
and the English Company was called for. But since it was always 
a fresh tieaty that provided Govemois and Council of Foit William 
in the past with an opportunity to make money for themselves, 
the present occasion was not to be allowed to pass off ‘unceremo- 
niously’, although the Nawabship did not come to the new incum- 
bent as a prize from the English The Council appointed a deputa- 
tion consisting of Johnstone, Leycester, Senior, and Middleton, to 
negotiate tenns of a treaty But before the treaty had been 
negotiated and concluded, the English started imposing their will 
on the new Nawab, the first and the most significant thing they 
did was to send out instructions to Muhammad Reza Khan, deputy 
Nawab of Dacca, aslang him to proceed to the capital (Murshi- 
dabad), to become the Nawab’s deputy there Reza Khan was a 
lackey of the English, made presents to the pnncipal men of Fort 
William, and considered them as his real bosses By this device of 
placating the English, he withheld from state treasuiy large amounts 
of revenue collections, and Mir Jafar had complained to the Fort 
William governor as late as 30 December 1764, suggesting ‘per- 
haps someone at Calcutta has made the said Khan easy by telling 
him that no one will trouble him about the balance When Najm- 
ud-daula was apprised of the English instmctions to Reza Khan, 
he protested to the governor- ‘The Khan has paid only six lakhs 
of rupees and a large sum is still due from him If he leaves Dacca, 
the realisation of the money will be considerably delayed.’ He also 
’ Calendar of Persian Correspondence, vol I, No 2522 
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pleaded that if the instructions would be carried out, he ‘will not be 
able to discharge his debts to the Company’, and that ‘with the help 
of Mr Middleton and others the Nizamat is being conducted in the 
most proper mannei’. And he requested that ‘the summoning of 
the Khan to Muishidabad may be deferred’ “ The governor did 
not listen to the Nawab’s pleading, and wrote back to say that 
‘the Khan will not act otherwise than as a faithful servant’ Tlie 
governor also wanted to foist Raja Durlabh Ram on the Nawab, 
and Najm-ud-daula again protested that there was ‘utmost enmity’ 
between Durlabh Ram and Mir Jafar, and that ‘the Raja always 
violated the engagements he entered into with the latter’. The 
Nawab was afraid that ‘the employing of such a person will be a 
means of throwing the affairs of the Nizamat into disoi der’ ^ This 
request was not turned down, and Foit William did not insist 
upon the appointment of Durlabh Ram ® In the meantime the 
terms of a new treaty were drawn up 
The Ti eaty and Agreement concluded between the Governor and 
Council of Fort William, and Nawab Najm-ud-daula provided 

ON THE PART OF THE COMPANY 

We, the Governor and Council, do engage to secure to the Nabob 
Nudjum-ul-Dowla all the Soubahdairy of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and to support him therein with the Com- 
pany’s Forces against all his eneimes We will also, at all tunes, 
keep up such force as may be necessaiy effectually to assist and 
support him m the defence of the Provinces, and as our troops 
will be more to be depended on than any the Nabob can have, 
and less expensive to Imn, he need, therefore, entertain none but 
such as are requisite for the support of the Civil Officersi of his 
Goveinment, and the business of his collections through the dif- 
ferent districts 

We do further promise, that in consideration the Nabob shall 
continue to assist in defraying the extraordinary expenses of the 
war, now carrying on against Shujah-ud-Dowla, with five lacs 
of Rupees per month, which was agreed to by his father, whatever 
smns may be hereafter received of the King, on account of our 
assistance afforded hun m the war, shall be repaid to the Nabob 

' Ibid , Najm-ud-daula’s letter dated 20 February 1765, to the Governor, 
Fort William No 2566 

^ Ibid , Letter dated 23 February 1765, No 2567A 
* Ibid , Letter dated 24 April 1765, No 2630 
' Ibid , Letter dated 5 May 1765 No 2635 
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In consideration of the assistance the Governor and Council 
have agi'eed to afford in securing to me the succession in the 
Soubahdarry of Bengal, Behar and Onssa, heretofore held by 
my Father, the late Nabob Meer Jaffier Ally Khan, and sup- 
porting me in it against all my enemies, I do agiee^ and bind 
myself to the faithful performance of the following Articles 

1. The Treaty which my father formerly concluded with the 
Company upon his first accession to the Nizamut, engaging 
to regard the honour and reputation of the Company and 
of their Governor and Council as his own, and granting 
perwannahs for the currency of the Company’s trade, the 
same Treaty, as far as is consistent with the Articles here- 
after agreed, I do hereby ratify and confiim 

2. Considering the weighty charge of Government and how 
essential it is for myself, for the welfare of the country, and 
for the Company’s business, that I should have a person who 
has had experience therein to advise and assist me, I do 
agree to have one fixed with me, with the advice of the 
Governor and Council, in the station of Naib Soubah, who 
shall accordingly have immediately under me the chief 
management of all affairs And as Mahomed Reza Khan, the 
Naib of Dacca, has in every respect my approbation and 
that of the Governor and Council, I do further agree that 
this trust shall be conferred on him, and I will not displace 
him without the acquiescence of those! gentlemen; and in 
case any alteiation m this appointment should hereafter 
appear advisable, that Mahomed Reza Khan, provided he 
has acquitted himself with fidelity in his administration, shall 
m such case be reinstated in the Naibship of Dacca, with the 
same authority as heretofore 

3 The business of the collection of the revenues shall, under 
the Naib Soubah, be divided into two or more branches, as 
may appear propei , and as I have the fullest dependence and 
confidence on the attachment of the English, and their regard 
to my interest and dignity, and am desirous of giving them 
every testimony thereof, I do further consent, that the appoint- 
ment and disimssal of the Muttaseddees of those branches, 
and the allotment of their several districts shall be with the 
approbation of the Governor and Council, and considering 


22 
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how much men of my rank and station are obhged to trust 
to the eyes and recommendations of the servants about them, 
and how liable to be deceived, it is my further will that the 
Governor and Council shall be at liberty to object and point 
out to me when improper people are entrusted, or where 
my officers and subjects are oppressed, and I will pay a 
proper regard to such representations, that my affairs may 
be conducted with honour, my people everywhere be happy, 
and their grievances be redressed 
4. I do confirm to the Company, as a fixed resource, for 
defraying the ordinary expenses of their troops, the Chuklas 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, in as full a manner 
as heretofore ceded by my father The sum of five Lakhs 
of Sicca rupees per month for their maintenance was further 
agreed to be paid by my father, I agree to pay the same 
out of my treasuiy, while the exigency for keeping up' so 
large an Army continues When the Company’s occasions 
will admit of diminution of the expenses they are put to 
on account of those troops, the Governor and Council will 
then relieve me from such a proportion of this assignment, 
as the increased expenses incurred by keeping up the whole 
Force necessary for the defence of the Provinces will admit 
of, and as I esteem the Company’s troops entirely equal 
thereto and as my own, I will only maintain such as are 
immediately necessary for the dignity of my person and 
Government, and the business of my collections through- 
out the Provinces 

5 I do ratify and confirm to the English the pnvilege granted 
to them by their Firmaun and several Husbulhookums of 
carrying on their trade by means of their own dustucks, 
free from all duties, taxes, or impositions, in all parts of the 
country, excepting in the articles of Salt, on which a duty 
of 2 per cent is to be levied on the rowana or ITooghly 
market price 

6 I give the Company the liberty of purchasing half the 
Saltpetre produced in the country of Purnea, which their 
Gomastahs shall send to Calcutta, the other half shall be 
collected by my Foujdar for the use of my Offices, and I 
will suffer no other person to make purchases of this article 
in that country 

7 In the Ghuckla of Sylhet, for the space of five years, com- 
mencing with the Bengal year 1171, my Foujdar and a 
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Gomastah, on the part of the Company, shall jointly provide 
Ghunam, of which each shall defray half the expenses, and 
half the Ghunam so made shall be given to the Company 

S Although I should occasionally remove to other places m 
the Provinces, I agree that the books of the Ciicar shall 
be always kept, and the business conducted at Moorshe- 
dabad, and that it shall, as heretofore, be the seat of my 
Government, and wherever I am, I consent that an English 
gentleman shall reside with me to transact all affairs between 
me and the Company, and that a person of high lank shall 
also reside on my part at Calcutta to negotiate with the 
Governor and Council 

■9 I will cause Rupees coined in Calcutta to pass in every res- 
pect equal to the siccas of Moorshedabad, without any deduc- 
tion of batta, and whosoever shall demand batta shall be 
punished, the annual loss on coinage, by the fall of batta 
on the issuing of the siccas, is a very heavy grievance to the 
country, and after mature consideration, I will, in concert 
with the Governor and Council, pursue whatever may appear 
the best method for remedying it 

10 I will allow no Europeans whatever to be entei tamed m 
my service, and if there already be any, they shall be 
immediately dismissed 

11 The Kistbundee for payment of the restitution to the suf- 
ferers m the late troubles as executed by my Father, I will 
see faithfully paid No delay shall be made m this business 

12 I confinn and will abide by the Treaty which my Father 
fonncrly made with the Dutch 

13 If the French come into the country I will not allow them 
to erect any fortifications, maintain forces, or hold lands, 
Zemindarees, &c , but they shall pay tribute, and carry on 
their trade as m fonner times 

14 Some regulations shall be hereafter settled between us for 
deciding all disputes which may arise between the English 
Gomastahs and my Officers, m the different parts of the 
country “ 

(The Treaty was signed by the Governor and Council of Foit 
William, on 20 February 1765, and by the Nawab on 25 February ) 
On 23 June 1765, Najm-ud-daula issued a sanad ‘reverting in 

’'Indian Records (Relations between the Bntish. Government and the 
Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa), pp 15-18 
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perpetuity’ the territory known, as Clive’s Jagir to the Company 
On the conclusion of the tieaty, the pnncipal men of Fort 
William extracted their ‘presents’ from the Nawab. The total 
amount extracted was Rs 14 lakhs Of this the Governor (John 
Spencer, who officiated on the depaituie of Vansittart and the 
arrival of the new pennanent incumbent, Chvc) got Rs 2 lakhs. 
Of the members of the deputation, Johnstone received Rs 2,37,000, 
Leycester, Rs 1,12,000, and Senior and Middleton, Rs 1,22,500 
each Johnstone demanded and received Rs 50,000 for his brothei 
also, who was not connected in any way with the deal 

In the summer of 1765, Chve re-appeared on the political stage 
of India He had already been decorated with the title of the 
Baron of Plassey, and in the middle of 1764, he was selected again 
by the Court of Directors to preside over their affairs in Bengal 
After Plassey, when the Government of Bengal had been madei 
subservient to Fort William, an idea arose in Clive’s mind that it 
was within the compass of practicability for thd English to supplant 
Indian ruleis On 7 January 1759, he had communicated the idea 
to the Prune Minister of his country, William Pitt, and suggested, 
in the following words, how it could be realised 

The great revolution that has been effected here by the success 
of the English arms, and the vast advantages gained to the 
Company by a treaty concluded m consequence thereof, have, 
I observe, in some measure engaged the public attention, but 
more may yet in time be done, if the Company will exert them- 
selves m the manner the importance of their present possessions 
and future prospects deserve I have represented to them in the 
strongest terms the expediency of sending out and keeping up 
constantly such a force as will enable them to embrace the first 
opportunity of further aggiandising themselves, and I daie 
pronounce, from a thorough knowledge of the Country Govern- 
ment, and of the genius of the people acquired from two yeais’ 
application and experiences, that such an opportunity will soon 
occur . . There will be less difficulty in bringing about such 
an event, as the natives themselves have no' attachment to 
particular pnnees But so large a sovereignty may possibly 
be an object too extensive for a mercantile company, and it is 
to be feared they are not of themselves able, without the nation’s 
assistance, to maintain so wide a dominion . . It is well worth 
consideration, that this project may be brought about without 
draining the mother country, as has been too much the case with 
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■our possessions in America A small force from home will be 
sufficientj as we always make sure of any number we please of 
black troops . I shall only further remark, that I have com- 
municated It to no other person but yourself, nor should I have 
troubled you, Sir, but from a conviction that you will give a 
favourable reception to any proposal intended for the public 
good ’’ 

Clive’s proposal did not arouse interest m England, but in India 
his compatriots had already begun erecting on the foundation of 
the British empire he had laid in 1757 He reached Madras on 
10 Apnl 1765, enroute to Bengal, and ‘was delighted’® to know 
that Mir Jafar was dead and that the area under the political 
influence of the English had been largely extended A week after 
his arrival in Madras, he intimated to the chairaian (Rous) of the 
Company what he contemplated to do in Bengal ‘We must indeed 
become the Nabobs ourselves, in Fact, if not m Name, perhaps 
totally so without disguise ’ And he added 

Let us, and without delay, coinpleat oui three European 
Regiments to one thousand each Such an Army together with 
five hundred light Hoise, 3 or 4 Companies of Artillery, and 
the Troops of the Country will absolutely render us invincible 
In shoit, if Riches and Stability are the objects of the Company, 
this IS the Method, the only Method, we now have for attaining 
and securing them “ 

But Clive regulated his ambition by cautiousness and farsighted- 
ness, and his immediate aim was to consolidate the English position 
in Bengal The first thing he did on his arrival in Calcutta on 
3 May 1765, was to coimnunicate this view to the English com- 
mander-in-chief, Carnac (then in Oudh) ‘Your long and exten- 
sive expedition, I could wish had been avoided, but of that and 
all other affairs I will speak more at large For the present, I 
can only say, that our views ought to be confined to Bengal 
But the considei ation which had persuaded the Court of Direc- 
tors to re-appoint Clive as Governor of Fgrt William was wholly 
different from the ambition he was entertaining after his amval 

’Sir John Malcolm, Life of Robert, First Lord Clive, vol 11, p 119 
“ T Talboys Wheeler, Early Records of British India, p 329 
"Quoted m Sir George Forrest, The Life of Lord Clive, \ol II, p 257 

p 261 
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in India. Their conscience and business policy had been seriously 
disturbed by their servants’ misconduct in Bengal, and they needed 
a man of ability, expeiieiice and dependability to head the Fort 
William Council. I'he managing body of the East India Company 
was then divided into two gioups, Clive, now one of the influential 
piopnctors of the Company, belonged to the group which was m 
majority, and was considered most suitable to carry out the Court’s 
policies scrupulously Clive had himself made a big fortune during 
his first term of goveinoiship liy ciucstionalile methods, but the 
court now held a liigh opinion of him Aliout three months before 
his arrival in Bengal, they had deplored, in their ‘General Letter’ 
(dated 15 February 1765) to Foit William, their scivants’ ‘oppres- 
sions’, and said ‘Wc have such an entire Confidence in Lord 
Clive’s gieat Abilities afid good intentions, that we malce no doubt 
these great abuses will be the particular objects of his care and 
attention, and that he will be able to cairy these our orders 
effectually into execution’ ‘ 

Soon after the assumption of his charge, Clive discovered that 
the Governor and Council of Fort William had again, m flagrant 
violation of the Directois’ oidcrs, exploited the recent occasion 
of the change in the Nawabship of Bengal to make illicit gains 
Najin-ud-daula also icpicsented to Clive and his council that since 
Mir Jafar’s death, Reva Khan, who had knowledge of the Nawab’s 
opposition to his appointment, had distributed twenty lakhs of 
rupees among the mcmbcis of the Foit William council m order 
that they should maintain him m his office. 

The knowledge of these illicit gams coinpiellcd Clive to vindicate 
the faith the Directors had reposed in him They had laid down 
that ‘all persons in the Company’s service should execute covenants, 
restraining them from accepting, diiectly oi indirectly, from the 
Indian Princes, any grant of lands, icnts, or temtoiial dommion, 
or any present whatever, exceeding the value of four thousand 
rupees, without the consent of the Com t of Directors”® Clive 
laid the matter before the council, but was, to his dismay, confronted 
with the example of his own unclean past, which Jolmstone dug 
out to justify the latest deal. Johnstone said 

With regard to piescnts in general, we have the approved 
example of the Piesidcnt, IjOid Clive, himself, for oui guide, 
who, through this Nabob’s father’s piincely bounty on his coming 

Bengal & Madras Papen, np. cit,, Diioclors Lelteis, p 30 
’Sir George Foncst, The Life of Lord Clwe, vol II, p 262 
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to the government had made his fortune easy, and the Company’s 
welfare his only motive for staying in India, yet acknowledges his 
having made use of the influence of Juggut Seit to apply for a 
jaghire which though amounting to £30,000 per annum, was not 
thought improper by hun to accept of, even in the circumstances 
of distress he then represents the old Nawab to have been in 


Clive had no convincing answer to give, and explained away his 
conduct by saying that the ‘present was given to me in a military 
capacity only, as a reward for real service rendered to the Nabob 
at a very dangerous cnsis’ Clive had participated in the cons- 
piracy and treacherous transactions against Smaj-ud-daula, and had 
led the English force to Plassey as a sei-vant of the Company, and 
It was the Company which should have benefitted, as it actually did, 
in consequence, and not Ghve Clive suffered a moial defeat at 
the Council meeting But so fai as Johnstone and his colleagues 
were concerned, they were to conduct themselves according to 
the directions of the Court of Directors, and not to anulate Clive, 
and the Court, on a leference being made to it, upheld the objection 
taken by Clive 

But Clive did not have the patience to keep his avarice in check 
even for a month, and prepared a scheme which would yield him 
from month to month a heavy amount of money, m addition to 
the salary and allowances fixed for him by the Court of Directors 
The appointment of Clive had been decided upon at a time when 
the Directors were much exercised over the disturbances and 
oppression which had resulted from the English merchants indul- 
gence in the inland trade. The Directors considered inland trade 
as an unlawful extension of the English business in Bengal, and 
issued strict orders asking the Fort William authonties to withdraw 
all English merchants from it The mam factor whicli induced 
the Directors to think of Clive as most suitable for the presidency 
of Bengal was that his views with regard to the inland tiade were 
in conformity with theirs He had unambiguously written to them 
in his letter dated 27 April 1764 ‘The 'trade in salt, betel, and 
tobacco, having been one cause of the present disputes, I hope 
these articles will be restored to the Nabob, and your servants 
absolutely forbid to trade in them 


“Peter Auber, Rise and Progress of the British Power in India^ vol I, 

D 134 p 137 r. r J 

“Quoted in Edward Thornton, History of the British Empire in India, 

vol I, p 503 
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Clive also ‘promised’ that ‘he would not engage m any kind of 
trade himself, but leave all commercial advantages to the servants, 
to be divided amongst themselves The Directors had expressed 
concern at and disappioval of the inland trade in their letters 
dated 8 February 1764 and 1 June 1764, and had reiterated it 
in their letter dated 15 February 1765 ‘We gave you our senti- 
ments and directions very fully, in respect to the inland trade of 
Bengal, we now enforce the same in the strongest manner, and 
positively insist, that you take no steps whatever towards renewing 
this trade, without our express leave 

Yet within a month of his arrival in Calcutta, Clive, betraying 
the confidence reposed in hmi by the Directors, and, as the 
Company’s contemporary servant, William Bolts, remarks, ‘in 
contravention to his most solemn declarations’,’-® ‘entered into a 
partnership’ with some of his colleagues in the select committee, 
‘for the purpose of dealing m salt’,’” betel nuts and tobacco This 
partnership was soon converted into a company of the East India 
Company’s leading servants in Bengal, and the select committee 
ruled that none, whether Indian or European, would henceforth 
deal in the three articles Clive deprived the Indian traders) com- 
pletely of whatever of the inland trade in salt, betelnuts, and 
tobacco, was left to them. The resolution the select committee 
adopted in this connection (10 August 1765) said 

That the whole trade shall be carried on by an exclusive company 
formed for that purpose, and consisting of all those who may 
be deemed justly entitled to a share 

That the salt, beetle-nut and tobacco produced in or imported 
into Bengal shall be purchased by this established company, 
and public advertisements shall be issued Strictly prohibiting 
all other persons whatsoever, who are dependent on our govern- 
ment, to deal in those articles 

That application shall be made to the Nabob to issue the like 
prohibition to all his officers and subjects of the distncts where 
any quantity of either of those articles is manufactured or 
produced 

That the salt, beetle-nut and tobacco, thus purchased by the 
public company, shall be transported to a certain number of 
places for sale, to be there, and theie only disposed of by their 

WilUam Bolts, Connderatwns on India Afairs (1772), p 165 
” Bengal & Madras Papers, op cit., p 300 
“Bolts, op cit , p 166 ^ Ibid , and Forrest, op cit , p 300 
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agents; and that the country merchants may then become 
purchasers, and again transport these articles whither they have 
the greatest prospect of profit^" 

The formalities necessary for the implementation of this resolution 
were hurriedly gone through, the puppet Nawab sent round a 
circular order to different officers, and within weeks, monopoly 
over the three important articles of inland trade was established, 
and, perhaps for the first tune in. history, producers and dealers 
became bonded dependents of the Company Clive, who had made 
solemn declaration that he would not engage himself in any trade, 
was the recipient of greater profits than any other member of the 
Company’s servants This monopoly, according to Bolts, was ‘a 
monopoly the most cruel in its nature, and most destructive, m 
Its consequences, to the Company’s affairs in Bengal, of all that 
have late been established there Perhaps it stands unparalleled 
in the history of any government that ever existed on earth, 
considered as a public act’^' 

Obligatory bonds were taken by the authorities of the Company 
from all chiefs and landlords declaring that they would not ‘dispose 
of a single gram of salt made within the dependencies’ of 
their territories to any person excepting the English gentlemen 
‘called the English Society of Merchants’ The salt monopoly had 
had a most severe effect on the economy of the people The 
Society paid ‘at the rate of 75 rupees per 100 raaunds, for what 
was sold in many places for upwards of 500 rupees per 100 maund; 
which in effect was making a poor inhabitant pay at the rate of 
6^ rupees for a quantity of salt which, in the common course of 
the trade, he would have bought for one rupee’ 

After over seven weeks’ interlude of the above ineidents Clive 
applied himself exclusively to his self-entrusted mission, namely, to 
m^e the Company Nawab ‘in fact, if not in name’, and left on 
25 June 1765 for Allahabad to meet 'the emperor Reaching 
there on 9' August, Clive had an audience with the emperor, and 
after orally settling the terms of mutual gain, he presented two 
petitions soliciting (1) grant of the diwani (nght to collect the 
revenues) of Bengal, Bihar, and Onssa to the Company, and (2) 
confirmation of Najm-ud-daula in the Nawabship of these provinces 
The emperor, who was homeless and resourceless, and had been 
practically a pnsoner of Shuja-ud-daula since 1761, was provided 
with home, resources and digmty he was offered to be placed in 
^°lbid,pp 167-8 -^Ibid^p 164 Ibtd , p 178 
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possession of two fertile proVinceSj Allahabad and Karra, yielding 
an annual revenue of Rs 28 lakhs, and was assured that, since 
the English recognised him as emperor of India, he would be 
regularly paid the imperial share of Rs 26 lakhs®® annually from 
the revenues of the Bengal provinces The fugitive Mughal 
descendant was overwhelmed with gratitude, and readily agreed 
to the proposals On 12 August 1765, the emperor took his seat 
on an unprovised throne in Clive’s tent, and in a formal ceremony 
granted the documents the Fort William Governor had applied for. 
The farman, conferring the grant of the Diwani on the Company 
said 

At this happy time our royal Firman, indispensably requiring 
obedience, is issued, that whereas, in consideration of the 
attachment and services of the high and mighty, the noblest of 
exalted nobles, the chief of illustrious wamors, our faithful 
servants and sincere well-wishers, worthy of our royal favours, 
the English Company, we have granted them the Diwani of the 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa . as a free gift and 
altamagau, without the association of any other person it 
IS requisite that the said Company engage to be security for the 
sum of twenty-six lacs of Rupees a year, for our royal revenue, 
which sum has been appointed from the Nawab Najm-ud-daula 
Bahadur, and regularly remit the same to the royal Sarkm; 
and in this case, as the said Company are obliged to keep up 
a large Army, for the protection of the Provinces of Bengal, 
etc , we have granted to them whatsoever may remain out of the 
levenues of the said Provinces, after remitting the sum of twenty- 
six lacs of Rupees to the royal Sarkar, and providing foi the 
expenses of the Nizamat It is requisite that our royal descen- 
dants, the Vizieis, the bestowers of dignity, the Omras high in 
rank, the great officers, etc . leave the said office m pos- 
session of the said Company, from generation to generation, for 
ever and ever Looking upon them to be assured from dismissal 
or removal, they must, on no account whatsoever, give them 
any interruption, and they must regard them as excused and 
exempted from the payment of all the customs of the Diwani 

“On 19 August 1765, a separate agreement was signed between Shah 
Alam and Clive (on behalf of the Company), in which, the emperor, m 
compliance with the latter’s demand agieed to pay, out of his pension of 
Rs 26 lakhs, a sum of Rs 2 lalchs annually to Mir Najaf Khan in con- 
sideration of ins (Najaf Khan) ‘having joined the English forces’ (William 
Bolts, Considerations on Indian Affairs^ Appendix XXII, p 36 ) 
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and royal demands. Knowing our orders on the subject to be 
most strict and positive, let them not deviate therefrom 

It was the most ludicruous performance ever witnessed in an 
imperial court. An emperor, without an iota of empire in his 
possession, without adequate wherewithal to support himself, and 
dependent of a foreign trading company, issues a wnt, not to 
beguile himself or that company, but the people who, m their 
ignorance, still believed that he really held the sceptre and therefore 
the right to collect the revenues or nominate an agent to collect 
them' 

The grant of the Diwani necessitated a new agi'eement to be 
concluded with the Nawah of Bengal, whose position was now no 
less ludicruous than that of the emperor The Company were the 
masters of the revenues, and he was head of the government' 
With his hand removed from the purse, the Nawah became a paid 
titular head, a paid servant of the Company, hke the emperor 
On 30 September, he signed the following agreement drafted for 
him at the dictation of Fort William 

The King having been graciously pleased to grant to the English 
Company the Diwant of Bengal, Behar, and Onssa, with the 
revenues thereof, as a free gift for ever, on certain conditions, 
whereof one is that there shall be a sufficient allowance out of 
the said revenues for suppoiting the expenses of the Niazmat. 
be it known to all whom it may concern that I do now agree 
to accept of the annual sum of Stcca Rupees 53,86,131-9', as an 
adequate allowance for the support of the Nizamat, which is to 
be regularly paid as follows, viz the sum of Rupees 17,78,854-1, 
for all my household expenses, servants, etc , and the remaining 
sum of Rupees 36,07,277-8, for the maintenance of such horses, 
sepoys, peons, etc , as may be thought necessary but on no 
account ever to exceed that amount This agreement (by 
the blessing of God) I hope ■will be inviolably observed, as long 
as the English Company’s factories continue in Bengal 

A great event had taken place in the history of India; it was 
a silent revolution, but Clive would not like the tenor of administra- 
Uon to be disturbed, and therefore continued the existing 

“G U Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
relating to India and Neighbouring Countries, (4th ed ) vol I, p 225 
^^Ibid, p 229 
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arrangement for collection of the revenues Raja Shitab Rai, who 
had equitted himself creditably as the Company’s spy at the court 
of Shuja-ud-daula, was rewarded with the post of Naih (deputy) 
Diwan of Bihar, he was now a servant of the Company, and not 
■of the Nawab Reza Khan, who had been imposed on Najm-ud- 
daula against the latter’s will, was put in charge of the collections 
in Bengal But Clive did not trust Reza Khan ‘Never trust to 
the ambition of any Mussulman whatever’,^” he would say And 
he added ‘I am as fully averse to Reza Ah Khan’s remaining in 
the great post of Naib Soubah. His being a Mussulman, acute 
and clever, are reasons of themselves, if there were no others, 
against trusting that man with too much power Therefore 
to curtail his power, Clive appointed Rai Durlabh Ram. (the man 
who played a leading role in the conspiracy against Siraj'-ud-daula, 
and who had given ample proof of his loyalty to the English) 
and the two heads of the finn of Jagat Seth (who had similarly 
earned trustworthiness) to be with him members of a commission 
to carry on the administration under the direction of the Fort 
'William Governor 

At Allahabad, another matter whose disposal had been kept m 
abeyance until the arrival of Clive, was the settlement to be reached 
with Shuja-ud-daula Like Shah Alam and Najm-ud-daula, he too- 
was now completely at the mercy of the English The following 
treaty was drawn up for him, and he put his signatures on it on 
16 August 

1 A perpetual and universal peace, sincere friendship, and firm 
union shall be established between His Highness Shuja-ud- 
daula and his heirs, on the one part, and His Excellency 
Najm-ud-daula, and the English East India Company, on 
the other 

2. In case the dominions of His Highness Shuja-ud-daula shall 
at any time hereafter be attacked, tlis Excellency Najm- 
ud-daula and the English Company shall assist him with a 
part or the whole of their forces, according to the exigency 
of his affairs, and so far as may be consistent with their own 
security and if the dominions of His Excellency Najm-ud- 
daula or the English Company shall be attacked. His 
Highness shall, in like manner, assist them with a part or 
the whole of his forces In the case of the English Company’s 

Forrest, op cit,, p 261 (Clive’s letter to Gamac) 

^ Malcolm, op cit.j p 359 (Clive’s letter to Carnac) 
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forces being employed in His Highness’s service, the 
extraordinary expence of the same is to be defrayed by him. 

3 His Highness solemnly engages never to entertain or receive 
Kasun All Khan, the late Subadar of Bengal, etc.. Sombre, 
the assassin of the English, nor any of the European deserters,' 
within his dominions, nor to give the least countenance, 
support, or protection to them He likewise solemnly engages- 
to deliver up to the English whatever Europeans may in 
future desert from them into his country 

4. The King Shah Alam shall remain in full possession of Kora 
and such part of the province of Allahabad as he now possess- 
es, which are ceded to His Majesty, as a royal demesne, for 
the support of his dignity and expences 

5. His Highness Shuja-ud-daula engages in a most solemn 
manner, to continue Balwant Sing in the zemmdaris of 
Benares, Ghazipur, and all those districts he possessed at the 
time he came over to the late Nawab Jafar Ali Khan and 
the English on the condition of his paying the same revenue 
as heretofore 

6. In consideration of the great expence incurred by the English 
Company in carrying on the late war, His Highness agrees- 
to pay them fifty lacs of Rupees 

7. His Highness shall allow the English Company to carry on 
a trade, duty free, throughout the whole of his dominions 

8 All the relations and subjects of His Highness, who in any 
manner assisted the English during the course of the late war, 
shall be foigiven, and no ways molested for the same 

9. As soon as this Treaty ig executed, the Enghsh forces shall 
be withdrawn from the dominions of His Highness, excep- 
ting such as may be necessaiy for the garrison of Chunar, or 
for the defence and protection of the Kang in the City of 
Allahabad, if His Majesty should require a force for that 
purpose 

This IS how the British occupied Bengal, and laid the founda- 
tion of further expansion 


Aitchison, op cit , p 89 
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Note on the Blacky Hole 


The story of the Black Hole is well known. According to the contem- 
porary English, French and Dutch accounts, a ghastly tragedy occurred in 
Fort William after the seizure of Calcutta by Siraj-ud-daula in June 1756 
Some 146 Euiopeans, these accounts say, were crowded into a little chamber, 
about eighteen feet squarej at 7 o’clock in the evening (20 June), and 
when It was opened next morning at 6, only twenty-three were found 
alive How so many prisoners happened to be huddled together in a small 
chamber is summed up thus by Hill 

Some European soldiers had made themselves drunk and assaulted the 
natives The lattei complained to the Nawab, who asked where the 
Europeans were accustomed to confine soldiers who had misbehaved in 
any way He was told in the Black Hole, and, as some of his officers 
suggested It would be dangerous to leave so many prisoners at large 
during the night, ordered that they should all be confined in it ’ 

Contemporary narrators and later historians exonerate Siraj-ud-daula of 
an evil design he was ignorant about the space m the chamber and the 
number of men to be imprisoned 

For a century and a half the accounts of the tragedy of the Black Hole 
went unchallenged In the current century, several Indian writers question- 
ed the veracity about the Black Hole and adduced iheir reasons to disprove 
It The main reasons were (1) A space of 324 square feet (or according 
to some accounts 267 square feet) could not accommodate as many as 
146 persons, sitting or standing (2) There is no mention of the tragedy 
in the accounts of contemporary Muslim historians (3) There is no 
mention about it in the proceedings of Fulta, or m the letters exchanged 
between Clive and IVatson on the one hand, and Siraj-ud-daula on the 
other, or m the treaty concluded in February 1757 between the English 
and the Nawab It is emphasised that if the tragedy had really occurred, 
a provision for compensation to the surviving relatives of the dead was 
bound to be made m the treaty (4) Holwell, who is supposed to be 

the author of what several Indian writers regard as a fabrication, is not 

considered reliable either by his colleagues in Bengal oi by later historians 
His close colleagues said he fabricated the death-bed story of Alivardi 
Khan In his account of the fall of Calcutta, he talked of his bravery 

m staying at the post of duty m Fort William, while president Drake 

and others fled away According to Ghve, ‘nothing but the want of a 

^ According to G R Wilson, the exact dimensions were eighteen feet by 
fourteen feet and ten inches [Indian Church Review) 

‘Bengal in 1756-57 y vol I Introduction, p xc 
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boat prevented his escape and flight with the rest When Holwell 
and Vansittart wore accused of causelessly deposing Mir Jafar, Holwell 
fabricated several causes, one of which was ‘The Nawab Jaffar Alice 
Cawn was of a temper extremely tyrannical Numbezless are tho 
instances of men, of all degrees, whose blood he has spilt without the 
least assigned reason ’ Clive contradicted this statement ‘The hoirible 
massacie wherewith’ Mir Jafar ‘is charged by Mi Holwell have not 
the least foundation in truth The several persons who were generally 
thought to have been murdeied by his order, are all now living, except 
two’ (5) Hill, a careful lesearcher suggests ‘Probably the reference to 
the Black Plole is an amplification, for m the caieless talk of Calcutta 
the Black Hole and Fort William seem to have been often confounded 
The first reason can be countered by a suggestion lliat a tyrant would 
not pause to think whether there was enough space to sit or stand, men 
can be callously thrown into a prison chamber in disregard of tho space. 
About the second, Raymond, the translator of the Sev Mutachenn 
(Ghulam Husain Khan’s Review of Modern Times), attempts to give 
an answei m one of his footnotes 

There is not a word here of those English shut up ini the Black Hole 
to the numbei of 131, where they were mostly smothered The truth 
IS that the Hmdustanees wanting only to secure tliem for the night, 
as they were to be presented the next moining to the Prince, shut them 
up m what they heard was the prison of the Fort, without having 
any idea of the capacity of the room, and indeed the English them- 
selves had none of it Tins much is certain, that this event, is not 
known in Bengal, and even in Calcutta, it is ignored by every man 
out of the four hundred thousand that inhabit that city, at least it is 
difficult to meet a single native that knows anything of it, so caieless 
and incurious are the people Weie we theiefore to accuse the Indians 
of cruelty, for such a thoughtless action, we would of course accuse the 
English, who intending to embark four hundred Gentoo Sipahees, des- 
tined foi Madras, put them m boats, without one single necessary, and 
at last left them to be overset by the boar, where they all perished, 
after a three days’ fast ‘ 

Ghulam Husaim Khan was both an ‘actor and spectator’ in the Bengal 
events of fifties andi sixties, he wrote his book m, Persian in 1780 It was 
translated by Frenchman Raymond in 1789, at the instance of Warien 
Hastings, ‘who was anxious to have it translated into English’ Raymond 
had assumed the Muhammadan name of Flaji Mustafa, but for some 
leason, he published his translation under the pseudonym of Nota Manus 
Ghulam Husain Khan had turned traitor to Siraj-ud-daula who had 
antagonised the histonan by confiscating his estate, as he himself says 
in the Seir Mutaqkkerm ' Ghulam Husam Khan went over to the English, 
and by rendenng whatever help he was capable of to the English and 
Mir Jafar in the pre-Plassey conspiracy, he got back his estate after 
the Nawabship had changed hands He played a more conspicuous role 

“Letter dated 31 January 1757 to William Mabbot, ibid , vol II, p 186 
*Seir Mutakkenn, p 190 (Valmiki Press, Calcutta edition). 

‘Ibid, p 265 
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as a traitor m Mu Kasim’s war with the English In 1780, when Ghulam 
Husain Khan wrote out his history, he was comfortably basking in the 
sunshine of prosperity he had secured foi himself by his treacherous 
activities Much of his book appears to have been written to order He 
abuses Siraj-ud-daula to his heart’s content, and welcoming the change 
says that it was ‘decreed by Providence that the guilty race of Aaly- 
verdy-qhan should be deprived of an empire that had cost so much toil 
m rearing’" He skips over many vital events whose account the English 
at that time would not have liked to bo published It is surprising that 
such a writei should consciously dismiss a tragedy like the Black Hole 
as of no concern to his history Other hduslim writeis, who give ample 
pi oof of their indebtedness to the British, also mention nothing about 
Black Hole 

Other reasons are also conjectural, and are negative in their approach 
That the Black Hole was enacted is, on the other hand, supported by 
documentary evidence Clive, in his letter dated 21 January 1757 to 
Seth Mahtab Rai and Maharaja Swamp Chand, complains 

It would be unfolding a tale too horrible to lepeat if I was to relate 
to you the horrid cruelties and barbanties inflicted upon an unfoitunate 
people to whom the Nabob in a gieat pait owes the riches and grandeui 
of his province No less than 120 people, the greatest part of thun 
gentlemen of family and distinction, being put to an ignominious death 
in one night and in such a manner as was quite inconsistent with the 
character of a man of courage or humanity, such as I have always 
heard the Nabob lepresented to be, and for this reason I believe it 
must have been done without his knowledge’ 

Other confirmatoiy evidences aie supplied by the following persons who 
wrote their independent accounts (1) Grey (in his account of the loss of 
Calcutta, June 1756) ‘But most of those that remained m the fort weie 
put into the Black Hole to the number of 146, of whom 123 were 
miserably suffocated by the heat, occasioned by so many being shut up 
in so small a place’® (2) Sykes (letter dated Kashimbazar 8 July 1756 to 
■Fulta) ‘Soldieis and officers to the number of 160 were put into a place 
called the Black Hole and jamed so close that out of 160 put in ah\e 
the next morning 110 was brought out dead for want of air’” (3) Captain 
Grant (An account of the captuie of Calcutta, dated July 13 1756) ‘And 
such as were so unhappy as to be taken prisoners were at night put into 
the Black Hole, a place about 16 foot square, to the number of near 200 
Europeans, Portugeese and Armenians, of wluch many were wounded 
They weie so crowded one upon another in this narrow confinement that 
bv the heat and suffocation not above ten of the number survived until 
mormng Some of those who give us the account, say that they fired 
upon them all night with small arms through the doors and windows, 
but this is contradicted by others Mr Holwell is one of the number 
who survived, and is now prisonei with the Nabob (4) Captain Mills 
(pocket book account, sixteen pages, octavo, 7 June to 1 July 1756), 

“/fiid, p 189 ’Hill, Old cit, vol II, p 124 

“Hill, op cit , vol I, pp 108-9 '‘Ibid, p 62 

Ibid, p 88 
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‘But most of those that remained in the fort were put into the Black 
Hole, to the number of 144 men, women, and children Of whom ' 
upwards of 120 were miserably smuthered by the heat occasioned by 
so many being shut up in so small a place, as to be obliged to stand 
upon one another (5) Holwell (letter dated 17 July 1756 to the 
English Councils at Bombay and Fort Samt George) ‘The Nawab 
oidered myself and all the prisoners promiscuously to’ the number of 
about 165 or 170 to be crammed altogether into' a small prison ini the 
fort called the Black Hole, from whence only about 16 of us came out alive 
in the morning the rest being suffocated to death’ “ In his letter dated 
3 August 1756, to the Fort Saint George Council, Flolwell coirecls him- 
self 'I over reckoned the number of prisoners put into the Black Hole 
and the number of dead, the former being only 146 and the latter 123 
I charged the Nawab with designedly having ordered the unheard-of 
piece of cruelty of cramming us all mto tliat small prison, but I have 
no reason to think I did him injustice His orders I learn was only 
general, “That we should be imprisoned that night, our number being 
too great to be at large ” And being left to the mercy and direction of 
his jemidars and burkandosiei, their resentment for the number of their 
brethren slain took this method of revenge. (6) John Cooke (secretary 
to Governor Drake in 1756, in his evidence before parliamentary inquiry 
conmnttee, 1772] ‘The number of souls thrust into this dungeon were 
near 150, among which was one woman and twelve of the wounded 
officeis And when we weie released, at eight o’clock the next morning, 
only 22 came out alive ’“ 

'These accounts differ in the details of the tragedy, but are unanimous 
about the tragedy itself Fiona the difference m the figures of dead and 
alive one cannot conclude that the entire story is nothing but a fabrication, 
foi It must have been almost impossible for the alive to count the total 
number of prisoners and the number of the dead and alive before moving 
out of the chamber m the morning Of the authors of the above account, 
Holwell, Mills, and Cooke, were, according to their own statements, in 

the Black Flole If it could be established that the story of the Black 

Hole was told, first of all, by Holwell, then those inclined lo' disbelieve 
It, rmght dismiss it as a fabrication as it came from Flolwell But Grey 
wrote his account in June 1756, when Holwell was the Nawab’s prisoner 
Sykes’ accoimt is also of an earlier date than Holwell’s, but Sykes got 
the story from Holwell himself when the latter passed as a pnsoner by 
Kasunbazar where the formei was stajang Moreover, Grey (who was not 
m the Black Flole) gave ‘coirect’ figures of the dead and alive as early as 
June, while Holwell (who was in the Black Flole) gave a wrong estimate 
as late as 17 July, and corrected himself as late as 3 August The latter 

acceptance of the figures of 146 prisoneis and 123 dead is based on 

Ilolwell’s corrected account, and not on the earlier account of Grey. 
From what source Giey got his information is not known, by what means, 
Flolwell corrected himself is also not known One searches in vain to 
find out Giey’s source of information, but, in the absence of positive 
evidence, it will be unfair to suggest that Holwell managed to contact 
Grey while the former was in prison, and passed on to hun his ‘fabrica- 

“JW, p 43. ^-Ibid, p 115 "‘Ibid, p 186 
“Hill, op cit, vol III, p 302 
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tion’ about the Black Hole If a suspicious mind -were to be brought to 
bear upon the accounts of the event, one might say that the authenticity 
of the accounts credited to Grant and Mills is not absolute Only a 
copy of Giant’s account was available, when it was published in the 
Indian Antiquary for November 1899 It is not known to whom the 
letter containing the account was addressed Hill presumes that it was 
addressed to Omie ‘Mills’ pocket book’ was also in the possession of 
Orme Orme was not a wholly factual chionicler, as is discussed in the 
Introduction of this book, he had a tendency to suppress facts It will 
be iisky to suggest that he had a tendency to fabricate also 

But French and Dutch souices piovide further evidence confinning the 
tiagedy On 3 July 1756 (while Holwell was still in prison), the Ficnch 
authoiities at Chandia Nagai prepared an account of the Fnghsh distress 
In It, the following reference occuis about the Black Hole ‘About 160 
Furopcans who were taken in the fort weie shut up in a chamber so 
small that they could only stand upright with their aims laised The 
hist night 132 died in it suffocated by the heat Another French account 
IS a letter dated Chandra Nagai 8 October 1756, fiom Baussett to Duplcix 
‘3'hey put in prison more than 120 persons, men and women, and forgot 
them theie for seven days at the end of which time when it was opened, 
only 14 came out alive, the lest wcic dead’"’ A Dutch letter dated 21 
November 1756, from the Dutch Council at Hugh to the Supieme Council 
at Batasia, says ‘About 160 prisoners’ were ‘sent into the so-called Black 
Hole They weie tiampled underfoot oi suffocated, all but 15 or 16 were 
In ought out half dead next moining’" 

From which sources, the French and Dutch gathcied then infoimalion 
IS not told, from the woiding, howevei, it appeals that the souice was 
the cunent laimour 

Nevertheless, unless it be suggested that the different English accounts 
wcie the result of a conceited plan of fabrication, it will have to be accept- 
ed that some kind of tragedy did occui In the absence of a positive proof 
as to the number of prisoners and the numbci of dead, it can be safely sug- 
gested that the natural human tendency to exaggerate manifested itself 
Nobody ever counted the prisoners, nor the dead Never was a complete 
list of the dead available Grey’s and Holwell’s figures (146 piisoncis 
and 123 dead) give the impression of precision, but m the absence of posi- 
tive evidence, which they do not provide, they cannot be accepted as 
absolutely correct, as late as 1772, Cooke (whose statement about other 
affairs is more trustworthy than those of some of hrs colleagues) said that 
the number of prisoneis was ‘near 150’ — ‘piecise’ statements were before 
him when he made his. According to Grey, there was only one woman in 
the Black Hole, while Mills says there were ‘women’ also These dis- 
parities have remained unsolved, and one does not find oneself on sure 
ground to offer corrected figures There were only a few bundled Euro- 
peans in Bengal in 1756, and it should not have been difficult to find out the 
names of the dead, but the names of only sixty-fivc have been traced out 
There are no lists of persons who (1) were drowned in the effoiL to escape, 
(2) died fighting after the escape of Drake, and (3) perished in prison 
About the sixty-five dead also, it has not been established beyond doubt 

’“Hill, op cit , vol I, p 50 '''Ibid, p. 230 

"Ibid, P 304 
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that all of them died in the Black Hole 

One IS therefore driven to the conclusion that the Slack Hole was not 
as jrhastly a tragedy as it has been made to appear Nor was it so' unique 
in a victor’s diabolic conduct that researchers of the twentieth century 
should bang down their heads in shame, and endeavour to disprove it. 
The Black Hole tragedy belongs to the eighteenth century, but a hundred 
years later, when civilisation had advanced further, the British, who claim- 
ed their system of government to be more civilised than, that of their 
Indian picdecessors and held chaige of the Indian administration, re- 
enacted the Black Hole — not in ignorance like Siraj-ud-daula but in full 
knowledge of it Says Beveridge 

Peihaps we ought not to say very much about the Black Hole, or 
regard it as a detestable instance of malignity on the part of Siiaj-ud- 
daula seeing that a stmilai misadventure occurred in the Amritsar Dis- 
trict on 1st August, 1857 Mr Cooper tells us how a great number of 
captuied sepoys were shut up m a large, round tower, or, bastion, and 
how, after 237 of them had been taken out and shot, it was reported 
that the remainder would not come out “The doors were opened, and 
behold' they weic nearly ail dead Unconsciously the tragedy of Hol- 
well’s Black Hole had been re-enacted forty-five bodies — dead from 
fnghl, exhaustion, fatigue, heat and partial suffocation, were dragged 
into light 

The following extracts will give an idea of what the British did after 
the failuie of the Revolt of 1757, called the first War of Indian In- 
dependence 

During this march, atrocities were comnutted in the burning of vil- 
lages and massacie of innocent inhabitants at which Mohammad Tughlak 
himself would have stood ashamed ( Greater Britain by Sir Charles Dilke) 
General Havelock be^an to wreak a terrible vengeance for the death 
of Sii Hugh Wheeler Batch upon batch of natives mounted the 
scaffold The calmness of mind and nobihtv of demeanour which some 
of the revolutionaiies showed at the tune of death was such as would 
do credit to those who martyred themselves foi devotion to a principle 
{Indian Mutiny, by Chailes Ball) 

After the siege was over, the outrages committed by our army are 
simply heai t-rcnding A wholesale vengeance is being taken without dis- 
tinction of friend and foe As regaids the looting, we have indeed 
surpassed Nadir Shah' {Life of Lord Lawrence) 

AIL the city people found withm' the walls when our troops entered 
weie bayonetted on the spot, and the number was considerable, as you 
may suppose, when I tell you that in some houses forty or fifty persons 
were hiding (Montgomery Martm) 

A general massacre of the inhabitants of Delhi, a large number of 
whom were known to wish us success, was openly pioclaimcd — (The 
Chaplain’s Nariative of the Siege of Delhi, quoted by Kaye). 

“H Beveridge, m his papei, entitled ‘Old Places m Muishidabad’, con- 
tributed to the Calcutta Review, April 1892, p 345 Last sentence from 
The Crisis in the Punjab, p 162 
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Some of the sepoys weie still alive and they were meicilessly hilled, 
tmt one of their number was dragged out to the sandy plain outside the 
house, he was pulled by his legs to a convenient place, where he was held 
down, piicked m the face and body by the bayonets of some of the 
soldiery, while others collected fuel for a small pyre, and when every - 
thing was leady — the man was roasted alive' These were Englishmen, 
'and more than one officer saw it, no one offeied to interfeie' The 
horrors of this infernal cruelty were aggravated by the attempt of the 
miserable wretch to escape when half burnt to death , By a sudden 
effort he leaped away and, with the flesh of his body hanging from his 
bones, ran for a few yards ere he was caught, brought back, put on the 
file again, and held there by bayonets, till his lemains weie consumed' 
(Russel’s Diary] 

Indians by hundieds weie hanged from the branches of tiees to teirorise 
the passersby 

In 1872, after the suppression of the Kuka revolt m the town of 
Maleikotla, a British deputy commissioner named Cowan of the district 
of Ludhiana, caused foity-mne piisoneis to be blown away fiom guns 
A trial was to be held, and Cowan had been asked to wait by his official 
superior, the commissioner But so impatient was Cowan that lie ignored 
the commissioner’s order, and killed the men without tlie semblance of a 
trial 

In 1921, a worse Black Hole was pcrpetiated After the Mopla icvolt 
had been suppressed and many Moplas had been killed in action oi by the 
sentences of court martial, about seventy (one veision says 100) of those 
taken pnsoner were huddled in a goods wagon for being Iranspoited 
from Calicut to Madras South India’s summer sun was scorching the 
non wagon, and when the wagon was opened at the Podanooi railway 
station, It was found that 66 piisoners had died of suffocation and the 
lest were in a precarious condition 

Even during the period discussed in the piesent woik, when the Black 
Hole came to be regarded as an event of oustanding shame, more condemn- 
ablc scenes were enacted Seldom did the English observe the time-honour- 
ed conventions of war They usually made their attacks after midnight, 
and opened fire when their adversaries weie eithei asleep or hurriedly 
getting up to meet the invaders Such attacks always resulted m colossal 
loss of life on the other side (Instances of such attacks aie recorded in 
this book ) 

In fact, the Black Hole did not deserve more notice than other events 
of killing m the later half of the eighteenth century 
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Arasdas A written petition, or memorial 
Ansbeggy Officer in charge of Petition, aumils. 

Aurangs Pactoriea for piece goods 
Bakhshi or Bokshi Paymaster, 

Bamjans Indian brokers 

Batta Allowance — Bhatta 

Beegas About one-third of an acre — bigha 

Betels Leaves of the piper hetel, which Indians chew with areca-nut 
parings 

Bazars or Buzars The markets of vauous commodities 

Chawbuck Sawr A rough rider, groom or jockey 

Cheenapatan Madras 

Chokeys or Chowkies Checkpost — Chauki 

Cos or Cars Nearly two miles The real Indian word is kos 

Cowries Shells used as the smallest com 

Cutcherry Zemindar’s or Magistrates Court which dealt with the Indians 
only 

Dewan or Diwan or Duan Officer in chaige of revenue collection 
Diwant The authority of collecting revenues 
Durbars Courts of tlie Nawab 

Dustucks or Dusticks Certificates lliat goods and meichandise belonged 
to the English Company and were therefore fiee from all tolls 
Etlack Charges for guards placed upon accused persons so as to ensure 
then not leaving Calcutta before trial 
Farm or Firman Edict 
Faujdar Administrator 
Fauzdar’s Dustic Official permit 
Futtock Indian word Phatak — a gate 
Gauts Custom houses — Indian word ghat, guzerbanns. 

Golahs Houses for grain 

Gomaslah or Goumaster or Cumashta Agent 

Gunge A market place 

Hants Weekly market — hat 

Jagat Seat Jagat Seth — a big banker 

Jentue rajahs Hindu landlords 

Karoorees or kerows Crores (hundreds of million) 

Katbarra A duty levied on every new boat 

Kistibundee An agreement for the stated payments of a sum of money 
to be discharged at different times 
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Lack Lakh, one laLh is equal to one hundred thousand 
Maunds A man or maund weighs 82 lbs 
Mogol Mughal 

Munsee Teacher or cleik — munslit 
Mutsuddtes Clerks 

Nabob. Nawab— a provincial governor. 

Navvies' Literally ‘diggers’ — probably the coolies employed in making 
entrenchments 

Namam P'resent — Nazrana 

Nizamat Militaiy and Police Administration. 

Padsha or Patcha Padshah or Badshah (Emperor). 

Peons' Country foot soldiers or attendants 
Pergunnahs Subdivisions of a district 
Perwannah or Parwana Order 
Peskhas or Ptscash A present 
PInrmaunds Farmans 
Phymaund Farman (see above) 

Pund The pund is eighty cowries 

Royroycn The principal officer under the Dewan who has the immediate 
charge of the Crown land 
Ryots or Riots Subjects 
Salams Greetings 
Rai dar Military commander 
Sarkar Government 
Saukar or Sahikar Money-lender. 

Sepoy or Seapoy A soldier — Stpahi. 

Shroffs Bankers 
Siccas Coins 
Sircarry Official records 
Soubaship Provincial government. 

Subah or Soubah Governor of a Subah (a province). 

Syrang Head boatman 

Tuncaws Revenue assignments— Taalooic [Taluqa). 

Vackells Agents — vaktls 
Vaqveel or Waktl Agent — vakil 

Vazvr or Yizir Minister. 

Zamindan' The institution of landlords 
Zemindars or Jemmdars Landlords 
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